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PREFACE. 



The following lectures were delivered on the L. P. 
Stone Foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and are published at the request of the Faculty. The 
form in which they were originally delivered has been 
retained, and but few changes made in substance or 
language. They have been prepared in such leisure 
moments as could be found in a busy pastorate, and 
the author keenly realizes their many imperfections. 
He hopes, however, that they, may stimulate more of 
our Presbyterian ministers to cultivate the field of early 
patristic literature. Its importance to Christian apolo- 
getics is very great. Its study will also contribute to 
clearer views of the nature and true unity of the Church. 
It should not be left, as it has so largely been, to Bo- 
manists and rationalists. While we firmly hold to the 
sole authority of the Scriptures for faith and practice, 
^ the history of the early ages of our religion and the 

^ careful examination of aU the elements which, as time 

(O went on, entered into it will enable us to read the 

New Testament with fresh confidence and intelligence. 
Above all, in this age of historical criticism, when so 
^ many minds are honestly confused concerning the evi- 

dences for the faith of the Church, some acquaintance 
with the events and literature of the second century is 
demanded of those who would successfully guide the 
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inquirer and help the doubter. The author may be 
allowed to add that, with the utmost desire to deal 
fairly with the evidence and to follow the facts, he has 
obtained, by his excursions into patristic literature, re- 
newed assurance both of the divine origin of Christian- 
ity and of the correctness of the orthodox Protestant 
estimate of the New Testament. 

Allbghbnt, Pa., 1888. 
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LECTURE I. 

THE mPOBTANCE OF JUSTIN'S TESTIMONY TO 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

THE first three quarters of the second Christian 
century form a period which demands the care- 
ful and repeated investigation of students ^^ ^^^^ 
both of the New Testament and of Church of the second 

century. 

History. This is due, on the one hand, to 
the nearness of the period to the age of the Apostles, 
since the results of investigation in it will necessarily 
affect our views of their work and teaching; and, on 
the other hand, to the new influences which began 
during this period to affect the religion of Christ, and 
co-operated to form the Church and the theology of 
later times. 

The period, however, is involved in much obscu- 
rity, owing to the scantiness of the literary remains 
from it. Of the apostolic age the New Testa- 
ment enables us to form a fairly clear idea ^ 
Toward the close of the second century there begins, 
with the great work of Irenaeus against heresies, a 
chain of witnesses, from whom we may obtain abun- 
dant testimony to the history of both the faith and order 

1 
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of the Church; but from the intermediate period our 
witnesses are few. Not that it was barren of literary 
productions; on the contrary, if all the works which 
issued from orthodox and heretic had been preserved, 
the Christian literature of the period would suffice 
probably to settle most of the now vexed questions con- 
cerning it. On the heretical side some of the Gnostics 
were voluminous writers.^ On the orthodox side there 
appears to have been during the earlier part of the 
period less literary activity. A few letters and a brief 
manual (if the "Teaching of the Apostles" may be 
roughly classed in this period), and one or two religious 
romances,^ are all that have been left to us, — though 
had only the work of Papias, entitled " Exposition of 
the Oracles of the Lo^pd," been preserved, we should 
doubtless have been spared the necessity of much of 
the recent investigation into the origin and authority of 
the Gospels. Later in the century, however, the stream 
of apologetic literature began, directed either against 
assaults on Christianity by Jews or Pagans, or against 
heretical perversions of the faith. The earliest apol- 
ogists, Quadratus and Aristides, are indeed assigned 
by Eusebius* to the reign of Hadrian; but it was 
under Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius that the 
defences of the Christians became frequent and elabo- 
rate. Aristo and Justin defended Christianity against 
Judaism; while the latter, followed by Tatian, Athe- 
nagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, and Melito of Sardis, 

^ Cf. Iren. adv. Hser. iii. 12; Tert. de Prsscr. 88. 

* The Pastor of Hennas, and the Testaments of the XII. Pa- 
triarchs. The latter is now generally dated before the second 
Jewish war; cf. Sinker's Testamenta, XII. Patrr. The critical 
views are summarized in Dr. Warfield's article in Fresh. Rev., 
January, 1880. 

• H. E. iv. 8. 
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argued the truth of the new religion against polytheism 
and philosophy, and demanded its recognition by the 
State.^ Meanwhile Hegesippus^ had made the first 
attempt at an ecclesiastical chronicle, and the growth 
of heresy had begun to call foith defences of orthodoxy 
within the Church itself. But that many more Chris- 
tian writings of this period have been lost than those 
which have been in whole or in part preserved, is evi- 
dent from those mentioned by Eusebius in the fourth 
book of his History. The period, therefore, was far 
from being barren of literary productions. Only a few 
of these, however, have escaped the ravages of time, 
and we are left to feel our way in the darkness by the 
aid of the broken monuments and scattered fragments 
that yet remain. 

But none the less, perhaps all the more, do the first 
three quarters of the second century call for i^ Btndy 
repeated investigation by the student of demanded: 
Christianity; and this for several reasons. 

I. The scarcity of its literary remains has made 
possible in modem times a number of critical theories 
of the origin and early development of j bv mod- 
Christianity which are not only in conflict era critical 
with the traditional view but often with each the origin of 
other. Without passing judgment on the ^^^^7- 
truth or falsity of these theories, it is evident that but 
for the scantiness of the historical records such varieties 
of view would not be possible. Amid the scattered 
fragments of early Christian literature it is compara- 
tively easy to find room in which to prolong the alleged 

^ The anoDTmous Epistle to Diognetus, while certainly not by 
Justin, is probably to be i*eferred to about the middle of the 
second century. 

s Eus. H. £. iv. S, 11, 21, 22. 
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process of the formation of Christianity. Those who 
assume that its rise must be conceived as a natural 
development have believed it possible to show that 
the final result was not attained till the middle of 
the second centuiy. Starting with the assertion that 
original Christianity was divided into two hostile, or 
at least separate, parties, they have far more easily ob- 
tained the time necessary for the supposed fusion of 
these into the Catholic Church than would have been 
possible if more of the books of whose existence we 
know had been preserved. At least these books would 
in all probability have settled the question, pro or con, 
decisively. In their absence, the few letters of the 
apostolic fathers (written for local or personal objects), 
the lately recovered "Teaching of the Apostles," to- 
gether with the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, the 
" Shepherd " of Hennas, and fragments of lost writings 
preserved by later authors, must be our only guides 
until the period of the Apologists, the middle of the 
century, has been reached Yet these critical theo- 
ries have claimed to be scientific reconstructions of 
primitive Christian history. Their truth or falsity in- 
volves the supernatural character of the Christian re- 
ligion. Difficult as the task may be to refute what 
is daimed to be proved by criticism based on such 
scanty sources, the necessity of investigating these 
sources is imperative for all who would justly estimate 
the worth of either the theories themselves or their refu- 
tations. Finding, as we do when we enter upon these 
studies, how much is made to depend on the phrase- 
ology and incidental allusions of the early writers, we 
shall realize how slowly conclusions should be formed 
when supported by such delicate and easily misused 
methods of proof, and we shall re-examine the more 
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closely such evidence as there is because of its very 
meagreness. 

XL In connection also with these theories of the 
early history of Christianity, the history of the New 
Testament books and of their recognition by jj ^ ^j^^ 
the Church is inseparably bound up with the ^^^^ °' 
study of the second century. At its close we Testament 
find Ireneeus,^ for example, stoutly defend- 
ing the apostolic authority of our four Gospels, and 
maintaining that there never had been and could not 
be more than these four of a sacred character. Ter- 
tuUian likewise declares it to be the Christian doctrine 
that the four Oospels possess apostolic authority, and 
he knows none authoritative but these four.^ The 
same fathers also recognized the authority of most of 
the other books now contained in our New Testa- 
ment;^ while their silence as to two or three cannot 
be used to prove that these were rejected, or, even if 
they were unknown or doubted by these particular 
fathers, that they are not entitled to recognition by us. 
It is certain that in the last quarter of the second 
century the Church fully accepted a collection of books, 
corresponding with our New Testament, as apostolic 
and therefore authoritative, and was, except in a few 
minor particulars, fully agreed as to the limits of that 
collection, appealing to these books as standards of 
doctrine, and maintaining their apostolic authority on 
the ground of the unbroken testimony of the principal 
churches. But the question has been raised whether 
IrenaBus really expressed in this matter the traditional 
view of the churches, or a new opinion, reached by 

^ Ady. Hier. iii. 11. 8. 

* Ady. Marc. iy. 2, 5. 

* Cf. Beu88'8 Hist, of the Canon, pp. 103-116. 
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the Church of his own time as the result of its con- 
flict with heresy and the consolidation of its origi- 
nally separate parts. It is alleged by certain critics 
that our Gospels are in fact not authentic, but were com- 
posed, or at least thrown into their present form, in the 
second century itself, for the purpose of supporting one 
or other of the parties into which the early Church is 
said to have been divided, and that they thus represent 
the phases through which these parties passed. They 
are alleged to be only those which, out of a considerable 
number of early Gospels, the Church of the second 
century fixed upon as canonical because harmonious 
with the doctrinal views which had become established. 
It is said that the evidence of the earlier fathers shows 
that apostolic authority was but gradually recognized, 
while by the same gradual process the books of the 
New Testament were elevated to the position of in- 
spired works which the Old Testament already occupied. 
These views involve of course the inference that, as 
Christianity was itself the result of a natural develop- 
ment, the New Testament also was the product, not of 
inspiration, but of the mind of the Church as in the 
process of her establishment she came to look upon her 
doctrines and to read her beliefs back into the life of 
Jesus and his Apostles. To all this it has been replied, 
that, while the Church's apprehension of the limits of 
the Canon was a result gradually reached, yet from the 
beginning the authority of the Apostles, as teachers 
of divine truth, as well as the authoritative character 
of their writings, was clearly recognized ; that the au- 
thenticity of the several books of the New Testament 
can be satisfactorily proved; and that therefore the 
conception of the Canon which prevailed at the close 
of the second centuiy was not a new idea, but only the 
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more definite statement of that recognition of apos- 
tolic authority which existed from the days of Paid 
himself. 

Between these opposing views the decision evidently 
rests with the testimony of the second centuiy ; and no 
student of the New Testament can afford to be without 
some personal acquaintance with the period which im- 
mediately followed that in which it was composed. 

III. Apart, however, from these questions which 
concern the very foundations upon which Christianity 
rests, the period of which we are speaking jjj ^ ^^^ 
offers other problems of particular interest problem of 

1-1 -I 1 . • 1 1 . , the origin of 

both to the historian and to the practical the christian 

ni. • i.* ministry. 

Christian. ^ 

Prominent among these is that of the origin of the 
Christian ministry. 

By comparing Irenaeus, again, with the New Testa- 
ment, it becomes evident that considerable change had 
taken place in the organization of the Christian com- 
munities during the intervening time. In the first cen- 
tury the local churches appear to have been governed 
by a body of officers called " bishops " or " elders," ^ as- 
sisted by an order of " deacons." * The term " elder " 
appears, indeed, to have been also used in a wider 
as well as in its official sense ;^ so that a man could 
have been an "elder," but not a "bishop," though he 
could not have been a bishop unless an elder.^ Still, 
this body of officers were of equal rank. Ruling 
was the original purpose of their office; but soon, as 

* Cf. Acta xiv. 28; xx. 17, 28; Tit. L 6, 7. 
« Pha. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 8-18. 

• 1 Tim. V. 1 ; 1 Pet. y. 1. 

^ I cannot accept Dr. Hatch's theory of the origin of the 
Episcopate. Cf. Lect. YI. 
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appears from the New Testament itself, the work of 
teaching was attached to it according as the spirit 
might qualify individual members of the official body.^ 
Hardly, however, has the second century opened, when 
we find in at least some churches a single president, 
alone called the ''bishop," surrounded by a college of 
''elders^ as his advisers, and assisted in the active 
government and care of his church by the "deacons."^ 
Thus the direction of the local churches seems to liave 
been early appropriated by one presiding officer; a cen- 
tre of unity was formed in the person and office of 
the ''bishop;'' until in Irenseus^ all remembrance of the 
earlier arrangement seems to have been lost, and that 
writer speaks of the first presiding bishops of the prin- 
cipal churches of Christendom as having been appointed 
to office by the Apostles. Kot yet, indeed, had the 
name ^' elder ** ceased to be applied to the bishop,^ nor 
were the two clearly regarded as distinct offices;^ 
not yet had the Christian ministry been clothed with 
sacerdotal dignity ; but the growth is very evident from 
the college of equal bishops portrayed by the New 
Testament to the influential chief officer of a century 
later, who had largely monopolized the functions o( the 
original body, and who, in proportion to the prominence 
of the city of whose church he was the head, repre- 
sented ecclesiastical tradition and exercised ecclesiasti- 
cal power. 

IV. Then, too, the period before us becomes of ex- 
ceeding interest inasmuch as in its writers we may first 

» 1 Tim. V. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 2. 

* Cf. The EpUtles of IgnatiuB. 
» Cf. Adv. Hfler. iii. 8. 

* Cf. Iren. to Victor, Eus. H. E. y. 24. 

* Iren. iii. 2. 2 and 3. 8. 
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recognize the mingling of philosophy with the doctrines 
of Christianity. There can scarcely be said to be a trace 
of the influence of current philosophy in ere- jy ^^^^^^ 
ating the beliefs of the AposUes. They dis- of theuniott 

111 1 1 .1 Ai.i-i of philow)- 

tinctly declare that the wisdom of this world pby and 

> 1 At 1 - ^ 1 At Ctuistianity. 

IS vam.^ Already, indeed, was the young ' 

church imperilled by teachers who gave speculations 
under the guise of Christian phrases ; but such teachers 
were condemned and denounced. " Beware/' wrote Paul, 
" lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit"^ Christianity was proclaimed as self-sufficient, 
as a revelation from God, dogmatic in its teaching, and 
needing no support from the conclusions of human 
reason ; and though it really contained a philosophy of 
its own, and though it was in sympathy with not a few of 
the conclusions to which uninspired reason had attained,^ 
it felt no need of the pagan philosophy of the day to 
form its doctrines. But as the new religion came into 
closer contact and conflict with pagan thought, it was 
inevitable that the latter should affect it in various ways. 
On the one hand, as the New Testament already shows, 
philosophical speculations began to be mingled with 
Christian ideas, or to be clothed in the new vestments 
of Christian language. For this tendency Jewish Alex- 
andrianism and Cabalism had prepared the way; and 
the Gnostic systems, which reached their height in the 
middle of the second century, produced a total perver- 
sion of the simple Gospel of the Apostles. On the other 
hand, about the same time, pagan philosophy began to 
be aware of the existence and progress of the "new 
superstition," and to direct arguments against it ; while 
orthodox Christianity in its turn began to attempt the 

1 1 Cor. i. 19-21. « Col. ii. 8. 

• Cf. Lect. IV. 
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solution of some of the great problems which its own 
existence and its relation to the former history of the 
world suggested to thoughtful minds. Claiming to be 
the only true religion, it was forced to say how it 
regarded other religions and other types of thought 
Freed from connection with Judaism, it was forced to 
declare its attitude toward previous pagan ethics and 
philosophy. Some of the Christian writers, emphasiz- 
ing the newness of their religion, sought to show the 
failure of all pagan philosophy to satisfy the mind and 
of all pagan religions to elevate life. Others, impressed 
with the universality of their religion and conceiving it 
as the revelation of eternal truth, sought to show the 
affiliation with it of whatever was noblest in pagan 
thought and ethics. Thus in various ways Christianity 
and philosophy came into contact. The contact affected, 
well or ill as we may judge, the definitions of doctrine ; 
produced division in the Church, but caused that portion 
which clung to the apostolic teaching to realize more 
perfectly the unity and the significance of the faith; 
widened men's thoughts, yet often perverted the Gos- 
pel ; in short, created the first phase of the long effort 
of reason to explain and of faith to apprehend the 
contents of revelation. 

V. Finally, involved in all of these discussions 
there is presented the question of how far and by what 
y. By the means the Christian communities had become 
th^unky'^of externally a unit There can be no doubt 
the Church, ^j^^t much progress had been made since the 
apostolic age in giving expression to the original moral 
and spiritual unity of believers, both by formulating 
their faith and by developing the conception of the 
Church. At the end of the second century there ex- 
isted the idea of a Catholic (in the sense of orthodox) 
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Church,^ membership with which was often regarded as 
essential to salvation^ and the distinguishing features 
of which were fidelity to the apostolic doctrine and 
the regular succession of bishops from the Apostles. 
Evidently the progress and the conflicts of Christianity 
had united the scattered communities of believers into 
what was practically an external association. The pil- 
lars of this society were the churches of the principal 
cities, which had been founded by Apostles and which 
preserved, through a direct line of bishops and presby- 
ters, the apostolic tradition. Of these the most conspic- 
uous and influential was the Church of Bome. Not 
that these churches had been as yet formally welded 
into one external organization. They were only united 
by a common faith and order, a common danger and 
hope. But the idea of the universal Church as a vis- 
ible society with a definite creed and a prescribed or- 
ganization was predominating, and it is important to ask 
by what causes had this state of things been brought 
about Was this Catholic Church the result, as some 
affirm, of a compromise, consciously or unconsciously 
made, between parties originally opposed to one another; 
or was it the result of the natural growth of Grentile 
Christianity, of the spirit and needs of the age and the 
conflicts with paganism and heresy ? It would appear 
to be of great use, in view of present movements toward 
the unification of Christendom, to study carefully the 
original idea of the Church, the nature of its earliest 
unity, and the historical progress in ancient times to- 
ward the expression thereof in outward forms. 

In view of these questions belonging to the first three 
quarters of the second century, I propose to examine 

^ Cf. e. g. Iren. iii. 4. 1. 
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afresh the testimony of one of the most important wit- 
nesses from that period whose writings are still acces- 
Objectof sible. This is Justin Martyr; and a brief 
tares. sketch of the man and his works will enable 

us to perceive his great value as a witness to early 
Christianity. 

Our knowledge of the life of Justin is derived almost 
entirely from the notices scattered through his own 
The life of writings ; for Eusebius does little more than 
Justin. collect, as we may do, what Justin says about 

himself. He was a native of Flavia Neapolis,^ a city 
founded not far from the ruins of ancient Sychem and 
named in honor of Vespasian. It was the same place 
which is now known as NablAs. Justin was conse- 
quently a Samaritan by birth ;^ but his language makes 
it clear that his family was not of Samaritan but of 
purely Gentile descent.^ Probably his immediate an- 
cestors were colonists who had settled in the new city 
shortly after its establishment 

His birth can only be approximately placed in the 
closing years of the first or the beginning of the second 
century. Some older critics placed it as early 
as 89 A. D. Epiphanius ^ declares that Jus- 
tin was martyred under Hadrian when only thirty years 
of age ; but as the date thus given for his martyrdom is 
certainly wrong, so thefige assigned the martyr is wholly 
improbable. We only know that Justin, as Eusebius 

1 Ap. i. 1. 

' Ap. ii. 15. 

s Ap. i. 58; Dial. 41, 64, 120, 122, 180. 

^ Hfer. sdvi. 1. Epiphanius states that Justin died under Rus- 
ticus the prefect, and when Hadrian was emperor; thus showing, 
since Rusticus was prefect A. d. 168-167, that his statement is 
confused and unreliable. 
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relates,^ ''flourished" at Borne under Antoninus, and 
that he was probably martjTed under Marcus Auielius,^ 
from which it is natural to infer that he was bom about 
the beginning of the century, not far from the time 
when Saint John passed away. He thus belonged to 
the second generation after the Apostles, and lived at 
a period when the remembrance of their teaching was 
still strong and clear in the mind of the Church. 

When Justin came to manhood, he gave himself with 
enthusiasm to the pursuit of truth. In the opening chap- 
ters of the Dialogue with Trjrpho, he gives ^^ ^t^diw 
a graphic account of his early efforts to find in phUoeo- 
intellectual peace in the popular philosophic ^ ^ ' 
schools of the day. From his veiy youth he seems to 
have been of an earnest and religious type of mind, — a 
type which was not uncommon in that age of transi- 
tion from the old to the new, — and this occasioned his 
dissatisfaction with the teachings of philosophy. He 
found the Stoic instructor to whom he first joined him- 
self unable to give him any knowledge of God. He 
found the Peripatetic, to whom next he went, more con- 
cerned about the fee than about the truth. He learned 
from the Pythagorean, whom next he sought^ that a 
long course of discipline in music, astronomy, and ge- 
ometry was necessary to enable the soul to apprehend 
spiritual and invisible realities. Finally, he became a 
disciple of Plato, and thought that he had indeed found 
" wings for his mind " in the ** contemplation of ideas," 
and that he would soon attain the end of the Platonic 
philosophy, and " look upon God." It was while a Pla- 

> H. E. iv. 11. 

< Cf. Eu9. H. E. iy. 16, with iv. 14 and 18. On the date of 
Justin's birth, cf . Barth. Aub^ (Saint Justin, philosophe et martjrr, 
p. 7), who places it in the first decade of the second century. 
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tonist that he became a Chriatian ; but he passed over to 
the new religion without any violent rupture with his 
previous love of philosophy. To him, as we shall 8ee> 
Christianity was the true philosophy, the absolute truth, 
in the reception of which alone earnest minds could find 
peace. And therefore, after he became a Christian, he 
did not cease to be a philosopher. He always wore the 
philosophic mantle.^ He appears, like other philosophic 
teachers of the day, to have moved from city to city to 
spread his doctrines. Like others, also, he gravitated to 
Bome, where he became actively engaged in teaching 
and defending Christianity to all whom he could reaxsh. 
There is nothing to show that he ever held any ecclesi- 
astical office. He was rather a philosophical evangeliBt 
He gathered pupils about him, more after the style of 
the philosopher than of the Christian minister. But 
that he was highly influential in his own day, as well 
His inflow ^ honored by posterity, is attested by the ref- 
°*^' erences to him and to his works in writers so 

soon following as Irenaeus* and Tertullian.* He distin- 
guished himself in controversy with the powerful heret- 
ical teachers who had, like himself, drifted to Bome, 
and who were at that very time sowing the seeds of 
discord in the Christian Church. He engaged in public 
debate with the Cynic philosopher, Crescens, of whom he 
speaks with an acrimony which at least shows that the 
debate had been a sharp one,^ and who, Tatian teUs us,^ 

1 DiaLl. 3 iv. 6. 2; y. 26. 2- 

* Adv. Talent. 5. 

* Ap. ii. 8. Kpff(rK€irros rov <^Xo^(((^ot; Kcu ^iXomJ/iirov. 

* Ad Gr»c. 19. Eusebius (H. £. iv. 16) states that Crescens 
actually brought about Justin's death ; but his statement is evi- 
dently an inference from Justin's own language (Ap. ii. S), where 
he says that he expects Crescens to secure his death, and from 
Tatian's remark that Crescens ** endeavored to inflict on Justiui 
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plotted to secure the death of bis Christian antagonist 
Tatian himself, famous afterward as a heretic, and still 
more famous as the author of the first harmony of the 
Gospels, was a hearer^ or disciple^ of Justin's ; and not 
tiU afber the martyrdom of the master did the pupil 
venture to express his peculiar views. Thus we may 
imagine the meagre outline of Justin's life filled up 
with varied and courageous activities. With some in- 
tervals,^ during one of which the dialogue with Trypho, 
if historical, occurred, he continued to reside in the 
capital until the early years of the reign of Marcus An- 
relius, when, according to the testimony of 
antiquity, he suffered martyrdom under the ^'^ 
prefect Junius Busticus. Eecent researches show that 
Busticus held the prefecture of Bome A. D. 163-167.* 

It is thus evident that Justin, even before his con- 
version, belonged to the dass of sincere seekers after 

and indeed on me, the punishment of death." Tatian's language, 
however, rather implies that Crescens had failed in his plots, 
and the Martyrology makes no mention of him. Cf. Yon Engel- 
hardt's Das Christenthum Justins des Martyrers, p. 75 (who fol- 
lows Daniel and Yolkmar). Eusehius makes the same statement 
in the Chronicon, though he there places Justin's death in 152. 
Hamack (Die ttberlieferung der Griechischen Apologeten, Leip- 
zig, 1882, p. 142, note) supposes that Eusebius found in Julius 
Africanus a reference under 152 to the trouble caused Justin hy 
Crescens and which partly led to the writing of the Apology, 
and that Eusebius understood it to mean that Crescens had then 
brought about Justin's death. 

^ Iren. L 28. 1. * Hippol. Refut vui. 9. 

* In the Martyrology, Justin is represented as saying, ** I live 
above one Martinus at the Timiotinian Bath; and during the 
whole time (and I am now living at Rome for the second time) I 
am unaware of any other meeting than his." This at least shows 
the early tradition of Justin's travels. 

« Cf. Borghesi ((Eavres Completes), cited by Otto» Jostuii 
Opera, torn. iL p. 268, 
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tmth, and still more particularly to the number of 
seekers after God. It may be a question whether his 
A seeker l&ter Platonism does not color his statement^ 
after truth, ^f objections to the rival schools of philos- 
ophy. But the current philosophy of the day, so far as 
it was spiritual at all, was theological in its character ; ^ 
and the best minds of even the pagan world felt that 
God, though abstractly conceived, was the supreme end 
of knowledge. Of this interesting and significant phase 
of philosophic thought, this conscious yearning after 
Deity, hampered by metaphysical limitations which 
made Deity appear as only the transcendent cause 
and source of all things, Justin was a type; and in 
his Christian writings we recognize the same sincer- 
ity and earnestness of which his earlier life afforded 
indications. 

He gives an account of his conversion in the intro- 
duction to the Dialogue with Trypho. He tells us that 
ms convcr- when deep in the study of Plato he one day 
sion. -went out to the seashore to meditate,* and 

there met a man, of venerable appearance, who engaged 
him in conversation. Their conversation fell into the 
subject dearest to both ; namely, the search for truth. 
In reply to the stranger's question, Justin defined phi- 
losophy as " the knowledge of that which really exists, 
and a clear perception of the truth ; " and happiness, as 

» Dial 8. 8 Cf. Lect. TV. 

* The place of his conversion is quite uncertain. He calls it 
" our city." Some have supposed Ephesus ; others Flavia Neapo- 
lis ; but the latter was too far from the sea to answer the descrip- 
tion. If we suppose that it was Ephesus, and that the dialogue 
with Trypho also took place there, we may infer that in early life 
Justin had made that city his home. The fact has some bearing 
on his acquaintance with the Fourth Grospel, and his familiarity 
with Alexandrian speculations. Of. Lectt. lY. and Y. 
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"the reward of such knowledge and wisdom;"^ and 
Grod, as *' that which always maintains the same nature, 
and in the same manner, and is the cause of all other 
things." ^ Thereupon the stranger, in quite a Socratic 
manner, forced the young Platonist to concede that the 
knowledge of God depends on the moral qualifications 
of the soul, rather than on either the nature of the soul 
itself, or its reminiscence of a previous existence ; and 
argued that the soul is not naturally immortal, but 
dependent for continuance of life on the will of God. 
Having thus undermined Justin's confidence in his 
philosophical teachers, the stranger pointed him to the 
Hebrew prophets as more ancient than the philosophers, 
and more entitled to credence, since they " spake by the 
Divine Spirit, and .foretold events which would take 
place, and which are now taking place." " Their writ- 
ings," he said, " are still extant, and he who has read 
them is very much helped in his knowledge of the 
beginning and the end of things, and of those matters 
which the philosopher ought to know." Forthwith, 
says Justin, ** a flame was kindled in my soul, and a 
love of the prophets and of those men who are the 
friends of Christ possessed me; and whilst revolving 
his [the old man's] words in my mind, I found this 
philosophy alone to be safe and profitable. Thus and 
for this reason I am a philosopher."^ Now, it is ques- 

^ Dial. 8> <f>iKo<ro(f>la yAv . • . hntrnnixi iarl roO Svtov Ka\ rov 
ak/fSovs iwlypoxriSy c^doiftoWa dc ravrrj^ ttjs €iri<nrifirit kcu rrjs a-offUas 

' r6 Korii rh airrh. jcai &(ravrws at\ txov Koi rov tivai natri roU Sk\ois 
airiovy rovro bti fWiy 6 Bt^. In the preceding question, ^ Qthp df 
crv rl KoXfif ; " Thirlby and AuW read tA 5i» for Bthp, Otto, how- 
ever, retains Btov^ and in either case the ultimate meaning of the 
question is the same. 

• Dial. 8-8. 

2 
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tionable if this narrative was meant by the author to 
be really historical Its unusually careful composition, 
and its evident imitation of the Platonic Dialogues, as 
well as the character of the argument itself, suggest 
that it may have been intended to be a vivid portrayal 
of the course of thought by which Justin passed over, 
or would at least afterwards have passed over, from 
Platonism to Christianity.^ Probably, however, there 
was a basis of fact in the story ; but whether this were 
so or not, the narrative clearly exhibits not only Jus- 
tin's continued fondness for Platonism, but also the 
fact, to which all his writings testify, that for him 
Christianity was the completion of philosophy, and the 
end to which aU former systems, so far as they con- 
tained truth, naturally tended. 

In the second Apology,^ Justin declares that he was 
led to embrace Christianity by beholding the fearlessness 
of death which the Christians displayed. He could not 
believe that men who went cheerfully to such a doom 
could be the wicked people that they were represented 
to ba This account, however, is not inconsistent with 
the story given in the Dialogue. We may suppose 
that his interest having been aroused in ''the proph- 
ets and those men who [were] the friends of Christ," 
he observed the Christians more closely, and was 
further convinced of their sincerity, and of the power 
of their religion.' At any rate, whatever was the 
order of events, the conduct of the Christians and 
the study of the prophets were the two means of 
Justin's conversion. 

Here it is proper to remark that while the time of 

^ So Aub^ Sunt Justin, p. 20. 

' Chapter xii. 

* So Yon Engelhardty Das Christenthum Justins, pp. 80-34. 
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Justin's principal activity at Borne is undisputed, yet 
the details of the chronology of his life pre- -- j^ 
sent many debated and difiBcolt questions. noio?^ of 

It is probable that be did not become a 
Christian until early in the reign of Antoninus. The 
account which he himself gives of his previous search 
for truth implies that not until he had reached man- 
hood did he find peace through believing in Christ. 
Moreover, according to Syncellus, the Chronicon of Eu- 
sebius had, under the year 140 A. D., the statement that 
then " Justin was called," ^ — a statement which Euse- 
bius probably took from the earlier Chronicle of Julius 
Africanus, and which, despite the fact that Eusebius in 
the same place erroneously assigns the Apology to that 
year, coincides with his evident belief, as expressed in 
his Histoiy,^ that Justin was still a heathen in Hadri- 
an's reign, and probably indicates the date of his con- 
version.^ We may assume, then, that the Apologist was 
already in middle life at the time of his conversion; 
and if so, he must have immediately thrown himself 

^ *lownufos vpoa7ryop€v3fjy cited by Harnack, Die flberlieferung, 
etc., p. 148, note. 
« H. E. iv. 8. 

* So Harnack, Die ttberlieferung, etc., p. 148, note. Aub^ (Sidnt 
Justin, p. 24) thinks that the statement of Ap. i. 81, that <* Barcho- 
chebas gave orders that Christians alone should be led to cruel 
punishments,** implies that then (a. d. 182-186) Justin was a Chris- 
tian. He admits, however, that Eusebius (H. £. iv. 8) understood 
that at the time of the apotheosis of Antinous (a. d. 181), Justin 
was still a heathen (cf. Ap. i. 29). Hamack thinks that both 
Eusebius and the Apology prove that Justin was a heathen in 
Hadrian's reign. To my mind, there is nothing in the Apology 
to show how long Justin had been a Christian ; but the introduc- 
tion to the Dialogue proves that his conversion was after he had 
reached manhood. Harnack well exposes the errors of Eusebius 
in his chronology of Justin's Ufe; and his explanation of the 
Chronicon, as quoted by Syncellus, seems to me plausible. 
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into the thickest part of the battle in behalf of the cause 
which he had just espoused. 

On the other hand, the traditional report that Justin 
was martjrred under Marcus Aurelius may be accepted 
with reasonable confidence. It is not only given by 
Eusebius in his History,^ but is also independently sup- 
ported by the testimony of Epiphanius ;^ and the Mar- 
tyrology, which relates the death of Justin and his 
companions, and which is an unusually trustworthy 
document for one of its kind, ascribes the martyrdom, 
as Epiphanius does, to the prefecture of Eusticus.^ We 
may therefore assume that for about twenty-five years 
Justin continued to teach and defend Christianity; 
and that at some time in the period covered by the 
years a. d. 163-167 he sealed his testimony with his 
blood. 

The time of Justin's arrival at Eome is determined by 
the date assigned to the great Apology. Fixing that, 

1 H.E. iv. 16. 

* Haer. xlvi. 1. As already observed (cf. above, p. 12), Epi- 
phanius erroneously places Justin's death under Hadrian. Never- 
theless, his mention of Rusticus, and the absence of any reference 
to Cresccns, show a tradition independent of Eusebius. 

' For an account of the manuscript in which the Maprvpiov is 
preserved, cf. Otto, Justini Opera, torn. ii. Proleg. See also, Har- 
nack's Die Uberlieferung, etc., p. 193. Eusebius, in the Chronicon, 
contradicts his History, and assigns Justin*s death to 152. Har- 
nack (Ibid., p. 142, note) supposes that Eusebius again misunder- 
stood the language of his source (Julius Africanus). If so, his 
assignment in his History of the martyrdom to the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius would seem the more to confirm the antiquity of the tra- 
dition. Dr. Hort is quoted by Westcott (Hist, of Canon, p. 88, 
note 4) as assigning Justin's death to 148 ; but I have not been 
able to obtain his article (Journ. of Class, and Sacred Philology, 
iii. 139). The Martyrology states that Justin was beheaded ; and 
the oldest church tradition assigned his death to the first of June. 
A later tradition made him die like Socrates. 
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for reasons of which I will speak presently, in the year 
147 (or 148), it is certain that the author had already 
dwelt several years in the capital, and had been 
actively engaged in theological controversy, arrival at 
He singles out Marcion as the most conspicu- ™®' 
ous living heretic.^ He says of him that he " is even 
at this day alive and teaching . . . and has caused many 
of every nation to speak blasphemies." He refers 
to a book of his own which he had ah^eady written 
against all the heresies that bad existed,^ and of which 
his book against Marcion in particular, which is quoted 
by Irenaeus,* may have been a part* Justin had thus 
become a vigorous champion of the orthodox faith, and 
had especially contended against that dangerous heresy 
which had recently been transferred from Pontus to 
Bome, and which threatened most seriously the peace 
and unity of the Church,^ so much so that in the fol- 

1 Ap. i. 26, 58. 

' Ap. i. 26. fnnrrayfui Korh iravmp r&v yrytvtjfjJvnv fdpk<r€tav» 

' vpo£ Mapidoiifa avvray/io. Adv. User. iv. 6. 2, and, perhaps^ 
V. 26. 2. 

* So Weizs'acker, "Die Theologie des Martyrers Just," Jahrb. 
fiir Deutsche Theol. 1867, p. 61, note 2. Harnack (Die Uberlie£- 
erung, etc., p. 142) makes them separate works. 

^ Justin's Apology has been used to fix the date of Marcion 's 
activity in Rome, and the latter in turn to fix the date of the 
former. Aub^ (Saint Justin, p. 89) concludes from the notices 
in Eusebius (H. E. iv. 10) as to Marcion*s appearance in Rome, 
that the Apology was at least written after 142, and probably 
about 150. Previously Volkmar ("Die Zeit Justihs des Mar- 
tyrers," Theologische Jahrbiicher, Tiibingen, 1855) had also fixed 
the date of Justin's writings from Marcion's coming to Rome, 
assigning the Syntagma to 145 at the earliest, and the Apology 
to 147. Harnack, on the other hand (Zur Quellenkritik der 
€reechichte des Gnosticismus, p. 25), concludes that Justin only 
knew of Marcion's work in Asia, on the ground that his de- 
scriptions of Marcion's errors do not show the influence of 
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lowing generation he was as famous for being the op- 
ponent and historian of heresy as he was for being an 
Apologist^ 

We may thus certainly affirm that early in the reign 
of Antoninus Justin fixed his residence at Boma It was 

The oppor- ^ ^^^^ ^^^ * place which afltorded large oppor- 
tamities of tunity for his active mind and polemical spirit 
work afforded The Boman Empire was at the height of its 
splendor, and after the conquests of Trajan 
had enlarged its limits until nothing more remained to 
be conquered, had enjoyed under Hadrian, and expected 
still more to enjoy under Antoninus, the blessings of 
peace. Intellectual activity was quickened. The rest- 
less curiosity of Hadrian and the philosophic culture 
of the Antonines stimulated the growth of intelligence 
and allowed the utmost liberty of thought. Into Rome 
there poured an increasing flood of teachers and scholars, 
even as into her also poured the commerce and the trib- 
ute of the world. It was the lull before the storm. It 
was the high noon of Imperial greatness preceding the 
decline of the long Boman day ; and though the causes 
were already at work which shattered the splendid 
spectacle, though below the outward prosperity the 
people were impoverished by taxation, and though be- 
low the fair lives of the Antonines society was steeped 
in depravity, nevertheless the prospect was such as to 
seem to merit the epithet of " golden age/' 

Cerda Yon Engelhardt (Das Christenthum Justins, p. 73) thinks 
that Marcion cannot he used to determine the date of the Apol- 
ogy, since it is not clear whether Justin referred to his activity 
in Asia or Rome. Justin's references to Marcion, however, seem 
certainly to imply an activity of the heretic and a spread of the 
heresy so considerable as to be scarcely applicable to the period 
before Marcion was separated from the Roman church. 
^ Cf. IrensBus, cited above. Tert. adv. Yalent 5. 
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The Christian Church at the capital was affected 
by these circumstancea We shall study hereafter the 
attitude of the Government toward her ; but we may 
here remark that despite occasional persecution and 
local outrages and general contempt, she had not for a 
long time suffered severely. The Boman church had 
already become famous throughout the brotherhood for 
her charity, and hence, we may suppose, counted not a 
few wealthy people in her membership. Her influence, 
as the church of the metropolis, was already great. Into 
her poured the streams of Christian thought from all 
the churches of the Empire. She was the focus where 
the rays of Christian light converged. Already it was 
true, as Irenaeus said a little later, that to her on ac- 
count of her pre-eminence ^ — a pre-eminence which was 
due to her situation in the capital — did the faithful 
from everywhere resort ; so that she was already becom- 
ing the mirror of Christendom, and her voice the clear- 
est utterance of the universal faith. Thither came the 
leaders of speculation as well as the witnesses of apos- 
tolic tradition. Yalentinus and Cerdo began to teach 
their heresies at Some in the Episcopate of Hyginus. 
Marcion flourished under Pius and Anicetus. There 
were to be found representatives of nearly every type 
of professed Christianity. Even Ebionism could make 
itself heard in the church of the capital. Gentile Chris- 
tians who would have no fellowship with observers of 
the law ; Jewish Christians who would have no fellow- 
ship with those who did not observe the law ; and be- 
tween these two extremes, the greater number of both 
Gentile and Jewish believers who strove, with charity 
toward one another, to walk in the spirit and doctrine of 
the Apostles, caused the Christian community at Rome, 

* "Propter potiorem principalitatexn." — Adv, Hccr, iii. 8. 2. 
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even at this early period, to ofifer an attractive field to 
the controversialist as well as to the earnest missionary. 
What place more likely to be sought by our philosophi- 
cal evangelist ? Where could he find a wider arena for 
the combat with error in which he was anxious to en- 
gage? From what portion of the ancient church is 
testimony more important than from this ? 

As might have been expected, Justin became an 
author; but of the many works which in various 
The writings pcriods have passcd under his name, only 
of Justin. three remain which can certainly be con- 
sidered his. Eusebius mentions ^ nine books by Justin 
of which he knew, and adds, "There are also many 
other works of his in the hands of many of our 
brethren." Of those named by him none are now 
extant except the Apologies and the Dialogue with 
Tr yp ho. Other works, indeecl, two of which^beaTiiib 
same titles as works mentioned by Eusebius, are found 
in the manuscripts of Justin, but, on internal grounds, 
cannot be considered his. It is even probable that 
Eusebius himself was mistaken in several particulars of 
his life of Justin. He certainly had not read Justin's 
work against heresies, for he quotes it only through 
Irenaeus.* He explicitly affirms that Justin wrote two 
Apologies, — one under Antoninus Pius, and the other 
under Marcus Aurelius. But not only were both the 
now extant Apologies certainly written under Antoni- 
nus, but Eusebius quotes from both of them as from the 
first Apology. It would thus appear that what are now 
known as the two Apologies of Justin were in Euse- 
bius's time one ; and that the second Apology, to which 

1 H. E. iv. 18. 

^ ircpi fjLovapxicif and 7rp6s '^EXXi^mi^ . 
8 Cf. H. E. iv. 18. 
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he refers, but from which he does not quote, was either 
a genuine work of Justin's which has been lost, or else 
(and more probably) some other work of similar charac- 
ter which passed under Justin's name.^ In fact, Justin 
was so prominent a character in the remembrance of 
the later Church, that many writings were purposely or 
by mistake attributed to him. During the Middle Ages 
he was not known by his genuine writings at all, but 
by a number of these spurious ones.^ Our eailiest 
manuscript of Justin's works dates from the foi^teenth 
centuiy, and contains twelve^ works alleged to have 

^ In H. E. ii. 13, Eusebius quotes from Ap. L 26, as from Jus- 
tin's " first defence addressed to Antoninus." In iiL 26, he refers to 
the same passage as containing a notice of Menander. In iy. 8, 
he quotes Ap. ii. 12, as from *Uhe Apology to Antoninus," after 
having quoted, as from the same work, Ap. i. 29 and 31. In iv. 
11, 12, he says: ** Justin, after having contended with great suc- 
cess against the Greeks, addressed also other works, containing a 
defence of our faith, to the Emperor Antoninus Pius and to the 
Senate of Rome. He also had his residence at Rome; but he 
shows who and whence he was in the following extracts in his 
Apology : " then follows Ap. i. 1. In iv. 16, he says that Justin, 
^* having given a second defence of our doctrine to the above- 
mentioned rulers [viz., Aurelius and Lucius Verus]," was mar- 
tyred. Then he quotes Ap. ii. 3, as <* in the Apology already 
quoted (cV rg dtbrjkcufiivg mrokoyitf)," which seems to refer to his 
previous citations of the longer Apology. In iv. 1 7, he cites Ap. 
ii. 12, as from '^tlie first Apology." In iv. 18, enumerating Jus- 
tin's books, he says : " There is a discourse of his, addressed to 
Antoninus Pius and his sons and the Roman Senate, in defence 
of our doctrines ; also another work, comprising a defence of our 
faith, which he addressed to the emperor of the same name, An- 
toninus Verus [i. e., Marcus Aurelius], the successor of the pre- 
ceding." Harnack (Die tTberUeferung, etc., pp. 172, etc.) argues 
with plausibility that the work now known as the SuppUcatio of 
Athenagoras was mistakenly regarded by Eusebius as the second 
Apology of Justin. 

* Cf. Hamack's Die tJberlieferung, etc., pp. 148, etc. 

* The work Adv. Grentiles is added in the manuscript as an 
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come from his pen ; and it has been only modem crit- 
icism which has by careful examination separated from 
out of these those which may be reasonably consid- 
ered genuine.^ Most of the works contained in the 
manuscript are indeed esisily condemned as spurious 
by their internal characteristics;* and none are now 

appendix to the Confatatio Dogmatum Aristotelis, without any 
inscription. 

^ There exist only two complete manuscripts of Justin, — the 
Codex Regius Parisinus, 450, written in IS 64; and the Codex 
Claromontanus (now Mediomontanus), which was taken in 1824 
from Paris to England, and which was written in 1541. Either 
the latter, however, was copied from the former, or both were 
from a common exemplar. Cf . Otto's Justini Opera, torn. i. proleg. 
XX. etc. In both manuscripts the shorter Apology precedes the 
longer, and the latter is called dtvripa. The text appears, by 
comparison with the quotations in Eusebius, to have been much 
corrupted (cf. Harnack's Die ttberlieferung, p. 135, note). The 
works assigned to Justin by the Paris manuscript are, accord- 
ing to Otto : (1) Epistola ad Zenam et Serenam ; (2) Cohortatio 
ad Grentiles ; (3) Dialogus cum Tryphone ; (4) Apologia Minor ; 
(5) Apologia Major; (6) De Monarchia; (7) Expositio rectSB 
fidei ; (8) Conf utatio dogmatum, to which the tract Adv. Gentiles 
is appended; (9) Quaestiones Christianorum ad Gentiles; (10) 
Qufestiones et Responsiones ad Orthodoxos; (II) Quaestiones 
Gentilium ad Christianos. 

* Cf. Harnack, ibid., pp. 154, etc. The question of the spuri- 
ousness of most of these works is so well settled that I have not 
thought it necessary to discuss it. The Cohortatio most closely 
resembles Justin's genuine writings; but the absence from it of 
the doctrine of the Logos is alone decisive the other way. More- 
over, Schttrer (Brieger's Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengesch., ii. 8, p. 819) 
has pointed out the apparent dependence of the Cohortatio on 
Julius Africanus, and assigned it, therefore, to the middle of 
the third century. Donaldson (Hist of Christian Lit., ii. 96) had 
already taken the same view, following Ashton (Justini Ph. et 
M. Apologise, p. 294). More recently Volter (Zeitschr. fiir wis- 
sensch. Theol., 1883, pp. 180, etc.) has argued that the Cohor- 
tatio and Africanus drew from a common source (Justus of 
Tiberias), and that the Cohortatio is a work of the second cen- 
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considered Justinian except the Apologies and the 
Dialogua • The genuineness of these is undisputed, and 
to them alone can we appeal to learn the testimony of 
Justin. One cannot but express a passing regret that 
his work against heresies, from which Irensens quoted 
and probably derived much of his own information upon 
the subject, and which would complete our knowledge 
of Justin's testimony to early Christianity by bringing 
out plainly his attitude as an orthodox Christian to the 
teaching of the Apostles, has not escaped the ravages of 
time. 

The two extant Apologies of Justin form, then, per- 
haps the most notable monument of Christianity which 
has been preserved from the second century, xhe Apol- 
at least from before the time of Irenaeus. ^^ 
By Eusebius, as has been already stated, both were 
probably regarded as one work ; and that they practi- 
cally are such may be considered quite certain.^ The 
Bhoi*ter was in all probability a sort of postscript to the 
longer, added because of certain events which had just 

tmy, and probably the first part of the treatise irfpl dkifStias by 
Apollinaris o£ Hierapolis. As to the genuineness of the Dialogue, 
Prof. B. L. GUdersleeve (Introd. to his ed. of the Apologies of J. M., 
p. xziii) writes : " Apart from the historical allusions to the sec- 
ond centurj, apart from the testimony of Eusebius, apart from the 
general agreement with the Apologies in doctrine and thought and 
want of method, the language is evidently the same ; and though 
there are slight variations in vocabulary, as might be expected 
from the difference of theme, these have little weight in compari- 
son with the remarkable coincidences in tricks of speech and 
irregularities of syntax." 

1 Boll (Zeitschr. fiir histor. Theol, 1842) is quoted by Von 
Engelhardt (p. 77) as holding that the shorter Apolocry was the 
original conclusion of the larger; but as Von Engelhardt says, 
the present conclusion of the larger Apology is complete, and no 
place for the insertion of the shorter can be found in it, or indeed 
elsewhere. 
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occurred. like the longer, it betrays by its expressions 
that it was written in the leign of Antoninus/ and 
by its references to the longer conclusively indicates 
that it was written shortly after.^ We regard it, there- 
fore, as a supplement to the longer Apology ; and if so, 
it becomes of some assistance in fixing the date at which 
. both were written.* Certainly this was not 

far from the middle of the century. The 
author speaks of the Jewish war as recent,* and of 
Christ's birth as having occurred one hundred and 
fifty years before.* Both these, however, are elastic ex- 
pressions, and different critics have assigned the larger 
Apology to dates ranging from 138 to 150 A. D. But if 
the shorter Apology was written soon after the longer, 
a new element is introduced into the calculation, in- 
asmuch as it states that at the time of its composition 
Urbicus was prefect of Bome. Now, Q. Lollius Urbi- 
cus was the legate of Antoninus in Britain when the 
famous wall of Antoninus was constructed. This was 

^ Cf . Ap. ii. 2 : " To thee, the Emperor." In the subsequent 
reign, Aurelius and Lucius Yerus were co-emperors till the death 
of the latter in 169. So, also, ** This judgment does not become 
the pious Emperor nor the philosophic Ccesary his son," is conclu- 
sive for the reign of Antoninus. So c. 15 : ** Would that you also 
would for your own sakes judge worthily of piety and philosophy" 

* In Ap. ii. 4, "We have before stated that [God] takes pleasure 
in those who imitate his properties," etc., probably refers to i. 10. 
In ii. 6, ^ As we said before, he became man according to the coun- 
sel of God, " etc., is a clear reference to Ap. i., for in Ap. ii noth- 
ing as yet has been said of the incarnation. In ii. 8, " We know 
Heracleitus, as we said before," seems to be a reference to i. 46. 

* Most critics now take this view of the shorter Apology. Cf. 
Von Engelhardt, p. 77 ; Hamack (Die tt)erlieferung, etc.), p. 146. 
Aub^ (Saint Justin, pp. 67, etc.) still holds that the shorter Apol- 
ogy was that mentioned by Eusebius as offered to Marcus Aure- 
lius, and places its date late in the reign of Antoninus. 

* Ap. i. 31 ; cf. also i. 47. ^ Ap. L 46. 
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in 140 A* D. ; and several years may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have intervened before he became prefect of 
the capital.^ Without presuming to be exact, we may 
safely say that between 145 and 150 A. D., and most 
probably in 147 or 148, the Apologies were written; 
and since the Dialogue refers^ to the Apology, and yet 
still speaks ^ of the Jewish war as recent, it Date of the 
must have been composed shortly after.* ^^"^ogue. 
This agrees very well with what we have already 
learned of the time of Justin's conversion, and of his 
probable controversy with Marcion at Some before [the 
composition of the Apology.** 

1 Not necessarily, however, seven or nine years, as Aub^ (p. 70) 
insists on the statement of Julius Capitolinus that Antoninus gen- 
erally left his legates that length of time in the provinces. Even 
if it were so, however, Urbicus might have returned to Rome as 
early as 146, since he might have gone to Britain as early as 139. 

* c. 120. • cc. 1, 9 ; cf. cc. 16, 108. 

* For Urbicus, cf. Aub^'s Saint Justin, pp. 68, etc. Aub^, 
however, introduces elements into the calculation which are unwar- 
ranted, and errs in saying that Antoninus took his third consul- 
ship in 145. Yon Engelhardt (p. 78) follows Aub^, and is misled 
by him. See, also, the article in the Encycl. Britan., *< Wall of 
Antoninus." 

* All arguments on the date of the Apology, drawn from its 
opening address, are uncertain, because of the possibilities of 
textual corruption ; yet as Aurelius was not fully associated in 
the government with Antoninus until 147, and as Lucius, who is 
described by Justin as a philosopher and lover of instruction, was 
bom in ISO, an earlier date for the Apology than 147 seems im- 
probable. On it, in fact, all the probabilities converge. If, on 
the other hand, as Harnack supposes (Die Uberlieferung, etc., 
p. 142, note), when Eusebius in the Chronicon assigned Justin's 
death to 152, he was misled by a statement of Julius Africanus, 
that in that year Crescens gave Justin trouble (meaning thereby 
that in that year the Apology was written as a result of the 
debate between Justin and Crescens), there would be reason for 
accepting that date for its composition, since Julius Africanus 
would be likely to have known the facts. To this date there Is 
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These works, then, written at such a time and at 
sach a place, demand our attention. Let us briefly 
observe their character and contents. 

The longer Apology has, according to our present 
text, this introduction : " To the Emperor Titus ^lius 
Adrianus Antoninus Pius Augustus Caesar, 
fhe 16?^? and to Verissimus,^ his phUosophic son, and 
^^^^* to Lucius^ the philosopher, by birth the 
son of Caesar^ and adopted son of Pius, a lover of 
instruction, and to the sacred Senate, and to all the 
Boman people, in behalf of the men of every race who 
are unjustly hated and abused, I, Justin, the son of 
Prisons and grandson of Bacchius, who are of Flavia 
Neapolis, a city of Sjnria, in Palestine, — being one of 
them, — have made this address and petition."* It 

no objection, except the references in the Apology and Dialogue 
to the Jewish war as recent, which make it undesirable to place 
the writings any later than possible; but Africanus may have 
referred to some subsequent action of Crescens against Justin, 
perhaps to the very plots of which Tatian speaks. 

^ M. Aurelius Antoninus. Hadrian called him Yerissimus, his 
original name having been Marcus Annius Verus. 

* L. Ceionius Commodus, afterwards L. Aurelius Verus. 

* That is, son of L. ^lius Verus, who had been adopted by 
Hadrian, but died before the latter. 

^ Various parts of this address have been called in question 
by critics. Cf. Otto's note. Eusebius (H. E. iv. 12) quotes it 
as above, except reading Kaitrapi S€/3aoT^ for ^^ar^ ILaiaapu 
Some (Ritter, Volkmar, Cave, tjberweg) would read 'Avr«>yira> 
Evat^l 2f/3aoT9 Koi Kaiaupi Oinipiaa'iwj^. Volkmar would change 
Eva'€p€i ScjSaorf to Se/Saor^ Evo-c/Sci, after many inscriptions and 
coins ; but Otto cites others like our text. Volkmar also thinks 
jcal AovKiif . . . iratdfiag spurious ; while others (Neander, Cave) 
read, instead of AovkI^ <f>iKo<r6(f}^ Aovki^ <f>i\oa'6(f>ov Kaio'apos 
<l^n vl^, on the ground that Lucius was only bom in ISO, and, 
while nominally Csesar, was really a private citizen (cf. Von En- 
gelhardt, p. 72). Otto, however, quotes Schnitzer to the effect 
that Justin could as weU have called Lucius a philosopher as his 
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opens (c. 2) with a bold appeal for justice, evidently 
imitating Plato's Apology of Socrates. "Beason di- 
rects," says Justin, " those who are truly pious and phi- 
losophical to honor and love only what is true." He 
will not flatter, and he does not fear. He simply asks 
for justice. He demands, therefore (3, 4), that men 
should not be punished merely for a name, but only 
after examination of their lives and conduct, and al- 
leges (5) that such unreasonable hatred as the Chris- 
tians experience could only be due to the instigation of 
demons, who, as they slew Socrates, now war against 
the incarnate Word Himself. Justin then (6-12) enu- 
merates three principal charges made against the Chris- 
tians, — namely, atheism, immorality, and disloyalty, — 
and proceeds briefly to meet them. Christians are not 
atheists, for they worship the true God, the Father of 
righteousness and virtue, together with the Son who 
came forth from Him to teach us, and the host of an- 
gels who follow and are like Him, and the Spirit of 
prophecy. They are not immoral; or if any be con- 
victed of crimes, they are willing that such should be 
punished. In fact, their refusal to lie in order to live 
should commend them to all thoughtful peopla Their 
belief is innocent, however incredible it may be ; while 
their rejection of the popular divinities and their spirit- 
ual worship and imitation of the Most High ought not 
to appear to philosophic rulers a crime. Finally, they 
are not disloyal, for the kingdom which they seek is a 
heavenly one. Hence they die the more willingly, that 
they may partake in it ; and their doctrines would make 

licentious father ; and remarks that the title ^ philosopher *' was 
usecl very loosely, and that the added clause, *' a lover of instruc- 
tion," indicates of itself that Lucius was not a philosopher as 
Yerissimus was. 
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good citizens of all men. With this appeal for justice and 
refutation of slanders, Justin says that he might con- 
clude ; but in the hope of convincing some of the actual 
truth of Christianity, he undertakes to show its positive 
worth and credibility. He begins to do this by describ- 
ing the reasonable worship which the Christians offer 
to God (13, 14), and by giving examples of the lofty 
ethical teaching of Christ (15-17), as well as by pro- 
ducing analogies between the Christian doctrines of 
immortality, resurrection and the end of the world and 
the teaching of nature and philosophy (18-20). He 
recites also some of the pagan fables about the sons of 
the gods and their marvellous exploits, to show how 
irrational was the honor bestowed on them, and how 
still more unreasonable it was for believers in these 
tales to persecute believers in the alleged facts of the 
life of Christ (21, 22). The object of this part of the 
Apology was to disarm unbelief and, by pro\dng that 
Christianity was neither novel nor contemptible, to pre- 
pare for the positive argument in its favor. That argu- 
ment will, he says, aim to establish three points : first, 
that the teaching of Christ and the prophets is alone 
true, and is older than all other writers ; second, that 
Jesus Christ was alone and in the proper sense begot- 
ten as a Son to God, being His Logos and First-born 
and Power,^ and having become by His will a man, 
taught us these things for the conversion and resto- 
ration of the human race; third, that before Christ 
came, some, influenced *by the demons, related through 
the poets mythological tales intended to travesty the 
future revelation (23). These were Justin's main points 
in his defence of Christianity. The nature of Christ 

^ *I. X. fi6vo9 (dtoDp vlos r^ Ot^ ycyvypijrai, \oyo£ avrov (nrdpx^^ 
Koi npcrr&roKos kclI dvvofut. 
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as the incarnate divine Logos was the starting-point 
of his thought and the central truth by which Chris- 
tianity was commended and its relations to previous 
thought and life explained. As contained in the He- 
brew prophets^ Christianity antedated all philosophy 
and all pagan religion. Whatever in them was true 
and good was derived from it^ and whatever was evil 
was originated by the demons for the purpose of op- 
posing it. To establish, therefore, the antiquity of the 
prophets and the nature of Christ, was the chief aim 
of his argument 

After descanting again on the unreasonableness of 
persecuting men who merely differ from others in re- 
ligious opinion and yet live pure lives, while idols of 
lust are worshipped, religions of other kinds permitted, 
impostors like Simon Magus and Menander honored, 
and heretics like Marcion allowed (24-29), Justin at 
last takes up the argument. This consists of proof of 
Christianity from the fulfilment of prophecy, and in- 
cludes a large portion of his book (30-53). He begins 
by giving an account of the prophets and of the preser- 
vation of theii: writings in the version of the Seventy, 
and relates that, centuries before Jesus lived, they 
predicted the main facts of his life and the mission of 
the Apostles to the world. Of these predictions he 
gives a number of examples,^ following for the most 

^ He cites predictions of Christ's advent; His triumphal entry; 
His ** cleansing by His blood those who believe on Him ; '* His birth 
from a virgin in Bethlehem ; His crucifixion ; the preaching of the 
Gospel to the Crentiles; the call of men to iepentance{ Christ's 
session in heaven ; the hostility of the world to Christianity ; the 
desolation of Judsea ; Christ's miracles ; His rejection by the Jews 
and acceptance by the Gentiles ; His humiliation, ascension, maj* 
esty, and second advent ; and the future resurrection and judg- 
ment, — the certainty of the last two of which may, he says, be 
inferred from the fulfilment already of the other predictions. 

8 
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part in bis explanations of them that ingenious and 
arbitrary method of interpretation for which the ex- 
egetes of the day and especially those of Alexandria 
were famous, — a method which regarded the Old Tes- 
tament as either a prosaic writing beforehand of later 
history or else as oracular utterances of carefully con- 
cealed meaning. He explains also the different modes 
of prophecy, and defends belief in it against the charge 
of fatalism. He pauses to reply to the objection that 
since Christ came so late, those who lived before his 
coming were irresponsible, and does so by maintain- 
ing that the divine Logos was in the world from 
the beginning, and that men of every race who lived 
rationally^ were really Christians, while those who 
lived irrationally * were enemies of Christ, and wicked. 
From all these fulfilled predictions he concludes (53) 
that the Christian's belief in Christ as the First-born 
of God and the universal Judge is completely justified. 
Justin next (54-58) endeavors to show that mythol- 
ogy was a device of the demons to imitate the future 
Christ, of whom they had learned from the prophets ; 
and he points out some of their attempts.^ One thing, 
however (55), they failed to understand, namely, the 
predictions of the Cross, although this is the greatest 
symbol of Christ's power, as may be learned from its 
prevalence in nature and human life, as for instance in 
the shape of a ship's sail, a farmer's plough, the tools 
of the mechanic, and the features of the human body. 
To the same demoniacal source he refers also the rise of 
impostors, persecutions, and heretics in recent times 

* furii \6yov, * optit \6yov. 

* Thus, e. g., Bacchus, the son of Jupiter and discoyerer of the 
▼ine, was a trayestj of Gen. xlix. 10 : << He shall be the desire of 
the Grentiles, binding his foal to the yine." ^sculapius was an 
imitation of the coming Healer, etc 
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(56-58). He then tries to show that Plato himself 
(59, 60) was directly dependent on Moses for his ac- 
count of the origin of the worid and of the second and 
third powers in the universe.^ Then follows the closing 
part of the Apology (61-67), in which Justin describes 
Christian baptism, the celebration of the Eucharist and 
the proceedings at the weekly assemblies of the Chris- 
tians, for the purpose of removing the false impressions 
which were current among the populace. With a final 
appeal for at least liberty of opinion and a solemn re- 
minder of God's judgment of all men, Justin concludes 
his Apology by appending Hadrian's letter to Minucius 
Fandanus, a proconsul of Asia, in which that emperor 
directed that Christians should only be punished after 
a legal trial. The Apologist adds, however, that he de- 
pended not so much on Hadrian's letter as on the justice 
of his cause. 

Thus the proof on which Justin relied in his argu- 
ment for Christianity was its fulfilment of prophecy. 
It should be carefully noticed that this was its arga- 
not the ground on which he pleaded for the ^^^^' 
toleration of Christianity. For that he pleaded on the 
ground of justice, and for reasons which will appear in 
our next lectura Nor was his argument intended to 
exhibit the only authority on which Christians them- 
selves rested their belief. The assertion that it was has 
been a fraitfal cause of error in the understanding of 

^ What Plato says in the TimsBus of the World-soul, << He 
placed it like a x i^ ^® aniverse," Justin thinks he took from 
the account of the brazen serpent, identifying Plato's World-soul 
with his own personal Logos. In the Ps-Platonic £p. iL occurs 
an ohecnre phrase, "nk df rpira mpi rdr rplrop" which Jnstin con- 
siders a reminiscence of the Spirit brooding over chaos. Athe- 
nagoras (Supplic. 28) sees also in the same phrase a reference 
to the Spirit. 
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Justin and bis age. His argament was simply an apol- 
ogetic one. It outlined the course of thought along 
which his own mind travelled in assuring itself of the 
credibility of the new faith, and the course along which 
he believed others would be led to the same conclusion. 
The simplicity of the Christian ceremonies, the nobility 
of Christian ethics, the analogies with paganism, were 
meant to remove obstacles from the minds of his read- 
ers, in order that the marvellous fact of prophecy and 
its fulfilment might lead to the conviction that Chris- 
tianity was the absolute and eternal trutL 

The shorter Apology was called out by Justin's in- 
dignation at a new outrage which had just occurrod. 
^^j . It opens abruptly and vehemently. It is 
the shorter addressed to the Boman people, though it 
appeals also to the emperor and the Gsesar 
as the highest representatives of the people. It de- 
clares that Christianity was being used as a charge to 
cover private malice. Of this a most outrageous in- 
stance had just taken place. A dissolute man, angry at 
his Christian wife for having rebuked his vices and 
finally left him, had charged her teacher, Ptolemseus, 
with being a Christian ; and the prefect Urbicus had 
sentenced to death Ptolemseus and two others, simply 
because they confessed their religion (1, 21). Justin 
adds that he himself expects to fall a victim to the 
malice of Crescens, whom he had publicly shown to be 
an ignorant demagogue (3). He then briefly discusses 
two more popular objections brought against the Chris- 
tians. They were asked why, if they were so willing to 
die, they did not kill themselves. Justin replies (4), that 
God made the world for man, and is pleased with those 
who do the things which are like Himself. To kill 
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themselves would be, so far as they were concerned, to 
end the race and prevent the spread of the divine doc- 
trines. At the same time, when examined, they confess 
because it is wicked not to tell the truth. They were 
asked, also, why their God did not protect them. To 
this Justin replies (5) by declaring that God placed the 
world in chaige of angels, but that some of these fell, 
and that to them and their offspring, the demons, are 
the evils endured by good men due. In contrast to 
these demons whom the wicked serve, he sets forth the 
one ineffable God whom the Christians worship, and 
His begotten Logos who became man to deliver men 
firom the demons (6). Having determined to save men 
through Christ, God spares the world for the sake of the 
Christians (7). Men, too, are responsible for their treat- 
ment of the truth, and hence God allows opportunity 
for repentance before the final judgment comes. In all 
ages those who followed Beason have been persecuted 
by the demons (8). What wonder, then, if Christians 
are ? But the time of judgment will come (9). Justin 
therefore repeats his favorite idea (10), that Christianity 
is superior to all other teaching, because it reveals the 
whole Logos (or Beason) of God. Others have known 
Him in part, but now He is completely manifested, and 
with such power over men as to demonstrate His claims. 
People should remember (11) that vice may easily simu- 
late the appearance of virtue, but that on really obeying 
and suffering for virtue does the future reward depend. 
In fact (12), the way Christians r^ard death is a 
crowning proof of the truth of their religion and of the 
falsity of the slanders reported about them. '' I am a 
Christian," he concludes (13) ; "and I find in Christian- 
ity nothing hostile to Plato, but only the completion of 
that which Plato and other philosophers taught." Justin 
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then (14) prays that his book may be authorized. He 
distinguishes himself from the Simonians, with whom 
he was afraid that he as a Samaritan might be confused, 
and remarks with no little sarcasm that his writings 
were at least not so injurious to the public morals as 
some others which were authorized and popular. 

It is clear that this supplement to Justin's Apology 
was called out by a special occasion. It attempts no 
ito chano- elaborate proof of Christianity, but deals with 
^' two popular sneers cast at the Christians. It 

is far more passionate than the longer Apology. It 
breathes a pathetic and indignant sense of injustice, and 
utters a conviction of the truth so intense as to be will- 
ing to fiEkce popular hatred without flinching and even 
death with indifiTerence. 

When now we turn to the Dialogue with Trypho, we 
find ourselves in a quite different atmosphere from that 
of the Apologies. The book is a recital, ad- 
the i^iaiogue dressed to a certain Marcus Pompeius,^ of a 
^^ ^' debate which Justin says he had had with 
the Jew Trypho and some of Trypho's friends. He met 
them while walking in the xystus^ of a certain city 
which Eusebius says was Ephesus * Saluted by Trypho 
as a philosopher, and asked for his opinions, Justin re- 
fers the Jew to the prophets of his own nation, and is 
led to relate, as we have already described, the story of 
his conversion to Christianity, and his subsequent de- 
light in the prophets as inspired teachers of truth. He 
declares that Christianity is the true philosophy, and 
points Trypho to Jesus as the Messiah whom the propb- 

1 Cf. cc. 8, 141. 

* Or covered colonnade in a gTmnasium. 

* H. £. iv. 18. Weizsacker (Jahrb. fur deutsche TheoL, xii. 1, 
pp. €a>119) thinks it was Corinth. 
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ets foretold. This leads to the discussion, which is 
conducted on the part of Justin with great elaboration, 
with many repetitions and quotations from and explana- 
tions of the Old Testament, and on the part of Trypho 
at first with amusement, sometimes with earnestness, 
but generally with a rather too docile spirit to increase 
our confidence in the historical character of the narra- 
tive. The work is much longer than even the large 
Apology; and yet, in the judgment of some scholars, 
portions of it have been lost^ The debate appears to 
have lasted at least two days.^ How far the dialogue 
actually occurred, is a difficult question to answer. 
Perhaps it did take place, but the recital of it was after- 
wards elaborated by Justin. Fortunately, however, this 
is a matter of small consequence, since our interest in 
the work consists entirely in the view of Christianity 
and ite circumstances expressed by the author. 

While the progress of the argument is often inter- 
rupted, while tedious repetitions occur and no careful 
plan is laid down for the debate, it is yet possible to 
recognize in the Dialogue three principal topics. 

The first (9-31) concerns the Mosaic ordinances, which 
Trypho represents as perpetually and universally bind- 
ing. The Jew does not indeed credit the infamous re- 
ports about the Christians, and has\ead and admired 
the ^ precepts in the so-called Gospel," but thinks nev- 
ertheless that Justin might better have remained a dis- 
ciple of Plato than have believed in Jesus, and urges 
him to obey the ritual law. Thereupon Justin declares 
that the prophets themselves predicted a new law and 
covenant which have been revealed in Jesus. He con- 
tends that the Old Testement itself required men to 

1 Cf. Otto*8 note 7 on c. 74, and note 9 on c. 105. 
« Cf. c. 86. 
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keep the eternal^ moral decrees rather than the cere- 
monial. The latter, he says, were given to the Jews 
because of that nation's persistent disposition to sin. 
God thus sought to remind them of Himself, or else, as 
in the case of circumcision, to mark them out for pun- 
ishment Justin appeals to the example of the patri- 
archs for proof that righteousness does not consist in 
these ohservances. The true fast is abstinence from 
evil (15) ; the true 'circumcision is that of the heart 
(24) ; the true Sabbath is repentance and obedience 
(12). Such rites are useless to those who have been 
witnessed to by God and have been baptized with the 
Holy Ghost. Christians have learned the true right- 
eousness from Christ (28), who has power now to de- 
liver them from the evil demons (30), and of whose 
greater power at his second advent Daniel the prophet 
spake (31). 

The last remark turns the discussion to the nature of 
Christ as taught by the Hebrew prophets, and to the 
proofs of the Messiahship of Jesus; and this subject, 
with several digressions, occupies the larger part of the 
Dialogue (32-129). When 'hypho objects to the hum- 
ble lot of Jesus, Justin shows that the prophets foretold 
two advents, — one of humiliation and the other of glory 
(32-34). He shows also that Christ is called by the 
prophets God and Lord as well as Jacob (36-38). He 
points out various types of Christ and Christianity 
(40-42),^ and infers firom them that the law was to have 

^ He mentionB as types the paschal lamb ; the goats of the day 
of atonement ; the offering of fine flour, which, he says, prefigured 
the Eucharist ; circumcision, which typified spiritual circumcision 
wrought in believers by Him who rose from the dead on the eighth 
day; the bells on the high-priest*s robe, which, he says (incor- 
rectly, cf. Exod. xxviii. 38), were twelve in number, and typified 
the Apostles. 
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an end in Christ, who was, in accordance with prophecy, 
born of a virgin (43), and whom all must believe and 
obey in order to be saved (44). After a digression 
(45-47) in which the salvability of those who lived in 
pre-Mosaic times and of Jewish Christians is main- 
tained, Trypho declares it absurd to believe that one 
who existed as God should be bom a man, and contends 
also that Elias was to precede the Christ Thereupon 
Justin — having put in the caution that even if the 
divine pre-existence of Jesus be not proved, still his 
Messiahship may be held — explains the mission of 
John the Baptist, adding, however, that before the sec- 
ond advent Elias will appear in person (48-51). He 
adduces also Jacob's prediction (Qen. xlix. 10-12) in 
proof of the two advents of Christ, and of the fact that 
Jesus is indeed the promised one (52-54). When, how- 
ever, Trypho insists that he prove plainly from the 
Scriptures that the Christ is God, Justin undertakes to 
do so (55-62) by arguing that the Old Testament theo- 
phanies explain themselves, not as appearances of the 
divine Father, but of another person, called Angel and 
Lord and Gtod and Beginning and Wisdom, who was 
subject to the Father and Maker of all things.^ 

The debate then turns to the Incarnation, which, in- 
cluding the birth from a virgin, was specially offensive 
to Trypho. Justin proves it (63-88) from the Psalms,* 
and still more particularly from Isaiah.^ In doing so, 
he also defends the doctrine from the allegation of the 
Jew that it was on a par with the tales of mythology 
(67-70) ; maintains that the Jews had cut out certain 

^ He appeals also to the eighth chapter of Proverbs, and to the 
words of Gen. L 26, ^ Let tu make man." 

* Ps. ex. 8, 4; xlv. 6-11; xcix. 1-7; Izxii. ; xix. 1-6. 

* Explaining Isa. xliL 8; vii. 10-17; and viii. 4. 
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important passages from the Scriptures which bore on 
the subject,^ and adduces other passages to prove the 

1 Dial. 71-74. Justin says the following passages had been 
cntout: (1) ^^Esdras said to the people: This passover is our 
Saviour and onr Refuge. And if ye have understood, and your 
heart has taken it in, that we are about to humble Him on a 
standard, then this place [Jerusalem] shall not be forsaken for- 
ever, said the God of Hosts. But if ye will not believe Him nor 
listen to His preaching, ye shall be a laughing-stock to the na- 
tions " (mil cJircy "Eo'dpar r^ Xaf ' Tovro r6 wdtrxa 6 a-taiifp ^fi&v 
Koi 4 KaracPvyfi iiltAv. jcal that dtaifinf3^T€ kou. oiv/Sj vfw» M rifP 
Kap^iaVi on ficXXo/icy avrhp rairfivovy cV <njfitl^ Kal furh, ravra 
cXir/o'ttficy hr aMvf ov fUf €prifA»3j 6 r((iror oZrog els t6p Snavra 
Xp6pop, \iyti 6 B€6£ T&v ^hvdfieav' eav dc firj iriarevorjrt avr^ 
/afii tlcoKOwnrrt rov lajpvyfiaros avrovy ttrfcOe ttrixapfia rotr ciAwcri). 
This passage is also quoted, with slight verbal differences, by 
Lactantius (Instt. Div. iv. 18). Its source is not known, but it 
reads like a Christian interpolation attributed to Ezra. (2) ** And 
from the things spoken by Jeremiah, they cut out the following : 
I [was] as a [harmless] lamb led to be slaughtered. They 
devised a device against me, saying. Come, let us lay wood 
to [for] his bread, and let us blot him out from the land of 
the living, and his name shall be remembered no more (Acvrr, 
ifipak»fup (vkop €t£ t6p aprop avTOv xai iicrpif^ptp ainitp ex yijt 
fftprwp Koi t6 UpofM avrov oif p^ pofrfaOj oixfri). And since this 
passage from the words of Jeremiah is still written in some copies 
in the synagogues of the Jews (for it is only a short time since 
ihey were cut out), and since from these words it is shown that 
the Jews deliberated concerning the Christ Himself, plotting to 
crucify and slay Him, He is himself declared to be, as was also 
prophesied by Isaiah, led as a sheep to the slaughter, and is here 
represented as a harmless lamb; and so, being in a difficulty 
about it, they [the Jews] gave themselves to blasphemy [i. e., by 
cutting the passage out]." This passage, however, is still found 
in all our manuscripts of Jeremiah xi. 19. (8) << And from the 
words of the same Jeremiah, they likewise cut out the following : 
The holy [so Otto, reading &ytof for the cM of the manuscripts] 
Lord God of Israel remembered His dead who lay asleep in the 
grave, and descended to them to preach to them His salvation." 
This passage is quoted by Irenasus (adv. Heer. iii. 20. 4) as from 
Isaiah, and again (iv. 22. 1) as from Jeremiah, and elsewhere (iv. 
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divinity of Chnst as well as His incarnation.^ He then 
biings forward predictions and types of the crucifixion 
and its attendant events (89-105), of the resurrection, 
the call of the Gentiles, and the conversion of the world 
(106-118). In fact, the Christians, not the Jews, are, 
according to the Old Testament itself, the holy people 
promised to the patriarchs (119, 120) ; and the conver- 
sion of the Qentiles is a crowning proof, by its fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, that Jesus is the Christ (121, 122). 
It was Christ and the Christians of whom the prophets 
spake as Israel and sons of Qod (123-125) ; and the 
many names under which Christ is set forth in the Old 
Testament show his double nature. It was He who 
appeared to the patriarchs (127), — a second divine 
person begotten by the Father^s will from His own 
substance (128) before all creation (129). 

In the remainder of the Dialogue (130-142) Justin 
shows that other prophecies foretold the conversion of 
the QentUes, and maintains that they are more faithful 
to Qod than the Jews ever were (131-133). The syn- 
agogue was typified in Leah, but the church in Sachel 
(134). The Christians, he repeats, are the true Israel, 

83. 1, 12; Y. 81. 1) without mention of the writer's name. It is 
fonnd, however, in no ancient version of the prophets. (4) He 
states that the words " from the wood " (inb rov (Ckov) were taken 
away from Ps. xcv. (xcvi.) 10, which should therefore read, "Say 
among the heathen. The Lord reigned from the wood." So Justin 
quotes it in Ap. i. 41. The words which he chums were cut out 
are not found in any manuscript of the Psalm. They are quoted 
by Tertullian (adv. Marc. iii. 19, and adv. Jud. 10) and by later Fa- 
thers. These passages, at least, show the uncritical use of manu- 
scripts of Scripture by the early writers, and the ease with which 
textual corruptions could be introduced. They show, also, the 
fact of textual variations in the manuscripts of l^e LXX* as well 
as of the New Testament. 
^ Cf. Dial. 75, 76, 88, 85-88. 
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while the Jews have rejected in Christ both God and the 
prophets (135, 136). He therefore exhorts his hearers 
to be converted, that they may be saved, like Noah, " by 
water, faith, and wood,'' and may inherit the promised 
possession; for Grod will receive, as the prophets and 
Christ declared, all of any race who seek Him, while he 
that perishes does so through lus own fault (137-140). 
Finally, that it might not be said that the crucifixion of 
Christ, having been thus predicted, was necessary, and 
that they who crucified Him were unable to act other- 
wise, he declares that God created men and angels free, 
and that repentance ia open to all (141). With this the 
discussion closes. The Jews express tiieir gratification 
with what they have heard, and Justin parts from them 
with the remark, ** I can wish nothing better for you 
than that you, perceiving that by this way it is given to 
every man to be happy, may yourselves also in all re- 
spects agree with us that Jesus is the Christ of God." ^ 

Such is a rapid survey of the course of thought in 
Justin's books. It should be added that in the Dia- 
logue three important digressions occur, of which par- 
ticular mention will be made in the following lectures. 
One of these (35) pertains to Christians who ate meat 
which had been offered to idols, — a practice which 
Justin strenuously repudiates as heretical and impious. 
The second pertains to the salvation of the ancient 
Jews and of Jewish Christians (45-47), — the latter of 
whom Justin admits will be saved if they do not com- 
pel Gentiles also to observe the law. Some, however, 
he adds, will not fellowship with them ; but he takes a 
more charitable view. The third digression (80, 81) 
pertains to the millennium. Justin expects a visible 

^ We have followed Otto's text, which happily emends the 
manuBcript. 
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reign of Christ in Jerusalem for a thousand years, and 
quotes for it Rev. xx. 4, 5 ; but he admits that many 
good Christians believe otherwise. But without dwell- 
ing at present upon these points, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve that as Justin himself lived in the very centre of 
the turmoil and conflict^ the perils and the progress of 
early Christianity, so his writings, whatever we may 
think of the worth of his arguments, bear evidence to 
an earnest, thoughtful, and brave spirit that gives addi- 
tional value to the testimony which he offers in them. 

The importance of Justin's testimony to early Chris- 
tianity we shall now be able to perceive. The external 
features of his life do of themselves make him The imooiw 
a witness of the highest value. Travelling, as jStin^s te»- 
he seems to have done, to the great cities of ^l^ ^f 
the Empire ; residing, as he certainly did dur- ^ ^« 
ing many years, in the capital itself, and thus at the prin- 
cipal focus of the literary and religious as well as of 
the social and political activity of his day, he was likely 
to know Christianity, not in its local peculiarities, but 
in its universal and essential features. His inquiiing 
mind, his love of truth, his acquaintance andGhaiao. 
with philosophy, — though, as we shall see, **'» 
they aflfected injuriously his theology, — made him a 
trustworthy witness to the broader relations which 
Christianity was beginning to acquire ; while his sturdy 
honesty and his hearty devotion to his religion assure 
us that his testimony is sincere, and that the power 
of the Gospel of which he wrote was a living reality 

to him. 

But besides this, the books of whose substance we 
have given an account evidently bear most directly 
upon the questions of special interest to us «nd th« n». 
in the second century. As an Apologist, wntingi. 
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Justin throws light upon the civil and social relations 
of early Christianity. As the author of the Dialogue, 
he throws light on the mutual relations of Gentile and 
Jewish Christianity. As a philosopher, he illustrates 
the relation of Christianity to pagan thought, the influ- 
ence of older systems upon the rising theology of the 
Church, and the dawning sense in the Church herself 
of the problems with which, as a world religion, Chris- 
tianity would have to grapple. In the course of his 
writings, moreover, be quotes frequentiy from what he 
calls " t.hft_m^prinTrq of t}if^ A.pontlon/' or " Gospcls," and 
thus becomes an important factor in the discussion of 
the canonicity and authenticity of our evangelical narra- 
tives. He describes, also, the ceremonies of the Chris- 
tians, and thus testifies to the institutions of the early 
Church. Finally, his attitude toward the Apostles ; his 
agreements with and difTerences from the teaching of 
the New Testament epistles; his claim to represent, 
not a section, but the majority of the Christian com- 
munity, taken in connection with what has already 
been mentioned, make Justin a witness of the very 
first importance to the origin and character of early 
Catholic Christianity. 

And such a witness has Justin beeu considered by all 
classes of critics. Not only do we find him referred to 
fistimate of with honor, or quoted with approval, in the 
the Church, generations immediately succeeding his own ; ^ 

* Cf. Tatian ad Graec. 18 ("4 BavfuurturaTot 'lovoripoff ") and 
19 ("Crescens endeavored to inflict on Justin and, indeed, on me 
the punishment of death, . . . because, by proclaiming the truth, 
he [Justin] convicted the philosophers of being gluttons and 
cheats"). Tertullian (adv. Valent 6), speaking of those who, be- 
ing contemporary with the Gnostic heresiarchs, had refuted them, 
mentions, first, " Justin, philosopher and martyr." Irenseus (adv. 
Hcer. iv. 6. 2) quotes from Justin's book against Marcion and (v. 
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not only do we find Eusebius at a later date giving 
a careful account of the man and of his writings;^ 
not only do we find his statements repeated, and his 
arguments used by his contemporaries and successors,^ 
and his reputation as an orthodox fiEtther and a holy 
martyr cherished by all the later Church ;^ but modem 
criticism has, in a different spirit^ found him and modem 
a prominent factor in the solution of the ^*^«"™- 
problems of early Christianity. Protestant writers were 
the first to assail the reputation of Justin, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the authority of the Church Fathers 
generally. They pointed out his errors, and declared 
his theology more Platonic than Christian, while the 
Boman Catholics defended him> The Protestant attack 
acquired new vigor with the appearance of Sender's 
writings ^ in 1762 ; but it still followed the old lines of 
debate until Eichhorn^ and Credner^ brought the crit- 

26. 2) from a writing of Jastin's, the title of which is not given. 
HippolytoB (Refut. viii. 9) mentions Tatian as a disciple of Jostin 
the Martyr. 

» Cf. H. E. ii. 18; iii. 26; iv. 8, 9, 11, 12, 16-18; v. 28. 

* Cf. Otto's Jnstini Opera, torn. i. pars ii. index iv. Also Har- 
nack's Die Uberleiferung, etc., pp. 180, etc 

' The post-Eusebian notices of Justin are scanty, and mostly 
taken from Eusebius or Irenseus, and show little or no acquaint- 
ance with Justin's writings. Photius depends on Eusebius in his 
account of Justin, except that he mentions three (spurious) writ- 
ings of the Martyr which alone, of the so-called Justinian books 
named by him, he seems to have read. Cf. Hamack's Die tlber- 
lieferung, etc., p. 150. 

^ Cf. Von Engelhardt's Das Christenthum Justins, pp. 9, etc. 

* Geschichte der Christlichen Glaubenslehren, in the Introduc- 
tion to S. J. Banmgarten's Untersachung theologischer Streitig- 
keiten. 

* 1752-1827. His Einleitung in das N. T. called out, in Amer- 
ica, Norton's Grenuineness of the Grospels. 

V Beitrage zur Einleit. in d. bibl. Schriften, 1882. 
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ical question of Justin's relation to our Grospels into the 
foreground A little later, the Tubingen school of critics 
undertook to reconstruct early Christian histoiy on a 
naturalistic basis, and forthwith the study of Justin 
took a wider range among scholars of all schools, and 
his entire relation to both the formation of the Canon 
and the development of the early Church came into con- 
sideration. For the present^ it is sufficient to remark 
that the most opposite opinions about him have been 
held by modem critics. He has been called Ebion- 
ite,^ and Pauline;^ an Ebionite at bottom, overlaid with 
Faulinism;^ a degenerate Faulinist;^ a representative 
of a so-called free Petrine party,^ or, as Hilgenfeld puts 
it,® of a Jewish-Christian or original-apostolic heathen 
Christianity ; while Baur declared that Justin cannot 
be positively assigned to any of the early parties, 
but marks the transition from them to Catholicism.^ 
While Credner considered Justin essentially Jewish- 
Christian, Von Engelhardt, his latest critic, considers 
him so essentially Gentile that his thought is declared 
to have been substantially pagan, though his language 
was colored and his heart won by Christianity. If the 
Tubingen school and their followers have labored to 
assign him to his proper place in their various schemes, 
others ^ have labored to show that he grew substantially 

^ Credner. * Neander, Semisch, Weizslicker. 

• Schwegler. * Ritschl, Overbeck. 

• Credner, Geschichtc des N. T. Can. 1860. 

• Zeitachr. fiir wissensch. TheoL, 1872. Most of the aboYS 
classification has been taken from Von Engelhardt. 

^ Christianity of the First Three Centuries, Eng. trans., toL L 
p. 146. 

" As Semisch, Domer, Otto, and, more recently, Stahlin, in re- 
ply to Yon Engelhardt (Jnstin Martyr and sein neuester Yorur- 
theiler, Leipzig, 1880). 
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on the soil of the orthodox apostolic tradition. Bat, 
whatever the estimate of the man and his position, all 
agree that he is one of the most important witnesses for 
the times in which he lived, and the problems con- 
nected with them. " For the ^i strf^rJAfll ^i^^i?Mflr^^'"C 
of the second Christian i'4iiliiii>j Im fiiwli of nil l\niiii 
t he key ; " ^ and the very diversity of opinion concern- 
ing him shows him to be still a fit snbject for renewed 
examination. 

Of coarse, in taking the testimony of one witness, we 
shall be careful not to consider him as representing 
more than we have reason to believe he « . 
really does represent In confining oarselves these leo- 
to the testimony of Jastin, we shall not ex- 
pect to learn the whole story of his age. It is possible, 
however, to discover from him the chief forces which 
were operating in post-apostolic Christianity. His wit- 
ness is a typical one. We shall not neglect, indeed, 
other testimony related to his; but with liim as a 
guide, to glance at the external and internal conditions 
of the Christianity of the first half of the second cen- 
tury, at the dangers which threatened it, the influences 
which affected it, the foundation on which it claimed 
to rest, and the living power which it possessed, will 
be the object of the following lectures. 

1 Von Engelhardt's Das Christenthum Jastins, p. 490. 



LECTURE n. 

THE TESTIMONY OF JUSTIN TO THE SOCIAL AND 
CIVIL RELATIONS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

TUSTIN is best known, as we learned in the last lec- 
^ ture, as an apologist for Christianity to the Gov- 
ernment and people of the Roman Empire in the reign 
Justin as an of Antoninus Pius. He may be regarded as 
apologist. ia most particulars a representative apol- 
ogist. Not only was he the first whose writings are 
extant, but he paved the way for those who followed 
him. While the defenders of Christianity in the sec- 
ond century often differed from one another in the posi- 
tive exposition of their religion; while some fiercely 
denounced paganism in its philosophical no less than 
in its practical forms, and others, like Justin, took 
a kindlier view of previous human thought, — they 
were perfectly agreed in their defence of Christianity 
and in the exhibition and refutation of the charges 
brought against it^ From Justin, therefore, we may ac- 
curately learn the social and civil relations of the Chris- 
tianity of his time. With great boldness of speech, 
with evidently deep conviction and trustworthy infor- 
mation, he pleaded the cause of the despised religion, 
met the slanders which were circulated against it, and 
demanded its toleration by the State. He addressed 
himself to both the magistrates and the people. He 
pleaded for Christianity both before the law and before 

1 Cf. Aub^'s Saint Justin, pp. 276, etc. 
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the tribunal of popular opinion. His Apologies^ there- 
fore^ exhibit both the civil and the social relations of 
Christianity in the middle of the second century ; the 
attitude toward it of the Government and of the popu- 
lace, and its attitude in turn toward both. 

In the first place, Justin speaks of the diffusion of 
Christianity in strong though general terms. Chris- 
tians were "men of every race."^ They 
comprised representatives of both the edu- sionofChru- 
cated and the ignorant classes.^ They were 
** from all nations ; " * and " all the earth," says our au- 
thor, " has been filled with the glory and grace of God 
and of His Christ"^ The sacrifice of thanksgiving 
was ofTered in the Eucharist "in all places through- 
out the world ; ** for, he adds, ** there is not one single 
race of men, whether barbarians or Greeks, or what- 
ever they may be called, — nomads or wanderers or 
herdsmen living in tents,^ — among whom prayers and 
giving of thanks are not made to the Father and Maker 
of the universe through the name of the crucified Jesus." 
Such language of course tells nothing as to the actual 
numerical strength of the Christians, and is not per- 
haps to be taken too literally.^ Even in much earlier 

1 Ap. i. 1, 25, 82, 40, 58, 56. • Ap. ii. 10. 

> Dial. 52, 91, 121. « Dial. 42. 

* Dial. 117. Ij &fui(ofiMP fj do/icMF icdKovfuvciv fj cV (rn^Miip 
Krtf90Tp6(l>»p oUouvTtiv, Otto, in his note, says that Scythians are 
called afMa$6pu>i in Horat Od. iii. 24. 10; Plin. H. N. iv. 12. 25; 
Justin. Hist. ii. 2 ; that nomads, such as lived in India (Plin.vi. 17. 
20), Ethiopia (vi. 80. 85), and Kumidia (t. 3), are called Soikoi ; 
and that ip CKijpaig myyorpcS^oi o^ovrrcr are especially the tent- 
nsing tribes of Arabia (Plin. v. 24. 21 ; Jul. Solin. Polyhistor. 83 ; 
Genesis ir. 20). The terms thus show how broadly Justin meant 
to speak. 

* Yet cf. the Epitaph of Abercios, quoted in Lightfoot's Igna- 
tius, i. 480. 
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times similar expressions had occasionally been osed.^ 
But the frequent employment of such language by Jus- 
tin does indicate in the Christians of his time the 
sense of growing strength, the consciousness of being 
an aggressive power which had already diffused itself 
through all classes of society and had representatives in 
all known nations. Such language could not have been 
used, if Christianity were not proving its adaptation 
generally to the various races within and beyond the 
Empire. It is impossible to express the result by fig- 
ures ; but the fact of a diffusion, at even this early pe- 
riod, wide enough to demonstrate the universal fitness 
and to promise the universal triumph of Christianity, 
may certainly be assumed. 

Not only, however, does Justin represent Christianity 
as widely diffused, but he also represents the Christian 
The Chris- Communities as forming a collection of close 
tiaa.ocieties. associations, the members of which were 
bound together by what seemed to them the strongest 
bonds. It is true that Justin does not testify to any 
organization of these separate communities into pro- 
vincial or imperial leagues. He says nothing of the 
relation of one '' church " to another ; and we shall here- 
after ^ infer from his language that the Christian com- 
munities were bound together only by their common 
&ith and mutual sympathy. We do not find in him 
any allusion to a universal church externally organized 
into one association, but only to a now universal faith 
professed by separate communities in all parts of the 
known world. Negative evidence is of course less 
weighty than positive; but inasmuch as in this par- 
ticular Justin coincides with other writers of his day, 
it may be so far considered trustworthy. The moral 
1 Col. L 6, 28 ; Ign. ad Eph. 8. > Lect YL 
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and spiritual unity of Christendom was to our Apologist 
very real, but he gives no indication that it was ex- 
pressed in external organization.^ 

But at the same time Justin distinguishes sharply be- 
tween heretical Christians and those who, as he claims, 
held to the true and apostolic doctrine. To him the 
heretics were not Christians at all,^ though popularly 
so called ; and the division between them and the 
local communities which in Justin's view were ortho- 
dox* was evidently severely drawn. These latter are 
represented by our Apologist as associations the mem- 
bers of which were very closely united. They practi- 
cally held their possessions in common ; ^ were '' always 
together ; " ^ assembled weekly for stated worship ^ and 
assisted one another in time of need.^ So far, in- 
deed, as dress and outward manners were concerned, 
they lived like other people ; • but they had their oflft- 
cers and meeting-places and ceremonies/ and thus 
formed in the strictest sense a brotherhood. Thus 
Christianity was not merely the diffusion of new truth 
or the progress of a new idea, but was also the spread 
of a new society. It was the establishment of churches 
which gave to the new faith local habitation and organ- 
ized power; and as such, its relations to the law and 
to popular sentiment were necessarily different from 
what they would have been if it had only spread as a 
new opinion from one individual to another. 

Now, Christianity, thus locally organized and widely 
diffused, is represented as encountering the intense 
enmity of the Roman world ; and the principal causes 

1 Cf. Lect VI. • Ap. L 4, 26 ; Dial. 85, 82. 

* 'Op3oyv«tiAov€g. Dial 80. * Ap. i. 14, 67. 

• Ap. i. 67. • Dial. 10. 
' Ap. i. 61-67. 
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of this enmity are explicitly stated by Justin. He 
complains that the Christians were " unjustly hated and 
H flit abused/' ^ and that report charged them with 
toward the the utmost " impiety and wickedness." * It 
was alleged that in their secret assemblies 
hideous crimes were committed, --that human victims 
were sacrificed and their blood drunk by the worship- 
pers, and that this impious banquet was followed by 
indulgence in hideous and lustful orgies.^ Such charges 
were manifestly bom of the impure heart of paganism 
itsel£ They indicate, however, the suspicion and ha- 
tred with which the Christians were regarded. Justin 
complains^ that the charge of being a Christian was 
often used as a means of gratifying private malice; 
and these infamous reports were evidently invented by 
an enmity which itself rested on deeper reasons, and 
found in such slanders an easy means of increasing 
the popular prejudice. 

He mentions, however, three charges in particular 
which were commonly made against the Christians.^ 
Particular The first was that of atheism,® — a charge 
agidnst them: which was made from the beginning and so 
(I) Atheism, j^jjg ^s paganism remained the ruling power 
of the State. It sounds strangely enough in an age 
when the gods were denied by philosophers, ridiculed 
by popular writers and neglected by the people; and 
it was probably little more th^n a battle-cry against 
the hated sect. It meant, of course, that the Chris- 
tians denied the gods of the State, and thus it in- 
volved a charge of want of patriotism as well as want 
of piety. It was an eflfective cry by which occasionally 

1 Ap. i. 1. * Ap. i. 2, 8. 

» Ap. ii. 12; i. 26; Dial. 10. * Ap. ii. 1, 2. 

• Ap. i. 6-12. • Ap. L 6. 
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to kindle the fuiy of the mob or excase oppression; 
and the Christians could only meet it by showing the 
folly of woishipping gods who were made by men and 
in which few of their professed votaries really be- 
lieved, and by declaring the deeper sense in which 
they were anything but atheists.^ The second charge 
was, as Justin puts it, that ** some Christians (s) wicked- 
have been arrested and convicted as evil- ^^^ 
doera"^ To this the Apologist replies, that as there 
are various kinds of philosophers, so are there various 
nominal Christians, and that all should not be con- 
demned because of the wrongs committed by some who 
bear the nama He demands that every accused person 
be examined, not as to the name he bears^ but as to the 
life he has led, being apparently confident that no or- 
thodox Christian will be found guilty of wrong-doing. 
The third charge was that of disloyalty to the (z) Didoy- 
Govemment.* It was apparently justified '^^' 
by what the Christians said of their King and his fu- 
ture kingdom ; but it was doubtless confirmed in pop- 
ular opinion by their refusal to worship the emperor, 
and their denial of the gods with whose recognition 
political duties were often involved in the ancient world, 
as well as by the appearance of Christianity as a widely 
diffused secret society. In vain did the Christians re- 
ply that they obeyed the laws, prayed for the emperor, 
paid their taxes, and often fought in the anny> In 
vain did Justin argue ^ that the principles of Chris- 
tianity would make good citizens of all men. The 
suspicion of the growing society remained ; and when 
to the charges of atheism and licentiousness that of 
disloyalty was added, it is evident that the popular 

1 Ap. I 6, 9, 10. • Ap. i. 7. • Ap. i. 11. 

« Ap. L 17 ; cf. Tert ApoL 42, etc. * Ap. L 12. 
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prejudice against Christianity was such as to be ever 
liable to break out into acts of open violence. 

And quite as significant as these formal chaiges 
against Christianity was the popular impatience with it 
^ , . to which Justin likewise bears witness. It 

Fopalor im- 

Mtienoewith was felt by individuals who knew its real 
purity to be a rebuke to society.^ The 
willingness of its confessors to die rather than deny 
it was in the eyes of even a Stoic like Marcus Aure- 
lius a piece of senseless obstinacy with which neither 
the rabble nor the philosophers had any sympathy.^ 
Neither could paganism understand why the Almighty 
God whom the Christians confessed did not protect 
His worshippers.' Their veiy sufferings seemed to 
disprove their religion. Hie ability to punish them 
seemed to their enemies a quick and decisive settlement 
of the whole question in debate. With such demented 
people society in general had little patience; while, 
as we have seen^ the Christian communities appeared 
in several ways dangerous to the public welfare. The 
Jews in particular led the Gentiles in hatred and ridi- 
cule of the new sect,^ and spread abroad the worst 
misrepresentations of it.^ Despite the progress which 
Christianity was making ; despite the fear with which 
the name of Christ, as the name of a mighty spirit, 
was sometimes invoked by the superstitious;® despite 
the recognition, given here and there even by unbe- 
lievers, of the moral grandeur of Christ's teaching and 

^ Ap. ii. 2. 

* Ap. iL 4. Marcus Anrelias (Med. zL 8) called it ^IttXrjw 
napardftPf — mere ambition. 

* Ap. iL 5. 

^ DiaL 6, 117, etc. ; c£. Lucian's De morte FerigrinL 
» Dial. 17. 

* DiaL 121, 131. 
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the moral enthusiasm of his followers,^ — the Christians 
were looked apon in Justin's time by the mass of their 
fellow-citizens with either haughty contempt or blinds 
impatient hatred. 

Such was the disposition of pagan society toward 
Christianity ; and we may remark that Justin's descrip- 
tion is precisely that which from the testi- j^j^^,, ^^ 
mony of the preceding and following periods scHption 
we should expect to hear. Even in the New by other 
Testament, though the sentiment of the pagan ^^ ^^' 
world toward Christianity there comes but little into 
notice, we can recognize the substance of the charges 
which Justin mentions already beginning to appear. 
The Jews in Thessalonica accused the Christians be- 
fore the magistrates of " doing contrary to the decrees of 
Caesar, saying that there is another King, one Jesus ; " ^ 
the rabble at Ephesus cried out against the injury 
done by Paul and his companions to their patron 
goddess Diana ; ' and Peter warned his readers ^ of 
the reproach and suffering which was impending over 
them as Christians at the hands of the Gentile world. 
When, then, Christianity, at last distinct from Juda- 
ism, appears on the pages of secular or ecclesiasti- 
cal history, the hostility against it is found to have 
followed the same lines, though with increasing force. 
Nero made the Christians the scapegoats of his crime 
because they were, as Tacitus informs us,' " convicted 
of hatred of the human race" and ''detested for their 
crimes;" while Suetonius,' speaking of the same pe- 
riod, calls their religion a ''new and mischievous su- 
perstitioa" Domitian put to death Flavius Clemens 

1 DiaL 10; cf. Ep. to Diog. 1. • Acts xvil. 7. 

• Acts xix. 28, 89. * 1 Pet iv. 12-17. 

* Ann. XT. 44. * Kero» 16. 
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and banished Domitilla, the wife of Clemen^ on the 
charge of ** atheism ; " ^ and Clement of Bome, about the 
same time>^ testifies that he and his fellow-Christians 
were "hated wrongfully/* while in his prayer for ru- 
lers' he proves how law-abiding and loyal they, really 
were. Pliny in his letter to Trajan, though inclined to 
judge the Christians leniently, nevertheless betrays the 
temper of the age when he affirms that whatever their 
character, they deserved punishment on account of their 
obstinacy ; ^ while the silence concerning Christianity on 
the part of such writers as Plutarch and Dio Chiysos- 
tom, who had so much in common with it and who 
could scarcely have been ignorant of it, shows with what 
contempt it must have been regarded by the cultured 
as well as by the popular paganism of their day. And 
when, on the other hand, we turn to the writers subse- 
quent to Justin, we find the same hatred which he de- 
scribes and the same charges which he refutes described 
and refuted with even more elaboration, as for exam- 
ple in the Supplicatio of Athenagoras, the Apology of 
Tertullian, and the Octavius of Minucius Felix. His 
description of the popular enmity toward the Christians 
is, therefore, the common testimony of the whole century 
to which he belonged. Society was suspicious of the 
political aims of the Christians. The dying embers of 
reh'gious zeal were kindled into fresh outbursts of flame 
by the Christian's practical contempt for the old gods, — 
a flame which the sceptical philosophy had been too 
theoretical to kindla Individual hatred of goodness, 
the traditional enmity of the Jews, the love of the rabble 

1 Dion. Cass. IxTii. 44 ; Sueton. Domit. 15. That Flayios Cle- 
mens and Domitilla were Christians, cf. Lightfoot's Commentarj 
on Philippians, pp. 22, 23, and on Clement, of Rome, pp. 257, etc. 

• Ad Cor. i. 60. » Ibid., 60, 61. * Cf. below. 
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for cruelty, the ill-will or fanaticism of magistrates, the 
terror caused 1^ national calamities, comhined in various 
proportions to impute infamous deeds to these quiet, 
isolated people, and to make them the objects of un- 
reasonable hatred to the mass of their feUow-men. 

As we consider this social prejudice of the Soman 
world against the followers of Christ, two . , ^ 
observations may be made in explanation of&ispopa. 
of it. Manifestly the main charge against ' '^' 

them, the charge which caught most quickly the ear 
of the populace, was a political one. The chaige of 
"atheism" was itself a political charga _. ^ 
Beligion and politics were formally united tiinsunpA. 
in the pagan world. Religion was chiefly 
supported by political considerations, and this not only 
because of the deliberate policy of statesmen, but be- 
cause of the political fears and superstitions of the 
people. The habits of the Christians lent plausibility 
to the charge. Their refusal to sacrifice was naturally 
interpreted as disloyalty. Their necessary separation 
from much of the daily life and from many of the 
pleasures of their fellow-citizens, because these involved 
in countless little ways a recognition of the gods, added 
to the charge of disloyalty the impression that they 
were at war with society itself. They were thus inevi- 
tably objects of dislike. The slanders invented against 
them were but the expression of the feeling that what- 
ever was unhuman belonged to the Christians, and in 
any popular outbreak they were the natural victims 
selected to gratify the anger or satisfy the terror of the 
mob. And hence it is equally manifest that this polit- 
ical and social antipathy was ultimately due to the 
radical difference in character between pagan and Chris- 
tian Ufa The former could not understand the latter. 
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Immoiality could not but hate morality ; and there was 
a profound truth expressed by Justin in a crude way, 
The enmity ^^^^ ^® attributed persecution to the rage of 
of the new the demous. Besides this, a society to which 

and the old "^ 

ideas inevi- this world was the only real place of happi- 
ness, and force the only real divinity, and 
religion only a political safeguard, and ethics only a pub- 
lic law founded on expediency, could not understand the 
Christian's sense of immediate responsibility to God and 
practical hope of a future lifa Pride of race and the 
spirit of conquest could not understand universal love 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice. Even pagan culture had 
been too much accustomed to regard itself as the privi- 
lege of a select few to understand a philosophy of aiv 
tisans and slaves, of women and children ; and had too 
often bowed in the temples of the gods whom it denied 
to understand the firm refusal of the Christians to live 
at the cost of a lie. We see, therefore, in the antago- 
nism of pagan society toward Christianity, the clash of 
natural foes, the inevitable repulsion of fundamentally 
opposed moral forces ; and the vulgar hatred and slan- 
ders, the outbursts of violence, the vengeance of private 
malice, as well as the contempt of the cultured classes, 
were but the results, as Justin himself felt and said, of 
an hostility too deep and radical to be due to any causes 
save those which determined the very foundations of 
character. To the historian, no less than to the theolo- 
gian, must the explanation lie in the necessary antipathy 
of the ideals, standards, and principles of the old world 
to those of the new. 

All this popular prejudice, however, might have 
Attitude of availed little, if it had not been for the 
Goyemment. fact that in the eyes of Boman law Chris- 
tianity was, almost of necessity, lllegaL The attitude 
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toward the new religion of the Boman Government in 
general, and particularly that of Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the Antonines, has long been a matter of dispute. Let 
us first examine on this point the testimony of Justin, 
and compare it with other known facts of history. 

Justin complains that the Christians were condemned 
merely for a name,' and that no investigation was held 
as to their moral character or conduct^ The christUnity 
simple denial of Christianity was sufiBcient *"*^' 
to secure the release of the accused.^ He relates ^ that 
the prefect Urbicus put to death three persons on this 
ground alone, and shows that in the enforcement of the 
law much depended on the caprice of the magistrate. 
Finally, he appends to his larger Apology a letter written 
about twenty-five years before ^ by Hadrian to Minu- 
cius Fundanus, a proconsul of Asia, which Justin seems 
to have considered favorable to at least fair treatment of 
the Christians. Of this letter I shall speak in a mo* 
ment. For the present it should be observed that^ 
according to Justin's own testimony, Christianity was 
illegal It was itself a crime in the eyes of the law. 
While individual magistrates may have acted arbitrarily 
in their proceedings, such action as Justin describes 
could not have occurred, if at least the letter of the law 
had not proscribed the professors of the new religion. 

At the same time Justin does not complain of any 
formal, governmental persecution. To the i^^fonnij 
fact of outrages he bears explicit testimony, penecuUon, 

- , , , out frequant 

but not to a systematic war against the ootm^ 
Christians, directed from headquarters. He P"*'**" ' 
rather complains that the Imperial rulers did not ac- 

^ Ap. L 4. s Ap. L 2, 7. 

• Ap. i. S. * Ap. ii. 2. 

i Ci Lic^tfoot'8 Ignatitu, L 460. 
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tivdy interfere to prevent each outrages.^ He certainly 
writes as if these latter were not infrequent;^ but the 
example of them which he adduces in his smaller Apol- 
ogy ^ illustrates merely the way in which private malice 
was sometimes the cause of persecution, while he lays 
the blame more on magistrates like Urbicus^ than on 
the Imperial rulers themselves. He declares, indeed,^ 
that ^ children or weak women " had been tortured to 
procure evidence against the Christians ; but this may 
have been no more than the work of occasional fanati- 
cism ; nor does Justin speak as if such cruelties had 
recently occurred,^ and he intimates in one place ^ that 
the Government prevented the hatred of the Jews from 
venting itself as it would otherwise do. The scope of 
his testimony, in short, is to represent persecutions as 
outbursts of popular or individual anger, permitted or 
abetted by magistrates, and rendered possible by the 
existing laws. Of any organized or systematic perse- 
cution he does not speak. 

How far '^^^ question therefore arises, how far this 

Justin's com- representation of the state of the case is con- 

Elalnt justi- 
ed by other firmed by other evidence. 

If we examine the letter of Hadrian which 
Justin appended to his Apology, and which in the Latin 
Hadrian's form preserved by Rufinus in his translation 
letter. ^f Eusebius® may reasonably be considered 

genuine,^ we find that it was directed merely against 

1 Ap. i. 2. 

' Ap. L 4, 57. He speaks of ** unutterable cruelties, death and 
torments'' (Dial. 18; cf. too 110). 

« Ap. ii. 2. * Ap. iL 1. • Ap. IL 12. 

* Fliny (Letter to Trajan) says that he tortured two women to 
learn from them the truth about the Christians. 

T Dial. 16. • H. E. iv. 10. 

* Cf. Lightfoot's Ignatius, i. 460, etc., where the history of opln- 
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assanlts upon the Christians made without observance 
of the forms of law. Hadrian allows process against 
them, if there be a regular prosecutor. He prohibits 
his officers from yielding to the cries of the mob, 
and further directs that false accusers shall be them- 
selves severely punished; but he assumes that Chris- 
tianity ma}' be itself a punishable offence. The letter 
was, in a certain measure, favorable to the Christians. 
It protected them from mob-violence and brutal assault, 
and it evinced a disposition on the part of the emperor 
not to encourage persecution, but rather to restrain it. 
Still, the sentence, "If any one make an accusation, 
and prove that the said men do anything contrary to 
the laws, you shall adjudge punishments in proportion 
to the desert of the offences," left the existing laws 
unchanged, and shows that the emperor intended to 
follow the already established usage. 

light is thrown on that usage by the earlier corre- 
spondence of Trajan and Pliny. Pliny the Younger was 
propraetor of Pontus and Bithynia, and wrote CorTespond- 
his famous letter to Trajan in A. D. 112.* In i?Sjan and 
it he expresses his ignorance of how far it ^^y* 
was customary for the Government to punish or seek out 
the Christiana He had hesitated as to whether the age 
of the accused should affect his sentence ; whether the 
name of Christian was to be itself punished, or only the 
offences that might be added to the name. As it was, 
he had asked the accused if they were Christians. 
When they confessed, he had asked a second and a 

ion concerning the letter, and the argument for its genuineness, is 
briefly bnt satisfactorily given. 

^ CL Lightfoot's Ignatius, i. 582, note, where an account is 
^▼en of Mommsen's investigations, based on the recent discovery 
of an inscription, hy which the date of the correspondence is accu- 
rately fixed. 
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third time, threatening them with punishment When 
they persisted, he had ordered them to execution, not 
doubting that, whatever their beUef might be, their 
obstinacy deserved punishment Those of them, how- 
ever, who were Boman citizens he had ordered to be sent 
to the capital. But this treatment of the matter had 
only shown him the difficulties of his position. Various 
classes of accused persons came before him. Many were 
anonymously accused. Those who denied Ghristianityy 
and called on the gods, and adored the image of the em- 
peror, and cursed Christ, — which, Pliny adds, he had 
been told no true Christian would do, — he had dismissed. 
Others confessed that they had been Christians, but had 
ceased to be so ; yet these assured the governor of the 
innocuous character of the Christian doctrines and hab- 
its, and that the Christians had even abandoned their 
practice of celebrating an evening meaH together, in 
obedience to the emperor's prohibition of clubs. Pliny, 
in short, found Christianity to be merely a '' perverse, 
extravagant superstition." ^ He therefore, especially in 
view of the lai^e number of Christians in his province, 
consulted the emperor as to what course he should pursue. 
It seemed to him possible to correct this superstition, if 
severity were tempered with mildness. Already, he de- 
clares, had his action revived the worship in the temples. 
In reply, Trajan commended Pliny's action. He directed 
that Christians should not be sought after, but that, when 
accused, they should be punished unless they denied 
Christianity and adored the gods ; in which case, even 
although suspected of having formerly been Christians, 
they should be set free. No anonymous accusations, 
however, should be received. 

* The ayAntf, 

* '* Superstitionem pravam immodicam." 
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It is evident from these letters that neither Trajan 
nor Pliny cared anything for Christiamty in its re- 
ligious aspects, and did not consider it as more than 
a transient phase of superstition. They had no wish 
to he religious persecutors. But they were determined 
to insist on the loyalty of all subjects of the Boman 
Empire. To them the first of all duties was obe- 
dience to the State; and it was wholly as a political 
matter that they viewed religion in general, and Chris- 
tianity in particular. Trajan, moreover, had strongly 
enforced the earlier laws directed against secret associa- 
tions or clubs. Only such associations as Determine, 
had been specifically authorized were per- Goreniment 
mitted. Such was the law passed as early J[I,J[„J£Jrized 
as the times of Julius Caesar,^ to check "ocieties. 
the political influence of the dubs, which had been 
injurious to the State in the later days of the 
Sepublic; and the emperors found it necessary. to 
watch the formation of such associations with jealous 
eyes. In a previous letter to Pliny, Trajan had refused 
to sanction even a small association which it was pro- 
posed to form in Nicomedia for the purpose of putting 
out fires. Under this prohibition of "hetaeriffl*' the 
Christian communities came as soon as Chris- The Chris- 
tianity was clearly separated from Judaism, fhS«7^re**** 
As a religion, Christianity, unlike Judaism, ^*«ff^» 
was not recognized It could not be, since it had no 
national or local habitatioa It could only be viewed 
as a secret association; and De Bossi^ has andChris- 
shown that at a later period the church was crime. 
first recognized by the law as an authorized burial-club. 

^ C£. Mommsen's Hist, of Rome, !▼. 601. 
* Roma Sotterranea, i. 10, etc., cited by Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. 
20, note 2. 

6 
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Hence, to Trajan and Pliny the Christian societies 
were illegal, and membership in them a crime. To 
the emperor and his proprsetor there was but one 
test of loyalty to be appUed to all subjects of the Em- 
pire. The latter must sacrifice to the gods of Bome, 
and adore the emperor's image. This requirement, it 
should be remembered, was simply a political ona The 
worship of the emperors was the one cult in which the 
Boman world was united, and was the universal sjrm- 
bol of political fealty. Befusal to render such homage 
was, to Pliny's mind, madness and invincible obstinacy. 
Whatever else they might believe, in this all loyal cit- 
izens would concur. In vain might the Christians 
protest that they were law-abiding citizens, that they 
prayed for the emperor, and discharged their civil du- 
ties. The worship of the emperor was part of the oath 
of allegiance ; and these men, who were joined together 
in a secret, unauthorized association, and who refused 
to render the required homage to the majesty of the 
Empire, were of necessity proscribed and amenable to 
punishment, and all the more so in the eyes of those 
magistrates who were zealous for what they deemed the 
public welfare. 

Trajan , therefore, is not to be considered, as has often 
been done, as having issued an edict against Christianity, 
Position or as having first legalized persecution.^ There 
Trgjfto. is nothing to show that such an edict was 
ever issued till the beginning of the third century.* He 
simply enforced already existing laws, under which Chris- 
tianity was illegal, and had been treated as such. Nor 
was either he or Pliny solicitous to destroy Christianity 

^ Cf. this subject discussed in Lightfoot's Ignatius, i. 7, etc. 
* Cf. Gibbon's Decline and Fall, eh. xvL ; Aub^'s Saint Justin, 
eh. L of Introduction, p. 44. 
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as a religion. Both show a disposition to as much mild- 
, ness as was, in their view, consistent with the peace and 
loyalty of the community ; while at the same time both 
assume that the Christian societies were illegal, and that 
membership in them was a heinous offenca 

With this, then, corresponds the letter of Hadrian to 
Minucius Fundanus. It is written in the same spirit as 
Trajan's to PKny, and was clearly intended j,^^ ^, 
to continue the same policy. Consequently Jo8tm*« 
Justin could not properly plead Hadrian's Hadrian's 
letter as granting toleration to Christianity. 
He could plead it against all acts of popular or private 
violence. He could plead also the spirit of mildness 
and conciliation which is manifest in it It would 
seem, indeed, from his language,^ that he thought it 
granted the very thing which he demanded; namely, 
the trial of Christians only for what was generally 
esteemed criminal. So he seems to have interpreted 
the direction of the letter that accusers should show 
that the Christians had done something c(mtrary to the 
laios.^ But since, as we have seen, the laws forbade 
membership in unauthorized societies, Justin's inter- 
pretation, if such were really meant by him, would not 
stand, and the law still left it possible for Christians to 
be punished " merely for a name." The Apologist could 
only appeal from the mild and just spirit of Hadrian to 
the still milder and juster spirit of Antoninus. 

^ Ap. i. 68. " Though from the letter of Hadrian we could 
demand that you order the judgment to be given as we have 
asked." 

' Gieseler (Ch. Hist. i. 126, note 4) sees this interpretation of 
Hadrian's letter, imputed by the Christians to Antoninus in the 
spurious letter of the latter to the Commune of Asia, where Ha- 
drian is quoted as forbidding molestation of the Christians, unless 
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Bat the condition of things described by Juatin is pre- 
cisely that which from these Imperial letters we should 

have expected to find. It ia easy to see that 
tion COD- being thus under the ban of the law without 

being specifically proscribed, Christiana were 
likely to be variously treated in different places and at 
difierent times. The enforcement of the general law 
would naturally vary with the temper of officials and 



The evidence' goes to show that neither Trajan, Ha- 
drian, nor Antoninus took any active part in the per- 
secution of Christians, but sought rather to 



sistently upon the lines laid down in the 
letter to Pliny which we have discussed. This had not 
been the case in the previous period. The two Eoman 
persecutions of the first century of which we have any 
clear account were directed by Nero and Domitian 
themselves.' But with the accession of Trajan, and 
indeed of Nerva before him, a new class of princes oc- 
cupied the throne of the Osesars, — princes who were 
neither jealous nor tyrannical nor serious enough to 
persecute religion as such, and who were too just to 
countenance popular violence. While, therefore, during 
their reigns the Christian societies were unlawful, these 
emperors appear to have been more and more inclined 
to deal gently with the offenders, and to have insisted 
that their ofBcers should only condemn such as were 
convicted by legal process. We are told by Melito * ■ 

1 See this collected by L^btfoot, Ignatius, i. 1-69, 460-529. 

* For Nero's persecution, ct. Tac. Ann. xr. ii; Eus. H. E, iL 
S&. For Domiti&n'g, ci Dio Cms. IxviL M,iind Eus. H. E.iii. 17, 
19, 20, who qnotes Hegesippiu aad TertoUian. Ct eito CI. Rom. 
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that Antoninus "wiote to the cities forbidding any 
strange movements against ns."* "Among these/' he 
adds, " were the ordinances to the Lanssaeans, to the 
Thessalonians and Athenians and all the Greeks." ^ By 
''strange movements" we are doubtless again to under- 
stand popular or irregular assaults. It would thus ap- 
pear that the mild policy of the emperors continued 
If Trajan, resolved though he was to put down illegal 
associations, and clearly though he recognized member- 
ship in a Christian society to be a crime, yet directed 
that Christians should only be condemned when accused 
by a responsible party and convicted in legal form, 
Hadrian still more emphatically laid down the same 
rule, even directing that false accusers should be se- 
verely punished ; and Antoninus, who possessed a more 
amiable temper than either of his predecessors, rebuked, 
apparently on several occasions, the spirit of lawless 
persecutioa We are certainly not to suppose that 
Christianity was regarded with any more respect for 
not being officially persecuted. We are to attribute 
the Imperial policy as much to indifference toward and 
contempt for the Christians as to the humanity of the 
reigning princes. If the letter of Hadrian to the Con- 
sul Servianus be genuine,^ that emperor looked on at 
least the Christians of Egypt as merely one of the 
many varieties of fanatics which Alexandria contained, 

^ The letter to the Commune of Asia, one form of which is 
given by Ens. H. E. iv. 18, and another form appended in the 
mannscriptfl, together with the pretended letter of Marcus Aure- 
lius to the Senate, to the larger Apology of Justin, is ohviously 
spurious, whether it he attributed to Antoninus or to Aurelius. It 
is a eulogy of the Christians. Cf. Lightfoot*s Ignatius, i. 465-469 ; 
Gieseler's Ch. Hist i. 126, note 4 ; Neander's Ch. Hist. L 104. 

* Lightfoot (Ignatius, L 464) seems inclined to accept its 
genuineness. 
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and as being as insincere as the rest Thej all, he says^ 
have one Ood; namely, money.^ But whatever the 
cause, such was the policy of these emperors ; and it is 
not till the reign of Marcus Auielius that direct opposi- 
tion to Christianity can be laid at the Imperial door. 
It is he, the most serious of all the emperors and the 
one most devoted to the Boman ideal of obedience to 
the State, to whom responsibility for active persecution 
of the Christians can first, after Domitian, be plausibly 
attached. Not only were the sufferings of the Chris- 
tians in his reign greatly increased, but he himself, 
while still nominally acting on the principles of his 
predecessors, seems to have favored the active search 
for offenders which his ofiicials instituted in Graul and 
Asia;^ while his expressions concerning the Christians,^ 
and his decrees against what he considered " supersti- 
tions " and " new religions," * plainly indicate the posi- 
tive hatred which he must have felt toward the rising 
sect His son Commodus, on the contrary, more than 
returned to the mild policy of his father's predecessors. 

If, moreover, the evidence shows that under Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus the Imperial Government^ while 

1 "Unusillifldeusnuinmiisest." Some read '^nulluB" for ^nnm- 
mns " (c£. Weiseler's Die Christenverfolgung dcr Casaren, p. 33) ; 
but the emperor's contempt is none the less plain. " Nummus," 
however, is generally accepted. 

* For the persecution at Lyons and Vienne, cf. £us. H. £. ▼. 
1, 2. That new violence in persecution was begun in Asia hj the 
Roman officials is attested by Melito (Eus. H. E. iv. 26), which 
Neander (Ch. Hist. i. 105) thinks could not have happened with- 
out the emperor's permission. Cf. also Lightfoot's Ignatius, L 
500, 510. The so-called letter of Aurelius to the Senate is a 
Christian fable (cf. Lightfoot's Ignatius, i. 469, etc.; Gieseler's 
Ch. Hist. i. 127, note 10). 

* Meditat. xi. 8, quoted above. 

* These are quoted in Lightfoot's Ignadus, i. 486. 
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regarding Christianity as illegal, sought to restrain pop- 
ular outbreaks, it also seems to show that under these 
emperors the actual sufferings of the Chris- The suffer- 
tians were, after all, not very severe. In con- c£Ltiaiur 
ceiving of these, we should not take too 2?ata^^e? 
literally the statements of later Christian writ- ^^^^^^ 
ers, nor accept without critical examination the martyr- 
ologies, nor reckon to this early period the slaughters of 
the succeeding century. By the side of the evidence 
for persecution, we may place other facts which show 
that oftentimes the presence and activity of the Chris- 
tians were practically tolerated. Thus Ignatius, on his 
journey to Home, though a prisoner under guard, re- 
ceived deputations from the churches of Asia, and had 
apparently free intercourse with them. Lucian also, at 
a period but little later than the time of Justin's writ- 
ings, describes the attentions paid by the Christians to 
their brethren in prison ; ^ and Justin himself^ speaks, 
as do other writers, of those in bonds as regular ob- 
jects of the charity of the church. These facts certainly 
imply no great rigor of persecution, and quite accord 
with the spirit of the Imperial rescripts. Bishop light- 
foot ^ concludes, after a careful examination, that only 
one known martyrdom can be confidently ascribed to 
the reign of Hadrian, and, besides the Bithynian suffer- 
ers of whom Pliny informs us, we know of only two in 
the reign of Trajan^ Under Antoninus the number of 

1 De morte Periprini, 12. • Ap. i. 67. 

* Ignatius and Polycarp, L 4S6, etc. Under Hadrian, Tele- 
tphorus, Bishop of Rome, suffered; probably in a. d. 187 or 188. 
Lren. ady. Hser. iiL 8, 4. 

* Symeon of Jerusalem (according to Hegesippns, in Ens. H. E. 
iii. 82) and Ignatius. This statement, however, is not to he un- 
derstood as affirming that no other martyrdoms occurred, but only 
that they were fewer than has been supposed. 
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martyrs was laiger. The letters of the emperor to the 
Greeks, to which Melito refers, imply that assaults upon 
the Christians had been renewed in violent forms ; and 
from Dionysius of Corinth,^ we hear of persecutions oc- 
curring about this time at Athens, in which Publius 
the bishop had been martyred The death of Polycarp, 
of Smyrna, is also to be placed in 155 or 156, and 
therefore in the reign of Antoninus.^ 

With all this the testimony of Justin, as we have* pre- 
sented it, coincides; but it is not to be so interpreted 
-, ^, as to hide the &ct that the era of real perse- 

i^ersecntion , * 

but just be- cution was but just beginnmg. Such, indeed, 
^"'""^* was Justin's own opinion. He expected per- 
secution to wax worse and worse until Christ should 
return.' As things then were, the Christians had truly 
reason enough to complain. Suspected and hated by 
their fellow-men, they were liable to be made at any 
moment the victims of popular fury. Their societies 
being illegal, private malice could always procure their 
imprisonment or death. Proscribed by the law, the 
possibility of suffering ''for a name" was always im- 
pending over them. Enough had already suffered to 
justify the Apologist's complaint and appeal But the 
great conflict was only beginning. As at first Chris- 
tians had been protected through being identified in 
Boman eyes with the Jews, so were they afterwards in 
some measure protected by the Providence which placed 
on the Imperial throne rulers too tolerant and just to 
permit popular hatred to express itself without the 
forms of law. Thus measurably shielded while suffi- 

^ £u8. H. £. iv. 28. 

* Cf. Lightfoot*8 Ignatius and Polycarp, L 629, where Wad- 
dington*8 researches are giyen. 

• Dial. 89, 110. 
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dently disciplined bj suffering, Christianity was enabled 
to prepare for the later straggle. In Justin's time the 
omens of the coming battle were beginning to appear. 
But it was not till the following century that the hand- 
to-hand conflict of Christianity and paganism — the 
former now strong in numbers and widely pervading 
society, and the latter upheld avowedly by emperors 
and Government — was in reality fought 

With, then, this view of the social and civil relations 
of early Christianity, we are ready to appre- 
ciate the defence of his religion which Justin fence of 
offered to the rulers and people of the Em- ** **" 
pire. Let us observe his plea, estimate its force, and 
consider its implications. 

Justin's Apology was manifestly in substance an 
appeal against that policy of the Government which, 
as we have seen, classed Christianity in the He appealed 
number of illicit societies- It is true that foS^ 
Justin did not say this formally, but it is tgJ'J^rfgti^ 
implied in what he did say. He complained BocMUes. 
against the injustice of condemning men merely for a 
name* He insisted that each man should be tried on 
the ground of his moral character and conduct He 
indignantly appealed to the equity of the rulers, and 
asked how they could permit such manifest tyranny. 
He interpreted Hadrian's letter as opposed to such 
treatment of guiltless mea In short, he appealed for 
liberty of opinion and worship, for the toleration of 
Christianity and its protection from violence. He de- 
manded that it be placed on a level with other wor- 
ships and beliefe which were allowed by the authorities. 
If it be asked why he did not couch his demand in legal 
terms, the reply may be made that Justin was not a 
lawyer, and that he was going to offer a deeper reason 
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for the toleration of Christianity than could be given 
by any merely legal argument. 

On what grounds, then, did Justin base his demand 
for toleration? He could not show that Christianity 
On the ^^ entitled to recognition as a national form 

ground that of worsbip ; for such it was not, least of all 
wasphiioflo- in Justin's mind. It knew no locality for 
^ ^' its home, no nation for its special possessor. 

On what ground, then, could its apologist plead for tol- 
eration, and the Christian societies for liberty of wor- 
ship ? Justin was led by the bent of his own mind, 
and perhaps by a shrewd appreciation of the real force 
of the plea, to appeal for toleration on what, under the 
circumstances, were the strongest grounds which he could 
have taken. He presented Christianity as a philosophy, 
and joined therewith a description of the moral purity 
of the Christians and the innocence and simplicity of 
their worship. The first of these pleas constituted his 
real, positive argument for toleitition. The second was 
meant to remove suspicion and give force to the first 
Christianity was a philosophy. Why, then, should it 
be persecuted? Why should liberty of thought be 
curtailed ? 

That such was actually Justin's plea will appear 
from his language. Though it is in the Dialogue that 
he formally declares Christianity to be the true phi- 
losophy,^ yet this idea moulds the Apologies and forms 
their fundamental thought. He appeals to the ru- 
lers, as philosophers, to be governed by reason rather 
than custom in their treatment of the Christians.^ He 
declares that Christ is the incarnate Beason of God, 
who had formerly enlightened Socrates and others, 
and whom the evil demons had always opposed.* He 

1 Dial. 8. « Ap. L 2, 8. « Ap. L 6. 
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compares the differences among Christians to those 
among philosophers, who, however, are not indiscrimi- 
nately condemned.^ He dwells on the reasonableness 
of the Christian worship of Grod ' in contrast, to the 
follies of idol-worship, and explains the non-political 
character of his aims and hopes.' He exhibits the 
ethical teaching of Christ,^ frequently shows that the 
Christian doctrines were such as in whole or in part 
had been taught by honored philosophic teachers or 
schools,^ and even points out resemblances between 
the facts of Christ's life and the fables of mythology.^ 
He reminds his readers of the varieties of heathenism 
itself,^ and endeavors to give a rational explanation of 
the world's hatred of the Christians by attributing it 
to the hostility which in all ages the evil spirits had 
aroused against truth and goodness.' For the same 
purpose he enters at length upon the proof of Chris- 
tianity from prophecy.^ This may seem a method of 
proof little likely to have affected his pagan readers, 
yet it was not so ineffective as we would suppose. It 
would at least impress them as convincing, if trua We 
know that the Stoics attributed great value to proph- 
ecy ; ^ while the frequent use of this method of proof 
by the early Apologists generally certainly implies that 
it appealed strongly not only to their own minds but 
to the mind of their age. In fine, Justin represents 
Christianity ^^ as the complete manifestation of Season, 
accredited as such by its fulfilment of prophecy. He 

1 Ap. i. 7. « Ap. i. 10, 18. 

• Ap. i. 11. < Ap. i. 16-17. 

• Ap. i. 6, S, 18, 20, 59; il 8. • Ap. i. 21, 22. 

7 Ap. i. 24. • Ap. i. 14, 26 ; IL 8. 

• Ap. i. 81-63. 

10 Cf. Zeller's Outlines of Greek Philosophy, p. 264. 
" Ap. ii. 18. 
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exhibits it as the perfect philosophy^ of which other 
systems had been partial gleams; as the final truth 
which had made Qod known, and duty plain, and future 
retribution certain, — the truth, therefore, against which 
error and evil had always waged war, and which must 
alwajTs expect to receive the blows and the sneers of a 
misguided world. 

It is not my purpose here to indicate the place 
which these views took in Justin's theology,^ but simply 
PUusibiiitj ^ point out their bearing on his defence of 
of hiB plea. Christianity. If a philosophy, why should it 
be proscribed ? Were not philosophers of all kinds free 
to teach their peculiar doctrines ? Were they not to be 
met in every city ? Did they not found schools ? Why 
should this particular set of opinions, which contained 
so many elements with which the most illustrious phi- 
losophers agreed, be alone condemned merely for its 
name ? Such, if I mistake not, was the real substance 
of Justin's plea, and it is not hard to perceive both its 
force and its weakness. 

It was a plausible plea. If Christianity had really 
been nothing but a philosophy, it would probably never 
have been persecuted. Justin may well have felt that 
his presentation of the case would commend his cause 
to cultured readers. For such he chiefly wrote. He 
spoke as a philosopher as well as a Christian, and to 
the philosophic as well as to the popular ear he ad- 
dressed his words. He ever had in mind the " philo- 
sophic Caesar" as well as the " pious Emperor," and he 
may have not unreasonably expected that the just and 
gentle Antoninus would agree with the young philoso- 
pher who shared his throne in granting freedom of 
opinion and of speech to every school of thought. In 

1 Cf. Lect. IV. 
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view of the universal respect paid to philosophy, why 
should not Christian philosophy be tolerated ? In view 
of the prevailingly theological character of nearly all 
philosophy at that period, why should not the Chris- 
tian doctrine of God be also pennitted? In view 
of the manifest afiGinity of many of Justin's ideas with 
those of the honored master of the Academy, in view 
of the Apologist's sympathy with philosophical doc- 
trines and use of philosophical language, why should 
he and his fellow-beUevers be classed with the super- 
stitious, and punished as enemies of the State ? Justin 
seems to have honestly felt that no reasonable prince, 
who knew the real character of the Christian doctrine 
and life, could fail to admit that such teaching ought 
not to be proscribed. This was a new way of . 
defending Christianity. Never before, unless 
in the lost Apologies of Aristides and Quadratus, had 
it been boldly claimed by an orthodox Christian writer 
that his doctrine was the superior on their own ground 
of those of the Academy and the Porch. By some 
of Justin's successors the affinity of Christianity and 
philosophy was openly repudiated.^ But his position 
was more likely to win for his cause a hearing; and 
if his Apology ever reached those for whom it was in- 
tended, if it was ever seriously read by any cultivated 
heathen, the reader must have felt that, however in- 
credible Christianity might be, it was assuming a new 
and more intelligible form, and that its prayer for 
liberty was not wholly unreasonable. 

And yet, plausible and novel as Justin's plea was, it 
was hopeless, if for no other reason than be- itehopeiess- 

. . - , . , , ne«8, because 

cause it was in fact only a one-sided presenta- a one-«ided 
tion of the case. For Christianity was more SflSSa. ^^^ 

^ So Tatxan, Hermias, and, later, Tertullian. 
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than a philosophy. It was an association. It was a so- 
ciety which met in secret, was rapidly spreading over 
the Empire, and was firm in its refusal to adore the em- 
peror. The worship of the emperors was assiduously 
fostered by the Antonines. Their humanity and their 
philosophy did not prevent their insistence on it. Their 
desire to strengthen the unity of the Empire led them 
to encourage it It was vain, therefore, to say that the 
Christian societies, with their unauthorized meetings 
and their refusal to take in the usual form the oath of 
allegiance, were but a collection of philosophers. The 
facts were against Justin's plea. Christianity was more 
than a philosophy. Without meaning to be disloyal, 
by its war with heathenism it was undermining the 
foundations of the State, which rested upon heathenism. 
It was by its very nature a social revolution, l^either 
friend nor foe could then perceive what was involved 
in the progress of the new religion. But while the 
reports circulated against it were false, it was not 
the politically harmless thing which Justin innocently 
sought to represent it ; and while philosophers greeted 
with scorn his claim to be a philosopher, the magistrates 
and the people were as little likely to regard him and 
his co-religionists as aught but a disloyal faction. 

But if Justin's presentation of Christianity as a phi- 
losophy was not likely to obtain for it the toleration 
j^.^ ^ _ he sought, his description of the moral teach- 
ment from ing and living of the Christians was more 
oftheChru- Ukely to impress his readers. As we have 
^^* said, his exhibition of Christianity as a phi- 

losophy seems to have been his real, positive argument 
in its defence. Yet^ on the purity of its teaching, on 
the morality of its followers, on the simplicity of its 
ceremonies, he laid no little stress. It was necessary for 
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him to do this, in order to meet the sneers and slanders 
of its foes. In order to refute the popular reports, in 
order to remove the prejudices of higher circles, in 
order to appeal to the conscience of the better part of 
the community, in order to dispel the prevalent idea 
that Christians were dangerous to society, he set forth 
the habits of his fellow-believers, — their moral ideals 
and hopes, their lofty aspirations and pure practicea 
Thus he cleared the way for the positive presentation 
of the reasonableness of Christianity and its truly phi- 
losophical character. 

Justin's description of Christian morals is well worthy 
of attention. Of his particular replies to the charges 
of atheism and disloyalty, we have already spoken. 
Of his description of the Christian ceremonies and the sim. 
it is sufficient here to say that he represents S*^r^(^ 
them as very simple and entirely innocent. ***"*•• 
The rite of initiation ^ was but washing with water " in 
the name of God, the Father and Lord of the universe, 
and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit" 
This was to the convert a self-dedication to God, an 
assumption of Christian duty, a new birth into purity 
and knowledge. He describes in like manner the simple 
ceremony of the Eucharist;* and while he evidently re- 
garded both baptism and the Eucharist as rites which 
conveyed some mystical benefit,* yet he was careful to 
show their perfect purity. At the weekly assemblies of 
the Christians,^ naught was done except to read "the 
memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of the Pro- 
phets," to listen to an exhortation from the presiding 
officer, to pray, to celebrate the Eucharist, and to make 
ofiTerings for the needy. Tet it is not so much in these 

1 Ap. i. 61. « Ap. i. 65. 

• Cf. Lect. VL < Ap. i. 67. 
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fonnal descriptions that Justin exhibits the moral char* 
acter of the Christians as in phrases and facts which 
His testi- ^^^ Scattered through the Apology. He shows 
Sd/noble ^^ ™^^ ^^^ womeu who were absolutely 
living. without fear of death,* who loved truth more 

than life,^ and yet who, while willing to depart from the 
scene of trouble, deemed it a duty to preserve life so 
long as God, the giver, delayed to take it' Here were 
persons who lived in the earnest desire for fellowship 
with God,* who were resting their hope of the future 
upon God's promises alone, who felt the duty of faithful 
obedience to Him and ever remembered that to Him 
they were to render their account* Here, says Justin,^ 
are " we who formerly delighted in fornication, but now 
embrace chastity alone; we who formerly used magi- 
cal arts, now dedicate ourselves to the good and un- 
begotten God; we who valued above all things the 
acquisition of wealth and possessions, now bring what 
we have into a common stock and communicate to 
every one in need ; we who hated and destroyed one 
another and on accoimt of different customs would not 
even use the same fireplace with men of another race, 
now, since the appearance of Christy live familiarly 
with them, and pray for our enemies, and try to per- 
suade those who unjustly hate us to live according to 
the good precepts of Christ, to the end that they may 
become partakers with us of the same joyful hope of a 
reward from God, the Buler of alL" He then cites ex- 
amples of Christ's teaching, taken mostly from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, — directions to be pure, temperate, 
and generous J He boldly ' sets the Christian morals in 

1 Ap. i. 2, 11, 45; ii. 2; Dial. 80. * Ap. i. 2; ii. 4, 

* Ap. ii. 4. « Ap. L 8, 14, 25, 49. • Ap. ii. 8. 

• Ap. i. 14. » Ap. i. 15, etc. • Ap. i. 27. 
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contrast with the horrible vices of pagan society, and 
speaks of the Christians' care for children,^ their solemn 
estimate of the value of human life,^ their peaceable- 
ness,' their pity for their enemies and desire to save 
them,^ their patience and prayerfulness even when per- 
secuted,^ their wide philanthropy.' He evinces in him- 
self, and he describes in others, a quickened sense of 
the inherent difference between right and wrong ^ and 
of man's responsibility for his moral choice.® Through 
all these virtues there also shines a strong, bright hope ^ 
of personal immortality, of divine reward, and of the 
final destruction of the devil and his works. Chris- 
tianity is thus shown to have been a real change of life, 
a practical communism, a universal brotherhood.^^ Jus- 
tin, in common with later Apologists, does not hesitate 
to assail fiercely the follies and immoralities of pagan- 
ism. He declares it to have been the work of demons ; " 
he scorns and ridicules its idolatry ; ^ he points out its 
contradictions,^ and denounces its impure stories ^^ and 
shameless rites.^ He could safely do so, for pagan 
writers themselves had already done the same. But he 
even dares to denounce the more recent deification of 
Antinous,^' in order to exhibit in still more glaring 
contrast the lofty ideal of purity which the Christians 
displayed. He writes not as the satirist^ but as the in- 
tense moralist He was himself filled with enthusiasm 
for morality, and in this he claimed to represent all true 

1 Ap. i. 27. « Ap. i. 29. 

• Ap. i. 89. * Ap. i. 57; Dial. 188. 
» Dial. 18. • Dial. 98, 110. 

7 Ap. ii. 7, etc. * Ap. i. 10; Dial. 124, 140. 

• Ap. L 14; ii. 8. » Ap. L 14, 67. 
^ Ap. i. 6, 28, 64, 64 ; iL 6. " Ap. i. 9. 

w Ap. i. 24. " Ap. i. 26. 

" Ap. ii. 12. !• Ap. L 29. 

6 
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Christians. These men, therefore, were wholly different 
from what slander reported. They had totally repu- 
diated the vices of pagan religion and life. Holiness 
was their aim. Universal love was their motive. Fi- 
delity in all human relations was practised by them 
because of the fidelity due to God. Truth, purity, gen- 
erosity, humility with fearlessness, patience with cour- 
age, were their characteristic traits. They had broken 
down the barriers of class and nation. They sought 
to love even their enemies. They had risen above 
the fear of death. They lived as in the presence of 
the Almighty, and expected their reward from Him. 
They might be slain, but they could not be injured,^ 
since they believed death for Christ's sake to be only 
a deliverance. 

It is evident that such a lofty morality would do 
more to commend Christianity than volumes of learned 
Power of this Apologics. Justiu declares that his obser- 
argument yation in former years of the Christian char- 
acter had much to do with his own conversion,' and 
that many others also had been converted by the same 
practical demonstration.' This we can well believe. 
While philosophers disproved Christianity, while the 
magistrates oppressed and the populace assaulted the 
followers of Christ, while Apologists vainly argued for 
their faith, the actual moral power of the new religion 
was quietly impressing thousands of men and women, 
and slowly but surely pervading society. Such is the 
picture which Justin gives. " No one," he says, " was 
persuaded by Socrates to die for this doctrine ; but in 
Christ, who was partially known even by Socrates, not 
only philosophers and scholars believed, but also arti- 
sans and people entirely uneducated, despising both 

1 Ap. i. 2. * Ap. iL 12. • Ap. i. 16. 
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glory and fear and death, since He is a power of the 
ineffable Father, and not the mere instrument of human 
reason." ^ 

It was in vain that Justin pleaded for toleration. It 
was in vain that he proclaimed the true philosophy, and 
furnished proofs of the truth of Christ's claims, and 
described the pure ideal of Christian life. But as we 
consider the picture which he gives of the progress 
of this moral enthusiasm and godly life in whence 
the face of hatred and persecution, w«( are S^^monli. 
led to ask what explanation can be drawn ^^y^ 
from him of so singular a phenomenon in the Eoman 
Empire. How came it that men were thus not only 
suddenly possessed of such lofty ideals, but were able 
to foUow such unselfish and holy practices? How 
arose this vivid sense of an almighty but personal God, 
this quickening of conscience^ this confident hope not 
only of immortality but of eternal happiness, this uni- 
versal love, this new valuation of human rights and hu- 
man life, this intense yet practical, this holy yet pitiful 
religion, with its bold defiance of suffering and death, its 
pure and patient life ? The answer, at least of Justin, is 
very clear. All was due, he says^ to^theactual incama- 
tion of the Son of God.'_ The divine Logos had always 
tudeed^enTn the world^ but the suggestions of reason 
had been overcome by the power of the demons. It 
was by His actually becoming man that Christianity 
arose. We shall find occasion hereafter to point out 
what we thiuk to have been errors in Justin's concep- 
tion of God and of the Logos * We shall observe, also, 
an incompleteness in his idea of the way in which 
Christ saves, at least as viewed by the standard of 

1 Ap. ii. 10. * Ap. L 6, 13, 14; IL 13, etc. 

« Ap. L 5, 46 ; iL 18. < Cf. Lect. IV. 
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New Testament teaching. But there ia no doubt that 
Justin's faith and philosophy, his doctrine and life^ 
turned on the fact of the Incarnation ; and he declares 
the same great fact to be the foundation of all Chris- 
tianity. It was the teaching of Christ which had given 
men their new ideal It was the life, words, death, and 
resurrection of Christ which had created their hope, had 
brought life and immortality to light, had made them 
fearless and pure. It was the historical Christ, as they 
had heard of and believed in Him, who had made God 
once more real to men, and had united them to God in 
reverent love and to one another in brotherly fellow- 
ship. Such, at least, was the foundation of Christian- 
ity in the mind of Justin. The actual appearance on 
earth of the Divine Son had given the new doctrines 
which men were believing and the new rules which 
they were following. This was the force to which these 
early Christians were conscious of yielding, and which 
moulded their religious experience. It was the histori- 
cal Christ who in their thoughts had created Christi- 
anity. In Him they believed, and Him they loved and 
served ; and in view of the deep gulf which lay between 
their practical morality and that of the society about 
them, and in view of the proved inability of even the 
best philosophy to produce on such a large scale a simi- 
lar moral life, is it possible to believe that they were 
regenerated by a fiction ? 



LECTURE m. 

THE TESTIMONY OF JUSTIN TO THE RELATIONS OF 
GENTILE AND JEWISH CHBISTIANITY. 

"X T 7HILE Justin is best known as an Apologist, more 
^^ interest has attached in modem times to the 
evidence which he affords of the mutual rela- y^^^ ^^ 
tions of Grentile and Jewish Christianity in the Ju»tin'» te«- 

*| timoDv to 

post-apostolic age. In his larger Apology he theTeiations 
describes and quotes from the Old Testament, and Jewish 
and expresses his valuation of the prophets, ^*^*'""*y* 
thus exhibiting his attitude to the Hebrew revelation ; 
while other expressions show incidentally his position 
toward not only Judaism but Jewish Christianity. 
This appears still more clearly, as we would expect, in 
the Di alogu e with Trypho. There he formally combats 
Judaism. He thus states explicitly the way in which 
he looked upon the old dispensation. In the course of 
the Dialogue, also, he openly expresses his opinion 
about Jewish Christians. If we add to this his testi- 
mony as to the origin and character of the majority of 
Christians in his day, his expressions concerning the 
authority of the Apostles, his treatment of those doc- 
trines which would naturally come into debate between 
Jew and Gentile, and finally his claim to speak for the 
majority of the Christian community, we shall perceive 
that he is an important witness to what were the actual 
relations of these two sides of early Christianity. 
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The value of this part of Justin's testimony is, of 
course, greatly increased by the modem critical theories 
of the apostolic and post-apostolic ages. Ba- 
rationaiistio tionalistic criticism seeks to explain the rise 
of the Catholic Christianity which was con- 
fessedly established by the time of Irenseus on the sup- 
TheTttbin- position that it was from beginning to end 
gen scheme. ^ natural process. It alleges that so far 
from Christianity having been taught and the Church 
founded in the way set forth by our New Testa- 
ment, these were a growth which gathered around the 
simple moral teaching of Jesus, through the addition 
thereto of ideas which were already germinating in 
Gentile and Jewish thought, and which combined to 
form the Christian beliefs and societies of the first and 
second centuries. The comer-stone of these rationalistic 
theories is the alleged opposition between Paul and the 
\ original Apostles, which is claimed to be proved from 
those epistles of Paul which are admitted by the critics 
as genuine Original Christianity was, they tell us, 
entirely Jewish. Paul, realizing the universality of the 
Gospel, proclaimed that all men might be saved through 
faith alone, and hence that, Christ being the end of the 
law to every one that believeth, the Jewish economy 
was abolished. This, it is said, the original Apostles 
denied ; and thus there arose two tjrpes of Christianity, — 
the Pauline or Gentile, and the apostolic or Jewish, — 
which were antagonistic to each other. When the apos- 
tolic age drew to a close, however, these two divisions 
began to come together. The spread of Pauline Christi- 
cmity and the political calamities which befell the Jews 
led the Jewish Christians to make concessions. The 
death of Paul was followed by a less determined hostility 
to Judaism among his followers. Concessions became 
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mutual. The need of unity in the face of the world's 
opposition was more deeply felt Church oi^ganization 
became more fixed and ecclesiastical power centralized, 
and thus the truth held in common was exalted above 
the points in which men differed. The extreme views 
of some aided the coalition of the more moderate of 
both sides. Practical necessities dulled the edge of 
theological rancor and personal animosities. Finally, 
the union became completa The extreme views of Paul 
were toned down. The spirit of the Jewish law and 
hierarchy united with Paul's doctrine of the univer- 
salism of the new religion; but Paul himself, as the 
special object of Jewish dislike, was relegated to the 
background, and Peter came to be reckoned as the true 
founder of the ChurcL Catholic Christianity, a con- 
fused medley of the originally opposing views, was the 
result ; and the union of the two parties was so perfect 
that by the end of the second century all remembrance 
of the division of the Apostles had been blotted out. 

Along the lines, then, of these two periods of conflict 
and reconciliation, the books of the New Testament and 
the remains of post-apostolic literature are placed by the 
critics, and the development of early Christian thought 
and life is correspondingly described. Of course it is 
admitted that the facts should determine our theories ; 
but amid the scanty testimony which survives from tliis 
period, the internal evidence of the books themselves 
has been chiefly relied upon to determine their dates 
according to the requirements of the theories. Conse- 
quently the traditional origin of many of the New Tes- 
tament books has been denied. By their supposed 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical or even personal ** tendencies," 
they have been assigned to this or that phase of the 
formation of Christianity. The value of the New Testa- 
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ment histories has thus been undenuined. The phases 
of New Testament doctrine have been attributed to the 
natural development of thought, to reaction from oppos- 
ing views, and to contact with outside philosophy and 
life. The resulting Christianity is represented not as 
a revelation, but as the expression by the human mind 
of certain religious and moral truths in dogmatic forms 
and historical narratives which were but the accidents 
of their birtL 

Such is, in brief, the famous Tubingen reconstruction 
of early Christian history, of wluch F. C. Baur's " The 
Modiaca- Christianity and the Christian Church of the 
Ttibi4»n "* First Three Centuries," published in 1853, is 
scheme. g^jjl the completest representative. Baur was 
joined by other scholars whose industry pursued the 
subject into the minutest details ; and it is but fair to 
admit that the investigations to which the Tubingen 
theory led both friend and foe have resulted in a clearer 
conception of the historical relations of early Christian 
literature than Biblical scholarship had ever before pos- 
sessed. Nevertheless, the earlier forms of this theory 
have now been generally abandoned. Its extreme po- 
sitions have in many cases been retracted by rational- 
istic scholars themselves.^ The evidence for an earlier 
date of the principal New Testament books than it 
would allow has been freshly exhibited. It has been 
shown that other forces besides those originally sup- 

1 Cf . e. g. Hilgenfeld's Review of " Supernatural Religion " in 
Zeitschr. fur wissensch. Theol. zviii. 582, where he admits that 
Barnabas used m ytyptarrai of Matt. zxii. 14; that the to him 
pseudo-Ignatius used our Gospels; that Papias's Matthew, though 
not ours, was not a mere collection of Chrbt's words, and that 
we can hardly distinguish his Mark from ours ; that Justin used 
our Gospels with one or more others ; and that Marcion's Gospel 
was not independent of Luke's. 
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posed must be admitted to have co-operated to produce 
the result. Especially has the Alexandrian philosophy 
been made to play a larger part in the modification of 
Paul's teaching ; ^ and the period of the reconciliation of 
the antagonistic parties has been pushed back from the 
second to the first half of the second century, and its 
b^innings assigned even to the apostolic age itself.' I 
am speaking now from the standpoint of the rationalistic 
critics. But» in £Etct, I should go further. The Johan- 
nean authorship of the Fourth Gospel, the composition 
of the Synoptic Gospels in the first century, the authen- 
ticity of the later Pauline epistles, and the genuineness 
of the seven short Greek epistles of Ignatius have, we 
believe, been firmly r&-established, and thereby the whole 
Tubingen scheme overthrown. Still its essential spirit 
remains, and by some writers is carried to extreme 
lengths.^ The antagonism between Paul and the ori- 
ginal Apostles ia now indeed represented as less violent 
than was at first maintained, and is said to have only 
originated after the events at Antioch des,cribed in Gala- 
tians iL^ A moderate party, also, is now recognized as 
having existed from the first among the Jewish Chris- 
tians ; ^ while among the Gentile Christians, on the other 

^ Cf. e. g. Pfleiderer's Paulinism, voL ii. chap. ix. 

* Cf. Ibid., ii. 38, etc. (on the Epistle to the Romans). 

* Cf. Pfleiderer's* Paulinism, and the same author's ''Influence 
of the Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity," Hib- 
bert Lectures, 1885. Volkmar's Jesus Nazarenus* 1882. See 
also Weiss's Einleitung, 1886, pp. 9-18, for a brief review of the 
Tubingen and more recent schools. 

^ Cf. e. g. Holtzmann's '' Der Apostelconvent," Zeitschr. fiir 
wissensch. Theol., 1888, pp. 129, etc.; and Holsten, quoted by 
Weiss, Einleitung, p. 14; and Pfleiderer's Paulinism, ii. 8, etc., 
Hibbert Lectures, ch. ii. 

* Cf. Pfleiderer, Hibbert Lectures. 
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band, Hilgenfeld ^ distinguishes from the Paulinists a 
party which was Jewish-Christian in spirit and claimed 
to follow the original Apostles. But in spite of these im- 
its spirit n- portant modifications of the theory, in spite of 
"***"• the additional parties into which the early 

Church has had to be divided and the admission of 
which gives the impression that the theory itself is in a 
stage of dissolution, the fundamental thesis of the divi- 
sion of the Apostles and of the apostolic Church into two 
hostile or at least independent parties is still assumed ; 
the narrative of the Acts is still held to represent the 
principles of compromise or fusion which in the second 
century were established ; and therefore whatever will 
throw light upon the relations of primitive Gentile and 
Jewish Christianity becomes of the highest service. 

Another view of the second century was adopted by 
Ritschly' who was himself reared in the Tubingen school, 
RitMhrs ^^^ h^ b^^^ widely followed by critics of 
view. various tendencies. He denied that Catholic 

Christianity was the result of the union of the Jewish 
and Pauline types, and insisted that the former ceased 
to grow, but that the latter degenerated from the views 
of its founder, and, by reason of forces acting wholly 
from within itself, descended to a more legalistic con- 
ception of religion. Bitschl maintained, therefore, that 
Catholic Christianity was wholly Gentile in its origin ; 
and he thus took a position quite different from that of 
his master Baur. Already Neander ^ had declared that 
besides the influence of Judaism on Christianity, it is 
possible to detect in the development of Gentile Chris- 
tianity in the second century a tendency similar to 

1 Cf. Zeitschr. fur wissensch. Theol., 1872, pp. 495, etc. 

< Die Entstehung der altkath. Kirche, Sd ed. 1857. 

< Cf. his Ch. Hist, Amer. ed. i. S65. 
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Jadaism but bom of paganism itself; and the theory of 
Bitschl served at least to show that there was not nearly 
so much need of assuming a compromise with Jewish 
principles in explaining the phenomena of the early 
Church as had been supposed. Ritschl's view not only 
influenced rationalistic scholars,^ but has also been fol- 
lowed in modified forms by scholars who wholly deny 
the alleged division of the Apostles. The most recent 
critic on Justin, Von Engelhardt,' carries the Bitschlian 
view so far as to make Justin essentially pagan in his 
modes of thought, and the Christianity of his day wholly 
unaffected by later Judaism. Thus Justin again appears 
as one of the most important witnesses in the question 
at issue. We find in him a witness whose importtnce 
testimony is specially valuable for the simple f^g jj^vs 
reason that the date of his writings is gener- »tatemento, 
ally admitted. We strenuously object to the habit of 
determining the dates of early Christian books by the 
places which they are made to fill in the various schemes 
of early Christianity. We hold at least that this is often 
done in such wise as to be practically a begging of the 
question, and we turn, therefore, with more confidence 
to Justin, about whose date there is no serious doubt 
His testimony should go far toward determining our 
opinion of the condition of affairs in the generation 
preceding him as well as in his own. 

Before examining his testimony, however, it is proper 
to repeat the caution that we should not expect too 
much from it The criticism of the New Testament 

^ Ci Orerbeck's " Deb VerhXltnlM Justins des MMrtyrera zur 
Apostelgeschichte," Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. TheoU 1372, p. 805; 
and Weizsiicker'B ^ Die Theologie des Mftrtyren Justiniu," Jahrb. 
fttr deutBche Theol., 1867 (toL xiL), p. 60. 

' Das ChrUtenthum Jnstini des MSrtjrrers, Erlangen, 1878. 
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books themselves must fumish the main source for our 
knowledge of the apostolic age. If it be not true that 
the Pauline Epistles contradict the Acts of the Apostles, 
if it be not true that the Synoptists and the Fourth 
Evangelist contradict one another, if it can be shown 
that the evidence for the Pastoral Epistles and First 
Peter and the Hebrews points to a date agreeable to the 
traditional view, then the foundation of the rationalistic 
criticism melts away and leaves it a castle in the air. 
But the condition of affairs in the second century is im- 
portant, though subsidiary, testimony. It forms part of 
the historical evidence for the literature and histoiy of 
the first It may be reasonably expected to exhibit the 
effects of causes alleged to have operated in the first, 
as well as to reveal additional causes which modified 
those of an earlier time. From it we may logically look 
back; so that the testimony of Justin to the relations 
of Jewish and Gentile Christianity, or of Christianity 
and Judaism, may contribute to our understanding of 
original Christianity itself. 

Let us begin, then, with Justin's use and valuation of 
the Old Testament He quoted it copiously, not only 
Estimate i^ the Dialc^e with Trypho, but also in the 
^e^d*Te»- l^^g^^ Apology. He used the Septuagint 
tament. translation, and after having described ^ how 
Ptolemy procured its translation from the Hebrew, re- 
fers the readers of the Apology, not to the Jews, but to 
the Egjrptians, as preservers of the sacred volume. If 
it be thought that he did this in order to increase the 
confidence of his pagan readers in the prophets, it is yet 
to be observed that he entirely distrusted the Jews' 

1 Ap. i. 81. Justin makes the astonishing mistake of saying 
that Ptolemy procured the Hebrew Scriptures from Herod. 
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copies of their own Scriptures, alleging that these had 
been altered through hostility to the Christians.^ At 
any rate, the Septuagint was for him the correct expres- 
sion of the language of the prophets. 

This collection, then, Justin considered infallibly in- 
spired He calls it "the Scripture,"* or "the Scrip- 
tures," * or simply " Scriptures," * and again its inspira. 
« the holy Scriptures." « He caUs it " the ******* 
Word of Gk)d," « " the Word from Gtod," ^ and again 
simply "the Word."® More particularly, the writers 
were "prophets of God," through whom "the prophetic 
Spirit " spake.^ Elsewhere he says that " Ood " spake 
through them,^^ and again that the divine Logos did^ 
They were therefore ** inspired"^ and "inhabited by 
the Spirit," ^ or " filled with the Holy Spirit" " Their 
writings do not contradict one another,^ nor can any 
fault be found with them, if their meaning be under- 
stood.^^ The collection of Hebrew Scripture, in fine, was 

> Ap. i. 41; Dial. 71-78, 124. Cf. also Dial. 68, 181, 187. Cf. 
also Lect I. Justin, however, was not ignorant of the Hebrew 
text (Dial. 124, 181), nor of the interpretations adopted by the 
Palestinian Jews (Dial. 68), thou^ certainly his explanation of 
the etymology of 2aroyar (" apostate serpent," Dial. 108, Otto's 
note) and 'lapa^X ("man conquering strength/' Dial 125) do 
not indicate thorough acquaintance with the Hebrew language^ 
Cf. Kaye*8 Justin Martyr, p. 19. 

• i ypai^. Dial. 87, 56, 60, 84. 

• al ypa^ai. Dial. 89, 56, 86, 119. 

« ypa^. Dial. 75. • Dial. 55. 

• 6 rov ^0 \6yot. Dial. 88, 58, 62, 68, 141. 
^ fropi roO Btw* Ap. i. 58. 

• Dial. 56, 92, 102, 108, 117, 129, 187. 

• Ap. i. 81, 82, 85, 88, 89, etc.; Dial. 7, 84. 

i<^ Cf. e. g. Ap. i. 40; Dial. 15. ^ Ap. L 88, 86. 

^* ^o^povvrw. Ap. L 88, 84. 

^ ^fumryfvo/ifMM. Ap. i. 86. rh iw nuv irpofpi^rau mm/gia* 
Dial 52. 
M Dial 7. u DiaL 65. i« Dial 112. 
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regarded by Justin as in the highest sense an inspired 
volume, a series of infallible communications of truth 
from Grod by His Logos through the Spirit. 

Looking still more closely, we find that Justin's high 
valuation of the Old Testament rested on his high 
Thepropii- Valuation of the prophets themselves. He 
^^' approached the subject in the spirit of an 

inquirer seeking reasons for belief in Christianity; and 
he found these in the marvellous predictions and antici- 
pations of the latter which were contained in the pro- 
phetical writings. The Old Testament, therefore, was to 
Justin the " writings of the prophets." ^ Through them, 
either when in trance or otlierwise,* the divine Word, 
or Spirit, preached the eternal truth which was after- 
wards to be taught by Christ,' and predicted, explicitly 
or in figure, the events of Christ's life and of apostoUc 
history^ Justin, as we shall see, regarded the divine 
Logos as the only medium of revelation, and as having 
always been in the world making the truth knoMm to 
those able to receive it. But through the prophets the 
Logos particularly spoke. By the prediction of what 
had subsequently occurred as well as by the miracles 
which they wrought,^ were they authenticated as mes- 
sengers from God. From them, in fact, Justin, like 
other Christian writers of his day, maintained that the 
Greek philosophers had learned much of their wisdom, 
and even the demons had learned against what to direct 
their wicked efforts.® The prophets appealed to his 

1 Ap. i. 28, 81, etc. ; Dial. 7, 52, 186. 

* Dial. 115, where the special mention of Zechariah's €K<rTaatt 
shows that Justin did not consider inspiration as always a state 
in which the ordinary faculties were suspended. The contrary 
Yiew is expressed in the Cohortatio, viii., which is not Justinian. 

* Ap. i. 44; Dial. 186. * Ap. i. 81, etc.; Dial, passim. 
» Ap. i. 81 ; Dial. 7. • Ap. i. 28, 81, 44, 54, 59, 60. 
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mind as the most conviocing proof of Christianity ; and 
while their prominence in his writings was no doubt 
partly due to the nature of the latter as addressed to 
pagans and Jews, yet it is clear that the miraculous 
testimony borne by the prophets to Christianity un- 
derlay the high estimate which Justin placed upon the 
Hebrew Scriptures as a whole. 

This is confirmed by his use and interpretations of 
the prophecies. He finds in them, as suits his pur- 
pose, either a writing beforehand of Christian 
history, or a plain declaration of Christian interpratap 
doctrine, or else mystical utterances and ac- 
tions intended to both conceal and exhibit later teach- 
ing or facts.^ His method of interpretation combined 
excessive literalism with a speculative search in the 
letter of Scripture for hidden meanings. He speaks of 
the intentional obscurity of Scripture;' finds Christ 
and Christianity typified or openly taught on every 
page ; sees the cross predicted no less in the shape in 

1 Thus, to take one illustration, he quotes (Ap. L 82 ; of. also 
Dial. 54) Gen. xlix. 10: ^The sceptre shall not depart from Ju- 
dah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until He come for 
whom it is reserved ; and He shall be the desire of the nations, 
binding His foal to the vine, washing His robe in the blood of the 
grape." This, he says, predicted, first, the continuance of Jewish 
civil power until the time of Christ, after whom tlie Romans took 
possession of the land. Then, " He shall be the desire of the 
nations" predicted the present expectation among the Gentiles 
of the second advent '* Binding His foal to the vine " predicted 
Christ's triumphant entry into Jerusalem; while the sentence 
^* washing His robe in the blood of the grape" was prophetic of 
His ** cleansing by His blood those who believe on Him," for b^ 
lieverii are ** His robe," since the Logos dwells in them ; and the 
** blood of the grape " was a symbol of His own blood, and so 
called, because He came not of human generation, bat, like the 
grape, of divine power. 

s DiaLeS. 
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which the paschal lamb was dressed for roasting ^ than 
in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah itself;' finds in 
Malachi's word about the ^ pure offering " a prediction 
of the Eucharist,^ in ** the twelve bells on the high- 
priest's robe" a symbol of the Apostles, and in the 
Nineteenth Psalm a description of the spread of Chris- 
tianity.^ These are but a few samples of his method of 
interpretation. We must judge it by the habits of his 
day. It rested on the same principle as the ex^esis of 
the Jews themselves, as Justin himself points out^ It 
was evidently the same method of which the Alexan- 
drian Jews made use to discover their philosophy in 
the writings of Moses.^ Nay, it was the common way 
of interpreting prophecies among the Gentiles as well 
as among the Jews, as may be implied in the fact that 
Justin places the Sibyl and Hystaspes^ side by side 
with the prophets. 

But the important point is that to Justin the Old 
Testament was purely a Christian book. He says ^ to 
The Old Trypho, " Your Scriptures are not yours, but 
IchSSi o^rs-" " The law of the Lord/' which in the 
^^^' Nineteenth Psalm is called " perfect," is not 

the Mosaic, but the Christian law.^ The prophets taught 
just what Christ taught,^^ but in parts and by figures. 
True, the Old Testament contains ^ some injunctions in- 
tended only for the Jews; but in his own estimation 

1 Dial. 40. « Ap. i. 60. 

* Dial. 1 1 7, etc So the <« Didache,*" 14. 

* Ap. i. 11. » Dial. 112. 

* Cf. Zeller's Outlines of Greek Philosophy, p. 820. 
» Ap. i. 20, 44. • Dial 29. 

* Dial. 84. So, speaking of Zechariah's yision of Joshua, the 
high-priest, Justin says (Dial. 116) : **I assert that even that reve- 
lation was made for us who believe on Christ the High-Priest'* 

M Ap. i. 28, 44 ; ii. S. ^ Dial. 44. 
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and use of it^ Justin passes over these to represent it 
as a book of Christian doctrine directing what Chris- 
tians are to believe and do. 

In the next place, the question arises, How did Justin 
regard the Hebrew dispensation ? It must be admitted 
by all, we think, that at least in the Apology xiie Hebrew 
he gives no indication that he looked upon d»P«»^on- 
the relation of the Hebrews to God as having differed 
in any respect from that of other nations. He men- 
tions Socrates and Heraclitus before Abraham, Elias, and 
other Hebrews, as examples of men who lived confor- 
mably to truth before Christ cama^ He quotes Isaiah 
as declaring the constant unbelief of the Jews but the 
readiness of the Gentiles to accept the Gospel^ He 
does not say, in describing the origin of the Old Testa- 
ment, that the prophets were Hebrews because of any 
special relation of the Hebrew people to God, but on 
the contrary does say that the Jews did not understand 
the prophets.' In quoting Micah v. 2, as it is quoted 
in Matt. ii. 6, he significantly omits from the clause 
" who shall rule my people Israel " the word " Israel" ^ 
He classes the Jews and the Samaritans together in 
distinction from the Gentiles.^ Certainly, the drift of 
these passages is to show that Justin looked upon the 
Hebrews as merely one of the nations. The fact that 
the prophets were of that people indicated to him no 
special superiority of the Hebrew race, while the latter^s 
inability to understand the prophets was a symptom of 
their extraordinary blindness of heart If distinguished 

1 Ap. i. 46. 

* Ap. i. 53. The words cited by Justin are not foand in Isaiah, 
but in Jer. ix. 26. This is an example of his namerons slips of 
memory. 

• Ap. i. 81. « Ap. L 34. So also Dial 78. 
« Ap. L 63. 

7 
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at all, it was for their unbeliefl To this it may be added 
that in the smaller Apology ^ Justin explains that the 
Divine Son is called Christ "on account of his hav- 
ing been anointed and heeattse God arranged all things 
throtigh ffim" — a sentence which is remarkable for 
deriving the title of Messiah from the cosmical and 
universal work of the Logos, and which shows that the 
inflaence of Alexandrian philosophy had imited with 
other forces in leading our Apologist far from the ori- 
ginal Jewish view. 

It may be said, however, that we should not expect 
to find in the Apologies a presentation of the peculiar 
vocation of the Hebrews. What, then, is the testimony 
of the Dialogue ? We must reply that here also Justin 
shows himself far from able to appreciate the full rela- 
tion of the Hebrew and Christian dispensations. He 
knew, indeed, that God had specially favored the He- 
brews by choosing them for Himself, by delivering 
them from Egypt, by protecting them in the wilderness, 
and by pointing them to the coming Saviour.^ He 
knew that God had given them a national law and 
covenant.^ But he declares that the Mosaic ceremonial 
was given them solely because of their sins.^ Meats 
were forbidden or allowed solely to keep God before 
their eyes.^ The Sabbath, likewise, was instituted that 
they might not forget God, as they were specially prone 
to do.^ Sacrifices were enjoined on them simply to 
keep them from joining in the idolatry of their neigh- 
borsJ Circumcision was instituted actually to mark 
them out beforehand for punishment when they should 

^ Ap. ii. 6. mrr^ t6 KtxpvrBoi koI mHTftSffrai rh v&mx dt' avrov 
rhp Mr 

* DiaL 180, 181. < Dial. 11. « Dial. 132. 

• Dial. 20. • DiaL 81. * Dial. 22. 
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have filled up the measure of their wickedness by cruci- 
fying Christ.^ These rites never had any inherent value, 
as may be proved from the &ct that the pious patriarchs 
did not observe theuL^ In fact, Qod called the Hebrews 
" to conversion and repentance while in a sinful condi- 
tion and laboring under spiritual disease,"' and their 
ceremonial was intended only for themselves, partly as 
a restraint and partly as a punishment Justin, how- 
ever, recognizes two elements in the Mosaic law, — the 
religious and moral element and the ritual.^ Both were 
incumbent on the Hebrews ; but the ritual was designed 
to bring to their minds the religious and moral element,^ 
and of this purpose its prefiguration of Christ was a part 
Salvation, therefore, did not consist in performing the 
ritual, but in the doing " that which is universally, nat- 
turaUy, and eternally good/*^ The prophets, indeed, 
repeated the ritual commands of Moses,^ but taught 
salvation through repentance for sin and doing right- 
eousness ; ® and as now *' the true, spiritual Israel are 
we who have been led to God through this crucified 
Christ," 80 in old time Gk)d's people were not the Jews 
as such, but only those who, like Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, were well pleasing to Him. Hence, finally, the 
Mosaic law came to an end when Christ appeared and 
established the everlasting law and covenant^ The 
Jews have been signally condemned for their wicked- 
ness.^^ Only those can now be saved who "become 
acquainted with Christ, are washed in the fountain 
spoken of by Isaiah for the remission of sins, and for 
the rest live sinless lives." ^ 
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From this it appears that Justin recognized that the 
Hebrews had been, at the beginning of their history, 
selected by (Jod as objects of His favor, but 
tion of /odA- that from the banning and with increasing 
^' wilfuhiess they had as a nation rejected the 

divine teaching. Their ordinances had been meant for 
themselves alone ; and while these contained a typical 
Christian element,^ tlie rebelliousness of the people is 
made to have been the chief reason for their enactment. 
On the other hand, prophecy had always taught just what 
Christianity teaches, and had predicted the latter. Jews, 
as such, were not Israel, but only the righteous among 
them ; and the way of salvation had always lain in fol- 
lowing those moral and religious duties of which all 
men had some knowledge, which the prophets had 
preached, and which at last Christ had fully made 
known. 

Justin's view of the Hebrew dispensation differs, 
therefore, in certain notable respects from those ex- 
Differences pressed in the New Testament. He does 
tin^^Aew*^ T^ot Say, as Paul did, that the law was a 
th^N^ew^' schoolmaster to bring men to Christy but 
Tesument. rather a schoolmaster of the Jews to remind 
them of God and righteousness. The latter statement 
differs from the former in looking at the matter, not 
from the standpoint of a progressively revealed redemp- 
tion of which the Mosaic law was a positive factor, 
but from the standpoint of an always revealed duty with 
reference to which the Mosaic law was a reminder and 
a warning. Nor does he say that the Hebrew saints 
were saved through faith but through obedience, though 
he mentions Abraham's faith.' Nor does he, like t^e 

1 Dial. 44, Otto's text; cf. Dial 40-42, 111. 
* Dial. 23. 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, see in the ritual an harmonious 
system intended to typify the priestly work of Christ ; 
for his selection of types is arbitrary, and he does not 
bring into sufficient prominence the idea of Christ's 
sacrifice. Yet to each of these New Testament ideas is 
Justin's akin. Even the points of apparent difference 
are found in subordinate and disconnected places in his 
writings. With the Pauline rejection of Judaism he is, 
on the other hand, in perfect accord. Stephen's speech ^ 
arraigns the Jews for persistent rebellion very much as 
Justin does. With Paul, Justin declares the total abo- 
lition of Jewish ceremonies since the advent of Christ 
With the Epistle to the Hebrews he teaches the iden- 
tity of Christian life with that of the patriarchs and 
saints of past time. Thus he is like and unlike the 
New Testament writers in his estimate of the Hebrew 
system. The cause of his differences we shall observe 
hereafter. 

But for our present purpose it is significant that the 
point which Justin failed to appreciate was the positive, 
educational side of Judaism. Of develop- Hisfaaure 
ment in revelation he had no idea: for he toappradate 

the positive 

represents Christianity as having been taught worth of 
as completely though not as clearly or per- 
suasively in the Old Testament as by Christ That Gk)d 
through the ritual had been educating men for Chris- 
tianity, was a thought quite foreign to his mind. Juda- 
ism was to him a now abolished law, which had only 
been called out by the follies of the Jews ; an adapta- 
tion to their sinfulness ; an exclusively national law ; 
and a system, therefore, with which the Christian had 
nothing to do save as it might here and there typify 
Christ, or covertly reveal some truth which He had 
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taught and which it was of interest for Christians to 
observe. 

It must already begin to appear that Justin was far 
from sympathiziug with Judaism. His high valuation 
The Church of the Old Testament did not in the least im- 
SelcJd. ply 8«<^^ sympathy, and his faUure to grasp 
^' the positive value of the Mosaic ordinances 

indicates that he himself stood strongly on Gentile 
ground. We shall not be surprised, therefore, to find 
him representing the Christian Church as a distinc- 
tively Gentile society. Christ has been accepted, he 
says, among the Gentiles rather than among the Jews.^ 
Prophecy, in fact, foretold the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles in such a way as to make it the characteristic mark 
of the Messianic kingdom,^ and so did Christ Himself 
predict.^ Not only was Justin an uncircumcised man 
himself,^ but he speaks of Christians generally as un- 
circumcised.^ Christ is the priest of the uncircumcised, 
though He will receive those of the circumcision who 
approach Him.^ Some Jews, indeed, believe in Him,*^ 
and others are daily leaving the paths of error and be- 
coming His disciples.® Yet they are but a few, if com- 
pared with the body of their nation,^ — a mere '^remnant 
left by the grace of the Lord of Sabaoth unto the eter- 
nal salvation." ^^ The Church was distinctively Grentile. 
So Trypho regarded it,^^ and so Justin describes it. 
** We, out of all nations ;'*^ " Christ and His proselytes, 
namely, us Gentiles ; " ^ — such are his expressions. 
Christians in general do not observe the Mosaic ordi- 

> Ap. i. 81, 40. 

< Ap. i. SI, 49; Dial. 18, 28, 69, 109, 117, 122. 

• Dial. 76. « Dial. 28. • Dial. 10, 15, 16, 29, S3. 
« Dial. 83. 'f Dial. 120. • Dial. 89. 

• Dial. 120. M Dial. 82. u Dial. 10, 64. 
" DUl. 120. !• Dial. 122. 
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nances.^ The Gentiles are to receive the inheritance 
" along with the patriarchs and prophets and the just 
men who have descended from Jacob."' In the ass 
and the colt^ which were brought to Jesus for his trium- 
phal entry^ were symbolized tJie fact that " you of the 
synagogue, along with the (xentiles, would believe in 
Him ; " ' but He is now the expectation of all nations,^ 
Jews must become proselytes to Him or to Christianity,^ 
and the distinctive mission of the Apostles was to the 
whole world.^ Finally, Justin says expressly that '' the 
Christians from the Oentiles are both more numerous and 
truer than those from the Jews and the Samaritans.'* ^ 

Thus the Christianity which Justin knew was clearly 
not regarded by him as the development of Judaism. 
It was a Gentile religion. The great bulk of chrisdanitj 
its adherents were Gentiles. With them, JJfo^ment 
indeed, Jews were welcome to unite, and o'J«<i*i«n- 
many did so. But Christianity was the establishment 
of a universal £uth. It was characteristically a non- 
national religion. Though Jesus and the prophets were 
Hebrews, yet the truth they taught was for all man- 
kind, and even in ancient times was known by some 
out of all nations; and the prophets predicted and 
Christ instituted a religion into which Jews must 
come on precisely the same basis as Gentiles. So far, 
indeed, was Justin beyond the idea, which the apostolic 
Church maintained, that the Gentiles were ^« 
fellow-heirs with the Jews, that he rather fromPaaUn« 

▼low 

felt called upon to admit that the Jews were 
fellow-heirs with the Gentiles. Again we must observe, 
that Justin did not in this matter reproduce the ideas 

> Dial 10-29. • Dial 26. « Dial 58. 

* Dial 82. * Dial 28. • Ap. L 89. 

^ Ap. L 58. irXff/oWkf rt mil ShfBwriptnft* 
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of Paul, and that he rejected Judaism simply as an his- 
torical system of national worship, not because it was 
a temporaiy and finished term in the revelation of the 
true religion. He distinguished, also, far more clearly 
than Paul had done, between the moral and ritual ele- 
ments in the Mosaic laws. The substance of Paul's 
rejection of Judaism he retained. The essential uni- 
versality of the Gospel he assumed. But the percep- 
tion of the divine reason for both the enactment and 
abolition of Judaism was obscured to him, because the 
whole idea of a progressive revelation was wanting in 
Justin. He was not even enough of a Jew to enter 
into Paul's thought of the purpose subserved by that 
which had been done away. 

This brings us to the formal judgment which Justin 
passes upon Jewish Christians.^ Trypho asks if a 

Justin's ^'^^ ^^^ believes in and obeys Christ and 
fonxifti judip. yet observes the Mosaic ordinances can be 

ment upoa *' 

Jewish saved, — a question which itself shows how 

ChristiAiis. , , 

completely Justin's Christianity appeared to 
the Jew as Gentile faith. Justin replies that in his 
opinion such an one can be saved, provided that he does 
not strive to persuade Gentile Christians to do the same, 
nor teach such observances to be necessary to salvation. 
He admits, however, that some will not have any inter- 
course with those who observe the law, but states that 
he thinks diflferently. "For," he adds, "if some, fte- 
eavse of the weakness of their mind, besides hoping 
upon this Christ and keeping the eternal and natural 
precepts of righteousness and piety» wish also to keep 
as much as they now can of the Mosaic laws, which we 
think were ordered on account of the hardness of the 
people's hearts, and choose to live with the Christians 

1 Dial. 47. 
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and the faithful ; as I said before^ not persuading them 
to be either circumciBed like themselves, or to sabbatize, 
or to observe other such rites, — I hold that it is proper 
to join ourselves to such, and to share all things with 
them» as with kinsmen and brethrea" Moreover, he is 
even willing to admit that such proselytes as the Jewish 
Christians may make from the Gentiles will probably ^ 
be saved. At the same time he would meet any Jew- 
ish-Christian refiisal to fellowship with Gentiles by a 
like refusal to fellowship with such Jewish Christians, 
and declares that those who go over to Judaism itself 
can certainly not be saved, any more than the Jews 
themselves who persecute the ChristiansL 

From this passage it is evident that there were dif- 
ferences of opinion in the Christian community, even to 
the degree of causing the existence of sects. ^ 
The New Testament, however, testifies to the opinions in 
existence of such differences m the apostolic 
age itself, though not among the Apostles ; and we are 
only interested to learn whether Justin's description 
agrees best with the idea that the Church had been rad- 
icaUy divided into opposing parties, which had recently 
combined or were then combining, or with the idea that 
these sects only represent imperfect or extravagant 
views, lingering prejudices, and human speculations, — 
offshoots of Christianity, which were never held by the 
great body of believers. 

On the one hand, then, Justin speaks of Jewish 
Christians who continued to observe the Mosaic law. 
He evidently implies, also, that of these there .^^^ ^. 
were two classes, — those who merely held of Jewish 
to " the law " themselves, and fellowshipped 

^ tcrw^; generally translated, ^fortasse*" Otto inclines to 
<<8ine dubio.'' 
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with Gentile Christians ; and those who considered " the 
law " binding upon all, and both refused to fellowship 
with non-observers of it and strove to proselyte them. 
Their de- Justin, it should be noted, describes both 
°^^^* classes as wishing to observe " as many things 
as they now can of the Mosaic ordinances." ^ Thej had 
only so far modified the observance of the ritual as their 
expulsion from Jerusalem had rendered necessary. He 
distinctly states that they still practised circumcision, 
and that this was demanded of the Gentiles by those 
Jewish Christians who sought to proselyte them; so 
that they had not, as Baur alleges,^ conceded this point 
to the Pauline Christians. It is to be observed, also, 
that he does not say that the Jewish Christians differed 
in general from the doctrines of the orthodox church. 
That he knew of Ebionites will appear in a moment, 
and doubtless they were of the proselyting and exclu- 
sive class of Jewish Christians to which he refers in 
the passage before us. But he also testifies to Jewish 
Christians who lived in entire harmony with Grentile 
believers, while preserving their national customs. The 
Jewish type of Christianity, therefore, was not, except 
in its extreme form, j^bioiutio ; nor is there any reason 
to suppose it had ever been sa If there had been 
a change in the theology of the Jewish Christians, 
whereby they had come into closer union with the 
Gentile Christians, it is fair to suppose that Justin 
would have mentioned in some way such doctrinal 
i orthodoxy, as one of the conditions of his recognizing 
the Christianity of such Jews. The fact that he only 
mentions the matter of the ritual certainly implies that 

^ rh Sou bvvayrm pv¥ «jc r&v Mdn/o'/oBf. 

* The Christianity of the First Three Centuries, voL L pp. 106, 
etc. 
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it alone was the question between the two parties. 
But it is also to be noted that while Justin Their few- 
describes the existence of such Jewish Chris- °^* 
tians, we have already found him speaking of them as 
comparatively few. In some cases, indeed, they were 
active proselyters. But they were a small body in com- 
parison with the Christian community as a whole ; and 
the very indifference of Justin to their maintenance of 
their traditional usages shows of itself how small their 
number really was. 

On the other hand, there were some in the. Christian 
community who were so opposed to any form of Ju- 
daism as to deny salvation to, and refuse The extreme 
to hold intercourse with, observers of " the oFKw^sh 
law." Perhaps by these Justin meant the ChrbtknUy. 
Marcionitea He does not call them Christians, though 
they evidently called themselves by that name; yet 
neither does he so violently repudiate them as he 
elsewhere does Marcion and his followers.^ But al- 
lowing that some whom Justin would not have con* 
sidered heretical were thus violently anti-Jewish, he 
himself in this passage only expresses his disagreement 
with them on the question of the salvability and Chris- 
tian character of the Jewish Christians ; he does not 
dissent from their opposition to Jewish Chris- justWB 
tianity itself. His own position, here as JJ^S^' 
elsewhere, is distinctly anti-Jewish ; but he i»Bit>on. 
is lenient in his judgment of those who differ with him. 
He regards Jewish Christianity as weak-mindedness. 
He is absolutely opposed to the observance by Chris- 
tians of the Mosaic ordinancea But he is willing to 
make allowance for the power of custom and for hon- 

^ Tet Bee Dial. 48, where he repudiates the Ebionites as gently, 
though he considers their doctrines as human teachings. 
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est di£ference8 of opinion, and therefoie believes that 
Ghriatian Jews, though thej continue their national 
usages, should not be excluded from the communion 
of the Church. To be a disciple of Christ was the sav- 
ing fact Questions of ceremonies were of secondaiy 
importance. 

It would seem perfectly idle, then, to maintain, as 
the Tubingen critics did, that Justin had any sympa- 

No Bvmpar ^^^ ^^^^ Jewish Christianity, or represents 
thy, there- a doubtful position between the two sides. 

fore, vnth 

Jewish Gentile and Jewish Christianity stood, in his 

"^ ^' view, distinct from each other ; and while he 
covered the latter with the mantle of his charity, he 
himself occupied no half-way position* It is true that 
he went further in his charity than Paul had found it 
possible to do, in admitting the salvation of even those 
Gentiles who went over to the observance of Jewish 
rite& But the salvation of individuals is one thing, 
and the propriety of their opinions and conduct is an- 
other. When, moreover, Paul was first establishing the 
freedom of the Gospel against the previous opinion 
that Gentiles had to become Jews in order to be Chris- 
tians, he might well insist that if they were circum- 
cised, Christ would profit them nothing. But if, a 
century later, the freedom of Gentiles had long been 
established, there was less need to judge hardly of indi- 
vidual perverts to Jewish Christianity. Justin's charity 
may have in this instance gone too far; but the change 
of circumstances from the apostolic age was such that 
he cannot, on account of his charity, be charged with 
sympathy with an anti-Pauline type of faith. He is 
firm in expressing his conviction of the error and 
weakness of Jewish Christianity, and his very charity 
is again a proof that this type of religion was too 
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inconsiderable a power in the Church to be seriously 
feared. 

Was Justin, then, in all this, a fair representative of 
the majority of Christians 7 That he was disposed to 
take an ultra-liberal view of even the Ebion- _. 

His position 

ites, has been inferred from two passages m that of the 
his writings. In the Dialogue^ he argues "*J^"^' 
that even if he should not succeed in proving the pre- 
existence of Christy the proof of his Messiahship would 
yet hold good, and adds that " there are some of our 
race who confess Him to be Christ, but hold Him to be 
a man bom of men;'' and of these, who were mani- 
festly Ebionites,^ he remarks, " with whom I do not 
agrea" So, in the larger Apology,' he says that '' the 
Son of God, called Jesus, even if only a man by ordi- 
nary generation, yet on account of His wisdom is worthy 
to be caUed the Son of Qod." But it is fair to explain 
these expressions as due to Justin's desire to attain the 
main object of his argument. Fully as he believed in 
the pre-existent divinity of Christ, he would at least 
have both pagan and Jew confess His wisdom and Mes- 
siahship, if he could persuade them to admit no more. 
If he referred to Ebionites as of " our race," — that is, as 
Christians, — he did but speak according to the name 
by which they were known to the world ; but he rejects 
their doctrine most strenuously, declaring that not only 
did he not agree with it, but that most of those who 
thought as he did — that is, who belonged to the Chris- 
tian Church — would reject it likewise, since they had 
been commanded by Christ to put no faith in human 

1 DiaL 48. 

* So it is generally asBumed. For the phrase " our race," some 
editors substitute ** your race," but needlessly. Cf . Otto's note. 

• Ap. i. 22. 
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doctrines, but only in those taught by the prophets and 
Himself. These passages therefore indicate, again, no 
leaning toward Jewish Christianity of any type, but 
rather show that Justin and the Church stood together 
in opposition to both Judaizing ceremonies and Ebionite 
error. And the evidence is strong that Justin did rep- 
resent the majority of Christians in his day. He spe- 
cifically claimed to do so,^ and in most explicit terms 
separates the heretics, as new and less numerous, from 
the true and apostolic Church.^ If so, then we may 
affirm from him that the great body of Christians in the 
middle of the second century considered Jewish Chris- 
tianity as a vanishing type of the faith, to be charitably 
regarded, indeed, but yet distinctly inferior to the full 
truth taught by Christ and His Apostlea 

We conclude, then, that so far as the formal relations 
of these two types of Christianity were concerned, there 
Bearing of ^ ^^ reason to infer from Justin that they 
thisevideiioe had recently combined. Both still main- 

on the 

Tubingen tained their existence. But Jewish Chris- 
tianity was dying fast The Jewish war had 
for the second time placed the seal of Providence upon 
the abrogation of Hebrew rites, and given the final 
blow to Jewish national influence.^ Gentile Christian- 
ity was not only established, but was assumed by the 
vast majority of believers to be the natural and apos- 
tolic typa Justin and the Church stood positively and 
uncompromisingly on Gentile ground, and the bitter dis- 
pute which had raged between Paul and the Judaizers 
had long since lost its edge, for the very reason that 
Gentile Christianity had become so overwhelmingly 
dominant that the old issues were dead. Such a result, 

1 Cf. Dial. 85, 80, etc. * Cf. Lect VL 

* Ap. L 81, 47. 
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be it observed, is just that \(rhich we would expect to 
find, if the course of events in the preceding age had 
been that which is related in the New Testament 

But, it will be said, was there not a silent but actual 
fusion of Gentile and Jewish Christianity, in spite of 
their apparently continued independence? Hadthera 
Justin, among others, has been appealed to ^^.fou?^' 
as evidence that Judaism had imposed cer- '^oi^? 
tain of its views, and notably its prejudice against Paul, 
upon the Grentile believers, while it had at the same 
time accepted in turn from them the Pauline idea of 
the universality of the Gospel While thus the re- 
sults of Paul's missionary work remained, his doctrinal 
spirit, it is said, was lost in the fusion of his follow- 
ers with those of the original Apostles. A reaction 
took place, it is alleged, of Gentile Christianity toward 
Jewish view& The mere fact of such a reaction may 
be held without implying doubt of the authenticity 
of the New Testament books. It may, however, be 
held with the purpose of explaining the alleged union 
of the originally divided Christian communities. It is 
important therefore, to examine that part of Justin's 
testimony which has been adduced to show the pres- 
ence in him of an anti-Pauline or Judaizing spirit, 
and to inquire whether he does indicate that such a 
spirit was really at work in the Catholic Church of 
his day. 

1. Appeal has been made to the fact that Justin 
strongly repudiates the eating of meat which had been 
offered in sacrifice to idols, and evidently be- Th« abhor, 
lieves that no true Christian would be guilty meilaoSfered 
of such an offence.^ This has been con- ^^^ 

^ DiaL 84, 85. 
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trasted with Paul's doctxine of the inherent indifference 
of such an act,^ and it has hence been inferred that the 
adoption in the second century of the absolute unlaw- 
fulness of eating meat which had been offered to idols 
proves that Jewish Christianity had so far imposed its 
shackles upon the freedom which Paul had claimed for 
the Gentiles. 

It should be observed, also, that this question is 

mingled with that of the authenticity of the Acts of 

the Apostles. Holtzmann,^ for example, as- 

of this with suming that GraL ii. is inconsistent with the 

the anthen- . <• ^i ^ i> •! • 

ticityoftho account of the apostolic council given in 
^^' Acts XV., assigns the latter, with its "de- 

cree" of abstinence from meats offered to idols and 
from blood and from things strangled and from for- 
nication, to the second century, and claims that it 
represents the fusion of Pauline and Jewish-GhristLan 
views to which the Church had gradually come. He 
admits, indeed, that Paul himself commended, under 
certain circumstances, abstinence from idol-meat,^ but 
sees in Bev. iL 14, 15, 20, 24, where certain mem- 
bers of Asiatic churches are reproved for eating such 
meat and for fornication, the first step in the ex- 
pression by Jewish Christians of the conditions on 
which they would recognize Gentile Christians. He 
thei; points to the prohibition in the pseudo-Clemen- 
tines,^ not only of eating idol-meat, but also of the use 
of things strangled, and blood, and to prohibitions of 
impurity scattered through the same books ; refers to 
the rebuke administered in the so-called Epistle of Bar- 

» 1 Cor. viii. 4-6 ; x. 28-26 ; Rom. xiv. 1-6. 

* Cf. Zeitschr. ftir wissensch. Theol., 1888, pp. 159, etc 

• 1 Cor. viii. 7-18 ; x. 28 ; Rom. xiv. 14, 15. 
^ Hom. TiL 8 ; Recog. iv. 86. 
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nalMts ^ against those who *' rush forward as if proselytes 
to the Jewish law;" claims incorrectly, as we have 
seen,^ that according to Jostin the milder Jewish-Chris- 
tian party demanded of Gentiles these conditions, while 
the extreme party demanded the observance of the 
whole law ; and finally points to the fact, admitted by 
ally that in the second century abstinence from idol- 
meat was characteristic of Christians generally.' He 
accounts for these facts by the '* legalistic movement " 
which in the post-apostolic age took possession of all 
Christendom, and maintains that by it a modus vivendi 
was gradually established between Pauline and Jewish 
Christians. The author of the Acts, living not long 
before Justin, and therefore when this state of things 
had come about, and supposing that what all believed 
to be Christian duty must have had apostolic authority, 
attributed the famous ** decree " to the apostolic council 
According to Holtzmann,^ this was done without any 
conscious intention in the author of the Acts to mis- 
represent facts, but simply through his ignorant assump- 
tion of the prevalent ideas of his day, — a view in 
which Holtzmann differs from the earlier theory of 
Baur, Zeller, and others that Acts was a deliberate 
attempt to reconcile the contending parties by re- 

^ Chapter iii., Lat vers. 

* Justin (see above) does not represent any such difference in 
the demands of the mild and extreme Jewish parties. The real 
difference was that the milder party claimed the right to obserre 
the law themselves ; the extremists insisted on its observance by 
Gentiles. 

* He refers to Ens. H. E. v. 1, Jost DiaL 85, Orig. contra Cels. 
viii. 80, and claims that Judaism, as well as Jewish Christianity, 
laid stress on these conditions of proselytism rather than on the 
observance of the whole law. 

« And Pfleiderer (Paulinism, ii. 228, etc). 
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writing the history of the apostolic age so as to give 
equal honor to Peter and Paul.^ 

Now, we are here concerned with these criticisms of 
the Acts^ only so far as they show the significance of 
Justin's testimony. All admit that the Acts and Justin 
stand practically on the same ground in this matter. 
The fact that they do is insisted upon by the "ad- 
vanced" critics, in order to show that the narrative of 
the Acts represents the ideas and usages not of the first 
but of the second century. To prove the authenticity 
and historical credibility of the Acts would be beyond 
our purpose. Suffice it to say that traces of the book 
may be found in the Epistles of Polycarp * and of Igna- 
tius,^ and even in that of Clement of Borne ^ toward 
the close of the first century. Nor can we here pause 
to disprove, as has been often done, the fundamental 
dictum of rationalistic criticism, that Gal. ii. is in- 
consistent with Acts XV. It is sufficient for us to 
Jnrtin's obscrvc that Justin, unlike the Acts, clearly 
of ^^idoU* shows that the stress laid in his day on ab- 
meat8'*not stinence from idol-meats was due to other 

du6 to Jew- 
ish influ- causes than an inclination to Judaism. He 

*°*^* expressly affirms that it was at least partly 

because of his abhorrence of the Gnostics, some of whom^ 
prided themselves on doing this very thing. " They cause 
us," he saysj " who are disciples of the true and pure 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, to be more faithful and stead- 
fast in the hope announced by Him." Nor were these 
the Marcionites, who claimed to be special followers /of 

^ Holtzmann admits also (p. 164) that the Judaizing source 
which the author of the Acts used ina^ have already worked up 
the account of the counciL 

* Cf. Weiss's Einleitung, pp. 660, etc * Ad PhU. 1. 

* Smjr. 8, and, perhaps, Mag. 5. * Ad Cor. cc. 2, 18. 

* Iren. adv. Hssr. i. 6. 8. ^ Dial. 85. 
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PanI^ for they did not eat meat at all.^ The action, 
therefore, of the Christians of the second century would 
seem in this matter to have been due to their abhor- 
rence of the moral laxity and general worldliness into 
which heresy often tended, rather than to any reaction 
from Paulinism to Jewish Christianity. Connected with 
this was the necessity, as soon as Christianity became a 
pubUc matter, of making a firm confession of the faith. 
No way of doing this was so often thrust upon them 
by their persecutors as the refusing to unite in sacrifice 
to the gods ; and Paul himself recognized ^ the duty un- 
der such circumstances of refusing to eat meat which 
had been offered to idols, since the receiving of it would 
be considered homage to the false god. It is quite un- 
necessary, therefore, to see in this prevalent abstinence 
an anti-Pauline, Judaizing feeling, or to explain it as 
part of a modus vivendi established between Gentile 
and Jewish believers. The circumstances of the time 
led the Christian conscience thus to judge of its duty. 
That by so doing a possible cause of offence to Jewish 
Christians was removed, is of course obvious ; but that 
the cause of the abstinence lay in the requirements of 
Jewish Christianity as such, or in the imposition upon 
the church of a ritualizing and confessedly anti-Pauline 
doctrine, is a view to which Justin, both by his ex- 
planation of the real cause of the abstinence and by 
his antipathy to Jewish ceremonialism^ stands utterly 
opposed.* 

^ Justin (Dial. 85) inclades the Marcionites (MapKiapo^ see 
Otto's note) and Satumilians with the Basilideans and Valentini- 
ans, not as being eaten of idol-meat, but as being blasphemers of 
the Maker of all things. 

' 1 Cor. X. 28. So Orig. contra Cels. tIU. 81, gives this as the 
admitted reason why Christians abstained from idol-meat. 

* The Clementines do not testify to the opinion of Catholic 
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2. But we are told that Justin does not mention Paul ; 
nay, that he manifestly avoids mentioning him, and 

. even implicitly repudiates him as an Apostle, 

not mention Certainly, if this be so, there would be plau- 
sibility in the rationalistic theory of the 
original mutual hostility of the Apostles and division 
of the Church. 

What, then, are in this case the facts ? That Justin 
„ ^ ^ does not mention Paul, is true ; but had he 

He had no 

reason to any xeason to mention him, and does his 
men ion im. g^^j^^ imply hostility to the Apostle ? 

Anticipating what will more fully appear later,^ we 
may say that Justin speaks of the Apostles in general 
His mention ^ ^^^ messengers sent by Christ to publish 
tus^il^^ His Gospel to the world, as taught by Him 
erai. and endowed with power from on high, and 

as having been sent to all nations to be the founders of 
the Church. They are represented as the authoritative 
publishers of Christ's doctrine, and the sources from 
which comes the knowledge of His life and teaching.^ 
Of any of them, however, Justin makes mention by 
name in only three instances, all of which are in the 
Dialogue. Having affirmed his belief in a visible reign 
of Christ in Jerusalem, he quotes, first, Isa. Ixv. 17-25, 

Christianity, but of the Ebionite sect They were a yeritable 
" Tendenzschrif t ; " and the difference between their ropresenta- 
tion of apostolic history and that of the Acts is as great in tone 
and spirit as in point of fact. The abstinence from things stran- 
gled and from blood, to which, however, Origen and Eusebius (in 
his report of the letter from Lyons and Vienne) testify, may be 
explained both by the '< decree " of Acts and by the Christians' 
sensitiye abhorrence of brutality. Origen says blood was the food 
bf demons. 

1 Lect. V. 

3 Cf. Ap. i. 31, S3, 39, 40, 42, 45, 49, 60, 61, 66, 67; DiaL 42, 
76, 81, 100, 106, 109, 110, 114, 118, 119. 
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and briefly comments on the passage, alluding also to 
Ps. xc. 4, and then adds : ^ " And further there was a cer- 
tain man with us, whose name was John, one of the 
Apostles of Christ, who prophesied by a revelation that 
was made to him that those who believed in our Christ 
would dwell a thousand years in Jerusalem." Again,^ 
in the course of an argument to show why Christ is 
caUed both Son of Man and Son of Grod, Justin men- 
tions that He "called one of His disciples — previously 
known by the name of Simon — Peter ; since he recog- 
nized Him to be Christ the Son of Gkxl by the revelation 
of the Father." And again ^ he points to the change 
of Simon's name to Peter and of those of the sons of 
Zebedee to Boanerges as an indication that Christ was 
the same who had changed Jacob's name to Israel and 
Oshea's to Joshua. It is evident that in the last two 
cases the mention of apostolic names was quite inciden- 
tal The mention of John as the author of the Apoca- 
lypse is more formal ; yet even then the citation from 
the Apostle is subordinate to that from Isaiah, and it is 
less as an apostle than as a prophet that mention is made 
of him at alL In &ct, the purpose of Justin's writings 
called for no special mention of particular Apostles. He 
was not narrating Christian history. He was arguing 
for Christianity on ground which he supposed his pa- 
gan readers and Jewish hearers would admit It would 
have been useless for him to have quoted to them the 
apostolic epistles or any other Christian authorities, save 
so far as these were historical witnesses to the facts and 
teaching of Jesus. 

But it is further said that Justin specifically calls the 
Apostles twelve, and attributes to them all a « r^^ 
common mission to all nations. Was not t^eJ^e" 

1 Dial. 81. * Dial. 100. • Dial. 106. 
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this an iutentional omission of Paul and a transfer- 
ence of his work to the original Apostles ? Is not this 
an indication that Paul had fallen into disrepute even 
among Gentile Christians, at least among those of them 
who were in the Catholic Church ? Is not Justin's 
language comparable with the ominous silence of the 
pseudo-Clementines concerning the same Apostle ? It 
should be remembered, however, that Justin is admitted 
to have freely used the Epistles of Paul, though without 
Used the ^^Y reproducing the Apostle's thought.^ It 
Ep?8ties should be remembered also that he frequently 
and Luke, refers, as we shall see,* to " the memoirs of 
the Apostles," and states * that these were written by 
Christ's ''Apostles and those who followed them." This 
expression obviously means that some of the " memoirs" 
were written by Apostles, and others by their companions. 
Now, it is certain that Luke's Gospel was included in 
these *' memoirs ; " indeed, Justin refers to that Gospel 
in the very passage in which the above expression 
occurs. But that Gospel was never referred in all an- 
tiquity to an Apostle, and the inference is plain that 
it was considered by Justin apostolic because of the 
author's known connection with Paul. In fact, Justin's 
acceptance of Luke, especially when we remember that 
Marcion, whom Justin opposed, claimed his amended 
Luke as the original PaiQine Gospel, is of itself suffi- 
cient proof of Justin's recognition of Paul's apostleship. 
Finally, it should be remembered, again, that Justin 
quotes none of the New Testament Epistles at all, though 
his acquaintance with most of them can be clearly 

^ Cf. Otto's Justin! Opera, ii. index iii. ; and Thoma's exhausr 
tive articles on ^^ Justins literarisches Verhaltniss zu Paulus und 
zum Johannes-Evangelium," Zeitschr. fur wissensch. TheoL, 1875, 
pp. 383, 490. 

8 Lect. V. • Dial. 103. 
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showiL His failure, therefore, to cite from Paul 'is as 
consistent with his habit as, in view of the character 
of his readers, it was natural. His silence about the 
Apostle is quite a different phenomenon from that of 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Becognitions, since 
these pretend to relate the movements and teaching of 
the principal characters of apostolic history. 

When, then, we turn to the passages in which Justin 
speaks of twelve Apostles, we find them to be only two 
out of all the many references to the Apostles which oc* 
cur in his writings. In the one ^ he quotes, as an exam- 
ple of the spirit of prophecy speaking in His own name, 
Isa. ii. 3, " For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem." He then adds : 
** And that it did so come to pass we can convince you. 
For from Jerusalem there went out into the world men, 
twelve in number, and these illiterate and of no ability 
in speaking ; but by the power of God they proclaimed 
to every race of men that they were sent by Christ to 
teach to all the word of God." In the other,^ he is 
showing how the Mosaic ordinances prefigured Christ 
and Christianity, and sees in the twelve bells, which he 
says ^ were hung to the high-priest's robe, a symbol of 
the twelve Apostles. It seems scarcely credible that 
these two instances, when Justin often speaks of the 
Apostles without any specification of number, should be 
thought to prove an intentional omission of Paul Nor 
does the fact that he speaks of the Apostles as sent to 
all nations prove that he had transferred to the original 

1 Ap. i. 89. * Dial. 42. 

* He probably coofoanded these with the twelve precious 
stones in the priestly robe of Aaron. Cf. Otto's note referring 
to Tert. ady. Marc. iv. 18, where that Father uses the same stones 
as symbols of the Apostles. 
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twelve the Gentile work of PauL It only shows that 
TT . « ti when Justin wrote, there was no consciousness 

Unity of all 

the Apostles of the alleged peculiarly Jewish work of the 

^^ other Apostles. The " memoirs " themselves 

told him that the mission of the Apostles was to all 
nations. The established Gentile character of the Chris- 
tian conununity rightly confirmed him in regarding this 
as the apostolic mission. It is almost trifling to assert 
that Justin's occasional use of the number twelve, which 
to this day we use without meaning to deny the apostle- 
ship of Paul, can be even imagined to contain a slur on 
the great champion of Gentile Christianity. 

3. It remains for me to mention two features of Jus- 
tin's theology which have been supposed to indicate the 
influence of later Judaism. 

a. The first is his strong Chiliasm. He believed in 
the triumphant establishment by Christ at the second 
advent of His kingdom in Jerusalem,^ and 
™' the settlement of the Church in the Holy 
Land during a thousand years, after which would follow 
the general resurrection and judgment and the eternal 
kingdom.^ Chiliasm has been supposed to have passed 
over into Christianity from Judaism, and to indicate in 
its advocates Jewish-Christian sympathies. 

Upon this point, however, so far as our present inves- 
tigation is concerned, we need call attention to but the 
following facts : — 

(1) Chiliasm was widely diffused in the second 
century among Christians of both Gentile and Jewish 
affinities. Justin states ^ that while he and ^j^eiy 
many others held this view, " many of those diffused. 
Christians who are of the pure and pious opinion do not 

1 Dial. 82, 35, 40, 51, 80, 81, 110, 113, 121, 188, 139. 
s Dial 81, 117, etc. * Dial 81. 
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admit if We find Chiliasm not only in the " Teaching 
of the Apostles " ^ and in Papias,' but also in Barnabas,^ 
as well as later in Irenseus * and TertuUian.^ So widely 
scattered a belief cannot therefore be considered evi- 
dence of Jewish tendencies. 

(2) Justin held Chiliasm in a strong anti-Judaic form. 
He expected no conversion of the Jews as a nation,^ but 
believed that the Christian Church as such „ , . . , 
would inherit the promised land.^ Nor would tin in an anu- 
Jewish sacrifices ever be restored.® Chiliasm ^ ^ ^"^ 
indeed, as Domer says,^ was anti-Jewish in so far as 
the millennium was conceived of as only an interme- 
diate state between the present age of suffering and 
the eternal age of glory which lay still beyond. This is 
very noticeable in Justia In the Apology he says noth- 
ing of the millennium, and represents the rewards of 
the righteous as in the highest degree spiritual;^ and 
while in the Dialogue he expresses his belief in a lit- 
eral millennium, he also looks forward to the period 
after the final judgment as the ultimate object of Chris- 
tian hope.^ While, therefore, Chiliasm had certainly 
aflSnities with Judaism, its presence among Oentile 
Christians is no indication of a compromise with Jew- 
ish Christians on the points which had distinguished 

* c. 16. * Iren. adv. Haer* v. 32. 

• c. 16. * Adv. Haer. v. 80-86. 

• Adv. Marc. iii. 84. • Dial. 82. 

V Dial lis, 189. « Dial. 118. 

* History of the Doctrine of the Penon of ChriBt, i. 408, etc., 
Eng. trans. 

i« Cf. Ap. i. 10, 18, 21, 52. So see his description of the ^ heav- 
enly kingdom" which Christians expect; Ap. i. 11. AuM (Saint 
Justin, pp. 195-199) goes so far as to assert that Justin's idea of 
the future reward was even negative and philosophical ; but he 
neglects the testimony of the Dialogue. 

u DiaL 105, 116, 117. 
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them from one another. We may, with Domer,^ regard 
Chiliasm as an early and crude expression of the belief 
that Christianity was to conquer the world, or we may 
infer that it was the original belief of all apostolic 
Christians. We must certainly recognize that Chiliasm 
was qiiite in harmony with that combined literal and 
mystical method of interpreting Scripture, of which we 
ChiUasm no ^^^ given examples from Justin.* But we 

FBh^yxnplr^" ^^"10^ i^^r ^^^^ ite presence in him and 
thies. other Grentile Christians was a symptom of 

sympathy with a Judaizing type of Christianity. 

b. The other feature of Justin's theology which has 
been supposed to indicate a Judaizing tendency is his 
Christian representation of Christianity as the "new 
legalism. law." He declares it to be the new law and 
covenant which the prophets had predicted and by 
which the Mosaic had been abolished.^ Christ is a law- 
giver,^ or else is himself the new law'^ and the new 
covenant.^ Justin also often speaks of the way of sal- 
vation in a manner which seems to show a legalizing, 
unevangelical conception. Christians receive indeed in 
baptism forgiveness of past sins,^ but pray that, having 
learned the truth, they may by their works be found 
keepers of the commandments, and so be saved with an 
everlasting salvation.^ Christ will dothe us with pre- 
pared garments, if we do His commandments.^ So, like- 
wise, salvation is represented almost entirely as futura 
They who can prove to God by their works that they 

* Cf. above. 

^ Cf. especially Dial. 81, where Jastin fancifally refers Isa. 
IxY. to the miUennium. 

« Dial. 11, 24, 67, 110, 122. * DiaL 11, 12, 14, 18. 

» Dial. 11, 48. « Dial. 51, 118, 122. 

T Ap. i. 61 ; cf. DiaL 64. 8 Ap. L 65. 

* Dial. 116. 
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followed Him will obtain the reward.^ Hence obedience 
is predominantly made the condition of salvation. In 
pagan times Socrates and others were saved through 
their obedience to reason.* In Hebrew times men were 
saved, if they observed the moral as well as the ritual 
law.^ Now, in Christian times *' as many as are per- 
suaded that the things taught by us are true, and under- 
take to be able to live accordingly, are regenerated in 
baptism,''^ and afterwards strive to live sinless lives.^ 
Bepentance, baptism, belief in the revelation of God 
through Christ, and obedience to Christ's law are the 
commonly named conditions of salvation.^ On the 
ground of these and similar expressions Justin is said 
to have taught a purely legal way of salvation, and thus 
to have been far from sharing the Pauline doctrine of 
salvation through faith. And it must be admitted that 
this mode of speaking may be fairly said to be charac- 
teristic of Justia^ We miss in his writings the dear 
expression of the Pauline doctrine of immediate justifi- 
cation and a full sense of faith as the appropriation of 
a finished redemption. Yet, on the other hand, we think 
it possible to collect from Justin other phrases and ideas 
which imply the evangelical view of the way of salva- 
tion. He speaks of it as originating in God's goodness, 
whereby God was led to send His Son to earth.^ While 
emphasizing human liberty, he speaks of Christian life 
as in some manner based on divine grace to individuals.^ 

1 Ap. L 8. So cf. 10, 14, 42, 48, 65. 

« Ap. L 5, 10, 46. » Dial. 11-26, 46. 

* Ap. i. 61. » Dial. 44. 

* Cf. Dial. 95. <'If you repent of yonr sins and recognize 
Him to be Christ and observe His commandments, then ... re- 
mission of sins will be yonrs." 

^ Cf . Lect IV., where this whole subject is further discussed. 

* Ap. L 10. * Dial. 80, 82, 55, 119, 121. 
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More, also, is made of £eutli and of Christ's blood than 
Justin's previous expressions would lead us to expect^ or 
than all of his critics have given him credit for. Isaiah, 
he says, sends us to that saving bath which is for those 
who repent and are purified, not by the blood of goats 
and of sheep, but by faith through the blood of Christ^ 
Abraham was justified and blessed on account of his 
faith.^ The Gentiles who have believed on Christ and 
repented, shall receive the inheritance.^ The paschal 
lamb was a type of Christ, " with whose blood they who 
believe in Him, in proportion to their faith in Him, 
anoint their houses, i. a themselves." ^ " All who repent 
can obtain mercy from God, even as the Scripture fore- 
tells, ' Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth 
not sin.' " * ** The goodness of Grod holds him who re- 
pents of his sins, as He reveals through Ezekiel, as 
righteous and free from sin." ^ While, therefore, Justin 
undoubtedly laid stress on the idea of Christ as a teacher, 
on faith as the acceptance of truth, and Christian Ufe as 
obedience, there was evidently another conception of 
salvation imbedded in his language and thought. 

The present question, however, is, To what was his 
legalistic tendency due ? A little earlier we read, in the 

pseudo-Epistle of Barnabas,^ of " the new law 
thepostrapoB- of OUT Lord Jesus Christ, which is without 

the yoke of necessity." A little later than 
Justin, Athenagoras wrote: '*We have a law which 
makes the measure of righteousness to be dealing with 
our neighbors as ourselves." ® The Homily which goes 

1 Dial. IS. ir/crrvt. < Dial. 28 (di^ rijp frtortv) and 119. 

< Dial. 26. 

^ Dial. 40. Kara t6¥ \6yw rrjs t\t alrop fn'orcttff. 

• Dial. 141. « DiaL 47. 

V c. 2. B Supplic 82. 
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by the name of the Second Epistle of Clement of Borne 
lays great stress on* obedience and good works ;^ while 
Irenseos^ and Tertnllian^ speak of the new covenant 
or new law. These were Grentile Christians. Was the 
stress thus laid on Christian duty and the 
employment of apparently legalistic phrase- 
ology due to a reaction of Glentile Christianity toward 
Jewish Christianity, or are we to seek the explanation 
in other causes ? Our full reply to this question must 
be deferred until with Justin's aid we have studied the 
influence of paganism on Christianity. But for the pres- 
ent we may observe that, united as this legal- ^^ ^ 
ism was with a thorough repudiation of Jewish sAiiiy duo to 
ntes, it IS at least unnecessary to see m it a 
sign of the merging of Grentile and Jewish Christianity. 
It should be remembered that Paul himself spoke of " the 
law of Christ " * and of « the law of the Spirit," * of " wait- 
ing by faith for the hope of righteousness/' ^ and of the 
imperative necessity of good works.^ It is quite con- 
ceivable that in the second age of Christianity practical 
problems of duty would, in the face of heathenism and 
persecution, cause the moral side of the Gospel and the 
necessity of obedience to the Gospel's requirements to 
be emphasized. It is quite conceivable, also, that Grentile 
Christianity should not have been able to preserve the 
strictly evangelical ideas of Paul against the influence 
of philosophy and the natural tendency of the human 
mind. It is quite possible that the use of the Old Tes- 
tament as a book of Christian doctrine, without a just 

* CO. 2, 4, 11, etc. 

* Ady. HsBr. iii. 10. 5 ; iy. 9. 2 ; 84. 11 ; etc. 

* De Prescr. 18; Ady. Jud. 8, 6, 9. 

* Gal. vi. 2. • Rom. viii. 2. 

* GaL y. 6. "^ GaL y. 19-25, etc 
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sense of the progress of revelation, may have contributed 
to a revival of the forms of thought which the old 
dispensation, if superficially understood, was likely to 
create. But when the authors who represent this ten- 
dency vigorously repudiate Judaism, show themselves 
unable even to appreciate the worth of the Hebrew sys- 
tem, consider Christianity an essentially Gentile insti- 
tution, and speak of Jewish Christians as weak-minded 
believers, it may be true that they had themselves lost 
the clear apprehension of immediate salvation by faith 
alone, and had thus revived a spirit similar to that of 
the later Jews ; but it is surely not to be inferred that 
this was a sign of the blending of the body of GentQe 
Christians with the body of Jewish Christians to which 
they had formerly been avowedly hostile. We rather 
^ infer from the testimony of Justin that Jew- 

Sonmuury of 

Ju8tin*8 tea- ish Christianity had become a comparatively 
™^^^' small fraction of the Church; that it had, 
with the exception of the Ebionites, long since been 
reconciled to the claims of Gentile Christians, and that 
both Gentile and Jew, with the same exception, ac- 
knowledged the authority of all the Apostles. The bulk 
of Jewish Christians were distinguished from Gentile 
believers simply by their observance of their national 
ceremonies, not by repudiation of Paul. But Gentile 
Christianity was the advancing, growing side of the 
Church, and the importance to it of the smaller body who 
still clung to their traditional rites was daily lessening. 
The Church was grappling with wider questions than 
that which Jewish Christianity presented to it, and was 
content to leave the latter to its own course. It was 
contending for independent right to toleration under 
Soman law. It was meeting the assaults of heathen tra- 
dition and philosophy. To many of its members the 
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clainis of Judaizing Christianity were perhaps unknown. 
Certainly the Church believed in no division among the 
Apostles. The extreme faction of the Ebionites still 
indeed continued ; and the excesses of Gnosticism^ no- 
tably the undue exaltation of Paul by Marcion, may 
in some quarters have caused reactions in the opposite 
direction. In some such way may the anti-Paulinism 
of the Clementine Homilies and Eecognitions be ex- 
plained. Through the Old Testament also, and, as we 
shall see, through the Alexandrian philosophy, Judaism 
entered into the life of Gentile Christianity. But both 
of these sources of influence must be distinguished from 
the body of Jewish Christians, who continued to unite 
Christianity with observance of the ritual law, and who, 
as the alleged followers of the original Apostles, have 
been made to play in critical theories so important a 
part in the formation of the Church. These were in 
Justin's time a dwindling minority, which was being 
rapidly swallowed up in the growth of Gentile Christi- 
anity ; and the theories which would make them to have 
exerted so great an influence in the second century as 
to unseat Paul from his apostleship and to recast the 
Church's remembrance of the apostolic age and to dictate 
the controlling spirit of the resulting Catholic Church 
are, we think, in the light of the evidence of the second 
centuty itself, entirely baseless. 



LECTURE IV. 

THE TESTIMONY OF JUSTIN TO THE INFLUENCE OF 
PHILOSOPHY ON EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

'T^HAT Christianity had come into contact with, and 
-^ was being afifected by, the philosophic thought of 
Jastin shows the Gentile world, is obvious from the writ- 
ofphiSJiS^'^ ings of Justin. We have already seen that he 
v^Y' pleaded for the toleration of his religion on 

the ground that it was not only elevating to society but 
was a philosophy, and should therefore be allowed, like 
other philosophies, freedom of opinion. We have men- 
tioned, also, that in the Dialogue he formally declares 
Christianity to be the true philosophy, and himself a 
philosopher because a Christian. 

Such language is in marked contrast with that of the 
Contrast ^^^ Testament In the latter the word 
NewTestar '* philosophy " is Only once used, and then 
ment. as a probable cause of peril to Christians.^ 

The rising heresies, against which the later Epistles of 
Paul warned the churches, were no doubt Jewish and 
ritualistic in their immediate origin and character, but 
were ultimately derived from pagan speculations, and 
seem to have been the first movements of the mighty 
current of Gnosticism which afterward poured in upon 
the Church.^ Later indications of the same general 

1 Col. ii. 8. 

« C£. Col. i. 16; iL 8, 16, 18, 23; 1 Tim. I. 4; iv. 8, 4; vL 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 16-18 ; iv. 4 ; Tit. ill 9. 
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movement may be observed in Second Peter ^ and Jude," 
in the Apocalypse,^ and in the Doketism combated in 
the First Epistle of John> It is true that Paul says " we 
speak wisdom among them that are perfect/' and there- 
by declares that Christianity already possessed, and im- 
plies that eventually it would elaborate, a philosophy of 
its own; but he adds ''yet not the wisdom of this world/' ^ 
and thereby rejects what was currently known as philos- 
ophy in the pagan society of that day. While at Athens 
he quoted from a Stoic hymn, and expressed ideas with 
which some of his auditors may have agreed and which 
seem to show the Apostle's acquaintance with Stoicism ; 
yet even then he spoke of the previous ages as " times 
of ignorance," and evinced no real sympathy with the 
popular philosophies themselves.^ The coincidences 
which have been often pointed out between Saint Paul's 
phraseology and that of the later Stoics ^ may show that 
in Tarsus he had learned at least the ethics of that sys- 
tem, but do not show that pagan thought had moulded 
any of Ids conceptions of Christian doctrine.^ Whether, 
in addition to this, there are any Alexandrian elements 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews or not, whether Saint 
John took his Logos doctrine from Philo or not,^ it 
must be admitted that the New Testament writings as 
a whole belonged to a circle as far removed from the 
speculations of their day as philosophy itself was as yet 

1 2 Pet ii. 1, 2, 10, 12, 16, 18, 19. « Jude 4. 

« Rev. ii. 4, 24. 

^ 1 John i. 1 ; ii. 22 ; iv. 2, 8. Cf. Mansel's Gnostic Heresies, 
Lectt. IV. and V. 

» 1 Cor. u. 6. • Acts xvii. 22-«l. 

f Cf . Lightfoot on Philippians, << Saint Paul and Seneca." 

> Cf. Anb^'s Saint Justin, p. 87, note 1. 

* Cf. Weiss's Einleitung, p. 591, note. He whoUj rejects the 
Philonian source of the Logos doctrine. 

e 
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either ignorant of the new religion or contemptuously 
indifferent to it. 

But when Gentile Christianity was firmly established, 
and, conscious of a universal mission, began to meet the 

Berinninffs ^^^^^ *^^ thoughts of the pagan world, it 
oftheunloii was neccssarily affected by the currents of 
phy and the uew atmosphere in which it found itself. 
^*°*^* On the one hand. Gnosticism sought to unite 
the Christian idea of a revealed redemption with the 
speculations concerning absolute Being and the origin 
of evil which had already been elaborated in the Pla- 
tonic and especially Jewish-Platonic schools and in the 
religious philosophy of the East.* On the other hand, 
writers who had no sympathy with Gnosticism b^an 
to realize the problems which were forced on Christian- 
ity by the culture of the aga The new religion had to 
explain its position toward pagan antiquity as it had 
already done toward Hebrew antiquity. It began to be 
defended either by or against philosophy. The way 
accordingly soon opened for a philosophy of ita own, 
— for an effort to present it in such wise as to satisfy 
the intellectual needs of converts from thoughtful pagan 
circles. Already in the so-called Epistle of Barnabas,^ 
we may see a Christian reflecting on the deeper meaning 
of the common faith. The lost Apologies of the Athe- 
nians Quadratus and Aristides, presented to the Em- 
peror Trajan, are said by Jerome* to have cited the 
writings of philosophers. If we may place so early 
the Epistle to Diognetus,^ we learn from it the interest 
which a cultivated pagan took in Christianity, wnile 

^ C£. Mansel's Gnostic Heresies, Lect. IT. * c. 1. 

* Letter to Magnus. 

* Cf. Otto's Justini Opera, torn. ii. proleg. Ixii. for account of 
opinions as to date of the Epistle. 
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the Epistle itself bears evidence of having been the 
product of a well-educated man. The author does not 
indeed follow the philosophers, any more than he does 
the superstitions of the people or the ritual of the Jews. 
He is truly scriptural in doctrine, and explains the late 
appearance of the Saviour by God's determination to let 
man discover his own helplessness. Yet his description 
of the benefits which Diognetus would obtain from 
Christianity — such as the knowledge and love of the 
Father, and similarity of character with Him — is such 
as would have appealed most strongly to a religiously 
inclined philosopher, as will appear from Justin him- 
self.^ Thus the contact of Christianity and philosophy 
had besun before Justin wrote. But in him . , ^. 

^ In Justin 

we find it for the first time, among anti- the union 
Gnostic writers, openly avowed. He was a 
student of philosophy as well as of Christianity. He 
passed from the former to the latter as to a higher stage 
of culture. He did not break from philosophy in be- 
coming a Christian. He carried into Christianity many 
of his previous ideas. Paganism was to him not merely 
the development of evil It contained also a positive 
preparation for, and anticipations of, the revelation of 
Christ As in the earlier Epistles of Paul we find set 
forth the difiTerence between the Gospel and the Law, 
but in the Epistle to the Hebrews the fulfilment of the 
old economy in the new ; so in the Epistle to Diognetus 
we find paganism set forth as a proof of man's inability 
to attain to God and righteousness, but in Justin we 

^ The last two chapters of the Epistle to Diognetus are prob* 
ably by a later hand, and are more in Justin's style. They speak 
of Christianity as not contrary to reason (av wapak6y9»9 Cn^A), of 
the author as a teacher of the (jentiles, of the Logos " who ap- 
peared as if new and was found old,*' and of the tree of knowl- 
edge as a symbol of the true Christian gnosis. 
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find the fulfilment by Christianity of the partial truths 
and gleams of light which in the pagan world had pre- 
pared for it. 
Let us, first, then recall the condition of pagan thought 

at this period, and observe Justin's acquaint- 
at this pe- ance With It and the judgments which he 

passes upon its various types. 
He appears to have been a man of moderate cultura 
He was certainly not a genius nor an original thinker. 
Justin's He had an inquiring and an impressible 
""**^* mind. He was naturally serious, and anx- 

ious to obtain light on the great questions of life and 
Ood. He went from one teacher to another, but was 
soon dissatisfied with all. Yet from nearly all he re- 
ceived ideas which continued to germinate in his mind. 
He was a true eclectic, and for this very reason is a far 
better mirror of the intellectual forces to which he was 
exposed than if he had been an original genius. 

We should remember that the two marked character- 
istics of the culture of that age were its eclecticism and 

its theological spirit The great schools of 

Eclecticism, j-^ t i •! i i •i i-ii j.* • 

Greek philosophy, while still continuing in 
name, had long ceased to maintain in purity their origi- 
nal doctrines. The age of discovery and conviction had 
long since been followed by that of doubt, comparison, 
and mutual approximation. Moreover, the fusion of 
peoples consequent upon the Eoman conquest of the civ- 
ilized world had caused Greek culture to spread among 
alien races, who appropriated it in parts and combined it 
with elements of their own. The result was a search 
by cidtured men for the truth in all schools of thought, 
together with lurking scepticism as to the possibility of 
real knowledge ; a general acceptance of philosophy as 
the only guide of life and valuation of the popular 
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religions for political purposes only, together with a 
refusal to follow exclusively any of the historic philo- 
sophical systems. Cicero, who was not unlike Justin 
in his travels from philosopher to philosopher while 
searching for truth, exhibits by his scepticism as to 
absolute knowledge, by his sense of the supreme im- 
portance of ethics, and by his deliberate comparison and 
criticism of the various schools, the rising spirit of the 
age of the Caesars. The later Platonists were especially 
eclectic. They mingled with the doctrines of their 
master ideas taken from the Stoics and from Aristotle, 
and sought in this way to build up a system of univer- 
sal knowledge, and to overthrow the scepticism in which 
the men of the so-called " Middle Academy " had fallen. 
At the same time there was no philosophy which ex- 
erted greater influence over others than Platonism. It 
modified and mingled with nearly every other school of 
thought. The Roman Stoics, depreciating physical in- 
quiries and turning attention to ethical problems, not 
only approached the same practical spirit which other 
schools were showing, but often spoke of God and 
immortality in a manner more Platonic than Stoic. 
Meanwhile Plulo of Alexandria had deliberately fused 
elements from both Platonism and Stoicism with fiEdth 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, and had produced a mixed 
system by which, through the medium of the Hellenistic 
Jews, Greek thought acted upon the Christian mind of 
a century later. The Epicureans held most loyally to 
the tenets of their predecessors ; while on the opposite 
extreme from them such men as Plutarch and Maximus 
of Tyre stand as the attractive representatives of eclec- 
ticism pure and simple, taking from all schools what- 
ever subserved their moral and religious purposes. For 
the eclecticism of the age of which we are speaking was 
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maiuly governed by a desire to serve practical and moral 
interests. There was a general disposition, in spite of 
the speculative spirit of some, to regard inquiries con- 
cerning the possibility of knowledge and the ultimate 
nature of things as hopeless and useless. Philosophical 
doubt was widely diffused, and caused attention to be 
turned to the direction of conduct Wherever also the 
fioman temper was prevalent, there philosophy natu- 
rally took a practical turn. Hence Platonist and Stoic 
alike laid stress on questions of ethics, and sought to 
exhibit wherein consists a truly rational and noble 
human life. 

Moreover, closely connected with this was the theo- 
logical aim and religious spirit of the whole period of 

Th lofficai ^^^^^^^ eclccticism. Many forces united to 
urn and re- produce this feature. The influence of Ori- 
ofphiioBo- ental thought, of which Judaism was a part, 
^ ^* was a not unimportant factor. The fall of 

polytheism before the advance of philosophy led to gen- 
eral belief in the unity of God. The influence of scep- 
ticism united with the speculative spirit itself not only 
to lay stress on practical ends, but also to emphasize 
the divine transcendence and to represent God as the 
unknowable First Cause. At the same time the sense 
of dependence and of man's abject need of divine help 
gave a deeply religious tone to the best writers of 
the period. The human mind stood on the brink of the 
impassable gulf which philosophy placed between the 
finite and the infinite, and inconsistently but necessarily 
talked of God as if He had been found. It is easy to 
select from heathen authors passages which seem to 
utter an almost Christian spirit of faith and resignation.^ 
More and more did philosophy itself take a mystical 

^ C£. Aub^s Saint Justin, part uL ch. iu. 
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diiectioD^ until in Neo-PIatonism it actually became a 
religion. In the second century this varied process 
was in full movement In proportion as the Platonic 
influence was predominant was a real belief in God 
maintained, yet with an increasing stress on His tran- 
scendence and on the need of intermediate beings to 
reveal Him to mankind. To our minds it appears that 
the preparation of philosophy for Christianity was com- 
plete. The inability of reason clearly to make God 
known was manifest The necessity of finding God was 
equally demonstrated. The truths which had been dis- 
covered needed to find a full and ordejly exhibition, 
and to be properly adjusted by the actual revelation of 
God. The time was ripe for that movement, of which 
Justin was the earliest representative, by which Chris- 
tianity was set forth as the reconciliation of the terrible 
discord between the conclusions of reason and the needs 
of humanity, and as the expression of all that the human 
mind had learned to be good and true.^ 

In Justin's writings, then, we recognize the character- 
istics of the period which we have described. , ,, ^ 

^ Justin showi 

Of his early search for truth in the spirit the spirit of 

of eclecticism mention has already been 

made. He yielded finally to the charms of Platonism.' 

1 Cf. ZeUer'8 Ontlines of Greek Fhiloaophy, pp. 274, etc. ; His- 
tory of Eclecticism, passim; tJberweg's History of Philosophy, 
L 212-262 ; Aub^'s Saint Justin, part iii. 

^ How far Justin grasped the real system of Plato is a ques- 
tion on which there has been difference of opinion. Doubtless 
he read into Plato much of later thought as well as of Bible doc- 
trine ; but he was certainly acquainted with most of the Platonic 
books. Reminiscences appear in his Apologies (i. 2, 57, 68 ; ii. 2) 
of the Apology of Socrates ; and the Introduction to the Dialogue 
seems to have been moulded after the Socratic Dialogues. We 
find in Justin, also, clear traces of or quotations from the Repub- 
lic [Ap. i 8 (Rep. Y. p. 478, ed. Steph.), 44 (Rep. x. p. 61 7) ; iL 8, 
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But he was acquainted also with Stoicism, and though 
rejecting its philosophy, praises its ethics, and appears 
to have taken from the Stoics one of his most charao- 
teiistic phrases.^ Most of all, however, does he echo the 
mind of his age in his conception of philosophy itself. 
''The duty of philosophy," he says, "is to investigate 
concerning the divine/' ' " Philosophy leads us to God, 
and alone commends us."' From his Stoic, Peripatetic, 
and Pythagorean teachers he was unable to learn of 
God; and hence the pleasure which even before his 
conversion he found in Plato, since by his aid he ex- 
pected " henceforth to look upon God," — " for this," he 
adds, '* is the end of the Platonic philosophy." * When 
he was questioned by the aged Christian who was the 
means of his conversion as to what philosophy is, Jus- 
tin replied, ** Philosophy is the apprehension of the real 
and the cognition of the true ; " ^ and both he and his 
questioner evidently understood "the real" and "the 
true " to mean God.^ So, finally, he was led to accept 

10 (Rep. X. p. 595) ; Dial. 4 (Rep. vii. p. 509)] ; the Critias [Ap. i. 
68 (Crit. p. 48)] ; the Phado [Dial. 3 (Phaed. p. 86), 4 (Phaed. pp. 
65, 66, 67, 72, 76, 92), 5, and Ap. i. 18 (Phaed. p. 107)] ; the Gorgiaa 
[Ap. i. 8 (Gorg. p. 548)] ; the Philebas [Dial. 4 (Phil. p. SO)] ; the 
TimiBUS [Ap. i. 26 ; ii. 10 (Tim. p. 28) ; i. 60 (Tim. p. 86) ; Dial 
5 (Tim. p. 28)] ; the Phaedrus [Ap. i. 8 (Phaedr. p. 249) ; Dial. 4 
(Phasdr. ibid.), 5 (Phaedr. p. 246)], and, perhaps, the Laws [Ap. 
ii. 9 (Legg. ii. 661)] ; the Parmenides [Dial. 8 (Farm. p. 127)] ; 
and the Clitophon [Ap. ii. 12 (Clitoph. p. 407)], as well as the 
second Ps.-Platonic Epistle [Ap. i. 60 (£p. ii. 812)]. Cf. Otto's 
Justini Opera, torn. i. index iii. 2. 

^ 'Myo? (nrffpftoruc^ff. If Justin did not take the phrase from 
the Stoics, at least it originated with them. Cf. below. 

3 Dial. 1. i^ra^tw vtpi rov Stiov. * Dial. 2. 

* Ibid. 

' Dial. 8. initrnifuri rov Hvros Koi rov dKtfBov? Mytmatt* 

^ The old man immediately asks, *'But what do you call God?" 
to which Justin replies, ** That which always maintains the same 
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Cliristiaiiity because in it he foand Qod revealed.^ 
Thus Justin was reared in the idea that philosophy 
was theology, and that the grand aim of speculation was 
to attain to the knowledge of God, and so to learn how 
life should be regulated. He came to Christianity with 
this strong religious and moral aspiration. He carried 
over into Christianity the same conception of philoso- 
phy, and believed that he had at last found its reali- 
zation. He affords, therefore, a tetiv representation of 
both the eclectic and theological tone of the best cul- 
ture of the pagan world, and of the natural course 
by which that culture would, if at all, pass over into 
Christianity. 

When, then, we read the judgments which Justin here 
and there expresses from his later Christian standpoint 
upon the various philosophic schools, we find, . 
as we would expect, a free criticism of them ments upon 
combined with evident traces of their con- 
tinued influence. Of Cynics ' and Epicureans ^ he 
speaks only with contempt, and does not appear to 
have thought teachers of these schools worth seeking. 
His Peripatetic ^ teacher was more concerned about his 
fee than about the communication of knowledge to his 
pupils; but Justin nowhere mentions Aristotle, and be- 
trays little of his influence.^ Of the Pythagoreans he 

nature, and in the same manner, and is the cause of all other 
things." Thirlby and Aub^ read r^ 6p for ^oy. Otto retains, 
with most editors, $f6p» 

1 DiaL 7, 8. « Ap. ii. 3. 

• Ap. ii. 7, 12, 15. * Dial. 2. 

* WeizsXcker (Jahrb. fur deutsche Theol. xii. 60-119) sees 
Aristotelian influences in Justin's idea of God dwelling immov- 
ably in his own place beyond the heavens (Dial. 127), and in the 
method of argiunent concerning the natural mortality of the soul 
(DiaL 5). 
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speaks with respect,^ but objects to the long course of 
intellectual discipline required by them before their 
scholars could be even prepared to behold the beautiful 
and the good.^ It was, as we have said, Stoicism and 
still more Flatonism which attracted him ; and his judg- 
ments upon these systems are frequent and often elab- 
orate. He admired the ethics of the former,' and 
appeals to Heraclitus, who has been called ^ 
" the spiritual ancestor ** of the Stoics, and to 
Musonius Bufus, who was banished by Nero, as ex- 
amples of those who were hated and put to death 
because the Logos dwelt in them.^ He points out also 
that the Stoics, like the Christians, taught the future 
destruction of the world by fire.^ Yet his opposition to 
the Stoic philosophy was very decided, and he expresses 
it freely in the Apologies, no doubt remembering the 
"philosophic Csesar," who, he hoped, would read his 
book. He distinguishes the Christian doctrine of the 
conflagration of the world from that of the Stoics, point- 
ing out that the former represented it as a divine act of 
judgment, but the latter as a natural and necessary pro- 
cess and including God HimselfJ He objects to their 
materialism,' but most of all to their doctrine of fate, 

1 Dial. 2, 5. 

> Justin referred, of courso, to the Neo-Fythagoreans who were 
more a religious sect than a philosophic school, and had borrowed 
largely from other systems. Cf. Zeller's Outlines of Greek Philos- 
ophy, p. 806. 

• Ap. ii. 7, 8. 

^ Cf. Gildersleeve's note, Apologies of Justin Martyr, p. 221 ; 
Zeller*s Outlines of Greek Philosophy, p. 233. 

'^ Neither Heraclitus nor Musonius was really put to death. 
This is one of Justin's mistakes. 

• Ap. i. 20, 60 ; ii. 7. ^ Ap. i. 20 ; iL 7. 

" Ap. ii. 7. He distinguishes the Stoic X<Syor irfpi apx&p Koi 
dcrafuar»p from their \Ayos tr€pi rjB&Pf and says that the former. 
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and declares their philosophy to be destructive of spirit- 
ual ideas, to merge Grod in the changing universe, and 
to destroy the inherent difference between virtue and 
vice.^ In his Stoic instructor Justin found no knowl- 
edge of God nor desire to know Him, and his own 
spiritual aspirations and his deep sense of human re- 
sponsibility led him to see the radical hostility to these 
which, in spite of its lofty ethical teaching, the Stoic 
philosophy logically involved. When, on the other 
hand, he speaks of Platonism, he is not less . 

free in criticism, but his sympathies are 
clearly exhibited. Plato, he says, like the Christians, 
taught a future judgment,^ and derived his doctrines 
of creation' and of human responsibility^ and of "the 
second and third Powers in the universe " ^ from Moses. 
Justin does not seem to have thought that the Platonic 
doctrine that God made the world from formless matter 
was inconsistent with God's absolute authorship of the 
world. He rather maintains that this was the doctrine 
of Moses too. Either he did not realize that the eter- 
nity of matter was opposed to the Christian doctrine of 
creation, or he understood Plato to mean by formless 
matter a practical negation.^ So also he quotes from 
the Timseus the statement concerning the World-soul 
that God ** placed it like a ^ in the universe," declar- 
ing that Plato referred to the Second Power in the 

according to which nothing is real which is not material, is incon- 
sistent with the spiritual directions of the latter. 

» Ap. iL 7. » Ap. i. 8. • Ap. i 20, 59. 

* Ap. L 44. » Ap. i. 60. 

* Cf. Zeller's Outlines of Greek Philosophy, pp. 146, etc.; 
Auh^'s Saint Justin, p. 123 ; Yon Engelhardt's Das Christenthum 
Justins, p. 187. Justin was misled both hy his Platonism and by 
the expression in Gen. i. 2 ; but he seems to have felt no neces- 
sity for the metaphysical doctrine of creation ex nihilo. 
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universe, and took the idea from the account of the 
brazen serpent.^ He appears to have considered Plato's 
"World-soul" as an attempt to teach the doctrine of 
the personal Logos, thus reading into Plato, as he did 
into the Old Testament, his Christian ideas, and seeing 
in that philosopher the one who approached most nearly 
to the truth.^ But, on the other hand, he freely differs 
from Plato. That philosopher, he says, teaches the 
punishment of the wicked for only a limited period of 
time and in other bodies than their own, whereas Chris- 
tians teach the everlasting punishment of the wicked 
and in the same bodies which they now have. In the 
introduction to the Dialogue, moreover, Justin evidently 
indicates his points of conscious departure from Plato- 
nism. He no longer imagines, as he did before conver- 
sion, that by intellectual discipline alone, or by subduing 
the hindrances offered by the body, he would be enabled 
to apprehend God ; but he has discovered the moral con- 
ditions of this blessedness as they had been taught by 
revelation and as he now perceives that reason itself 
teaches.* No longer does he believe in the pre-exist- 
ence of souls, nor even in their natural immortality.^ 
The latter he claims to deny on the Platonic principle 
that whatever is created is perishabla Hence he refers 
immortality solely to the will of God,* — a view which 
indeed Plato approaches in the Timaeus, but which was 
not his main argument for immortality.^ Justin ex- 

^ Justin says : << Moses took brass and made it into a crass, and 
set it in the holy tabernacle." Ap. i. 60. 

• So he finds (i. 60) in the obscure expression of the p8.-Flatonic 
Ep. ii., rh di rpira irtpi t6v rplrov, a reference to the Holy Spirit, 
likewise taken from Gen. i. 2. Athenagoras (Supplic. 28) quotes the 
same passage, with apparently the same view of it as Justin's. 

« Dial. 2, 8. * Dial. 4, 5, 141. » Dial. 6. 

• Cf. tJberweg's History of Philosophy, L 127, etc. 
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presses his conscious attitude to Flatonism when he 
says^^ ''I strive to be found a Christian, not because 
the teachings of Plato are different from those of Christy 
but because they are not in all respects similar, as - 
neither are those of the others, Stoics and poets and 
historians/' To him Plato was a theist who had 
learned much from Moses and had been peculiarly 
receptive of the divine Logos, — that " light which 
lighteth every man coming into the world." Despite 
his quotations from other of Plato's works, it would 
appear that he knew Platonism mainly as it is rep- 
resented in the Timaeus, and hence cannot be said 
to have fully grasped the real system of the philoso- 
pher.^ But he found in Platonism, as he understood 
it^ the nearest approach to Christianity, and felt that 
no break was required with its spirit and princi- 
ples to pass into the clearer light of Christian reve- 
lation. ^ 

Justin, then, represents the religious and moral ele- I 
ments of pagan culture finding their satisfaction in the 
religion of Christ We see in him what af- xhe influ- 
finities there were between at least one side JS^pht ©n" 
of paganism and Christianity, and how it tia theology. 
was possible for the latter to take into itself ideas 
and forms of thought which had been elaborated outside 
of the sphere of revelation. Let us now examine his 
presentation of Chiistian theology with the particular 
purpose of noting the continued influence of the phi- 
losophical ideas with which we have found that he 
approached it 

I. First, take his idea of God. This will show the 

1 Ap. ii. 18. 

' Cf. Jowett's Introduction to the Timteus in his translation of 
Plato's Dialogues. 
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intellectoal foundation on which his idea of religion was 
J ^g j^^ built To set forth the Christian doctrine of 
of God. God was required of him, as an Apologist 
To show that he had truly found God was, in view of 
his conception of philosophy, required of him as a phi- 
losopher. His Christianity, of course, found in the idea 
of Qod its controlling principle How, then, does Justin 
represent QoA ? 

As against polytheism he sets forth the divine inde- 
pendence. God is not to be worshipped as if He needs 
God's inde- anything.^ On the other hand, against the 
pendence. abstractions of philosophy he sets forth the 
reality of a living God. Not only do Christians believe 
A living ^^ -^^"^ moTQ firmly than others * but He is 
reauty. « the most true," ^ " the real," * having alone 

life in Himself.'^ He is represented, likewise, as exer- 
Moral cising every noble moral quality. He is " the 

qoahties. Father of righteousness aud temperance and 
other virtues." • In Him " reside temperance and jus- 
tice and philanthropy." ^ He is " good," ® especially to- 
ward men ; ® the righteous observer of all things ; ^^ com- 
Authorof passionate and long-suffering.^ So is He the 
^1' absolute author of all things. He is called 

" the Father and Maker of all," ^ " the Father and Lord 
of all," ^® "the Father and King of the heavens,"^* or sim- 
ply " the Father of all " ^ including Christ and man as 

1 Ap. i. 10. « Ap. i. 18. 

* Ap. i. 6. « Ap. i. 13. rov S^mr Otov. 

» Dial. 6. • Ap. i. 6. 

' Ap. L 10. « Ap. i. 14, 16. 

» Ap.i. 10. w Ap.iLl2. 

" Dial 108. M Ap. i. 8 ; Dial. 140. 

" Ap. 1. 12, 82, 86, 40, 44, 61. " Ap. ii. 12. 
IS Ap. L 12, 45, 65 ; ii. 6, 9 ; Dial. 7, 82, 56, 68, 67, 74, 105, 115, 
127. 
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well as the universe. He is therefore the Creator,^ and 
Cause of all.^ He knows both the actions 
and the thoughts of all His creatures.* He "° ^ *° ' 
can do whatever He wills.^ He foreknows everything ; 
yet not because events are necessary, nor be- 
cause He has decreed that men shall act as °" potent, 
they do or be what they are ; but foreseeing all events, 
He ordains reward or punishment accord- 

1 je TT* • i. ^ * .No fatalism. 

mgly.^ His interest in man is unceasing. 
He is no impassive observer of human life,^ but is ac- 
tively concerned in the conduct of His rational q^, ^ j^^^^ 
creatures,^ requiring their obedience and en- «"' »« man. 
forcing His moral law.^ He spares the wicked world 
that more may be saved,^ and that the hopes of the 
Christians may be fulfiUed.^^ It was out of goodness 
and for man's sake that He made the world,^ ^j^ ^^^ 
and it was in accordance with His counsel ^^^* 
that Christ came.^^ He cares, finally, not merely for 
the universe in general, but for each indi- And care of 
vidual in particular.^ individuals. 

But at the same time Justin speaks of God in ways 
which hardly seem consistent with these expressions 
which have been cited. He is not only spe- Yet empha- 
cially fond of calling Him the " unbegotten," " Jjj Pj**^ ^^^ 
the "passionless,**^ the "incorruptible,"** the d«°c«' 

* irociTr^ff or ^fuovpy6s. Ap. i. 18, 16, 57, 58 ; ii. 5 ; Dial. 7, 16, 
84, 84, 102, 116. 

•Dial. 5. • Ap. L 12; iLl2. 

* Ap. i. 19; Dial. 5, 6, 16, 84, 142. 

■ Ap. i. 12, 48, 44; iL 7; Dial 16, 141. 

• Ap. i. 28. 1 Ap. i. 87. 

• Ap. i. 87; ii. 7, 9. • Ap. i. 28. 

w Ap. a. 7. M Ap. i. 10 ; ii. 4. 

M Ap. IL 6. w Dial. 1. 

" Ap. i. 14, 25, 49, 58; ii. 12; Dial. 5, 114, 126, 127. 
^^ dira^ff. Ap. L 12; ii. 12. i« Dial. 5. 
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'' unchangeable,'' ^ but he describes the divine transcen- 
dence in most extreme terms. Grod is exalted above all 
the universe, and has an ineffable glory and name.' He 
can be called by no fixed name.' In fact, being unbe- 
gotten. He has no name * The terms " Father," " Grod," 
" Creator," " Lord," and ** Master " do not describe what He 
is, but are mere appellations to set forth His manifested 
activities.^ These expressions, it should be observed, are 
capable of a meaning quite unobjectionable from a New 
Testament point of view, but they are used by Justin 
with a partiality which shows that the transcendence of 
Deity occupied a controlling place in his mind. This 
appears still more clearly when, in arguing that the 
God who appeared to Abraham was not the Father and 
Maker of all, Justin insists ^ that the latter ** remains 
ever in the supercelestial places, visible to none, and 
never holding intercourse directly '^ with any." He also 
thinks it absurd to say that the Father and Maker 
of all, having left the supercelestial places, was visible 
on a little portion of the earth,' and declares that " the 
ineffable Father and Lord of all neither has come to any 
place, nor walks, nor sleeps, nor rises up, but remains in 
his own place, wherever that is, quick to behold and 
quick to hear, having neither eyes nor ears, but being of 
indescribable might ; and He sees all things, and knows 
all things, and none of us escapes His observation ; and 
He is not moved or confined to a spot in the whole 
world, for He existed before the world was made. How, 
then, could He talk with any one, or be seen by any 
one, or appear on the smallest portion of the earth ?"^ 

1 Ap. i. 18. « Ap. i. 9 ; ii. 10, 12, 18. 

• Ap. i. 10. * Ap. L 61 ; U. 6. 
» Ap. ii. 6. • Dial. 56. 

^ di' iavrw. ' Dial. 60. 

• DiaL 127. 
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Qod therefore is^ according to Justin^ the eternal^ im- 
movable, unchanging Cause and Euler of the Djgtant faom 
universe, who resides afar oflF above the creation, 
heavens, and is incapable of coming into immediate 
contact with any of His creatures, but is observant of 
and interested in them though removed from and un- 
approachable by them. He is the universal Father, be- 
cause He is the author of all existences. He ^, ^ ^ . 

_ _. _, . , Need of m- 

is most real, yet most distant ; living and ac- termediate 
tive, yet so transcendent in His nature as to "^^* 
act and be known only through an intermediate being. 

We think it evident that two conceptions of Deity 
were struggling with each other in Justin's mind. God 
had become a living reality to him. Not ivocoDoep- 
only so, but Qod had become a living factor D^jtV^not 
in human history, a real and known force in hannoniied. 
human life. Christ had revealed the character and will 
of the Father of all, and had brought Him practically 
near to men. But at the same time Justin had not 
freed himself from the philosophical conception of Deity 
as simply the unknowable and transcendent Cause. He 
had not learned the other truth of Grod's immanence, and 
had not been able intellectually to adjust the fact, which 
he nevertheless felt to be true, of God's intimate rela- 
tion to believers. In the introduction to the Dialogue 
he defines Qod as " that which always maintains the 
same nature, and in the same manner, and is the cause 
of all other things." ^ He also appeals to Plato's de- 
scription of that '' Being who is the cause of all dis- 
cerned by the mind, having no color, nor form, nor 
magnitude, nor anything visible to the eye ; but It is 
something of this sort, that is beyond all essence,^ unut- 

1 Dial. 8. 

* Mmim wdmft cvatag. De Bep. viL 509. 

10 
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terable, and inexplicable, bat alone beautiful and good, 
coming suddenly to souls that are naturally weU-dispo- 
sitioned on account of their affinity with, and desire to 
see Him." ^ It would appear that this conception of 
Deity, which he obtained from Platonism, and with 
which he united the Aristotelian idea of the immova- 
bility of the First Cause,^ remained substantially with 
Justin after he became a Christian, and that his doctrine 
of the Logos, to which we shall next refer, by occupying 
the place which would have called forth an expression 
of the divine immanence and by removing the Supreme 
Deity from immediate intercourse with men, left the doc- 
trine of the transcendence of Qod in all its bareness, and 
unadjusted to that practical revelation of His personal 
nearness and constant activity in nature and human life 
which had been given by Christianity. Justin did not 
merely say, like the fourth Evangelist, that "no man hath 
seen God at any time." He went further. He did not 
fully appreciate the other words recorded by the same 
authority, " He that hath seen me hath seen the Father," 
nor those of the Apostle to the Gentiles, *' In Him we 
live and move and have our being ; for He is not far from 
any one of us." God is indeed described by him as a per- 
son would be. All things issue not from necessity, but 
from the divine will and for a divine purpose. God is 
the free and sovereign Creator of the universe On the 
one hand. He is a living reality, personally watchful and 
regulative of His creation, the author of all holiness and 
salvation as well as of all life. On the other hand. He 
is far removed &om the world, and necessarily discon- 
nected with it, save as He operates through that Logos, 

1 Dial. 4. The passage is a summary of Platonic ideas, 
s Cf. Weizsi&cker (Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. xii. 60, etc.). 
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whose existence alone bridges the gulf which would 
otherwise have been impassable and inexplicable* Yet 
what was more natural than that one coming from 
Platonism to Christianity should have been unable 
to adjust the idea of God to which he had beeti 
accustomed to the new revelation in which he had 
believed ? ^ 

1 Cf. Weizsacker, Ibid^ pp. 75-77; Von Engelhardt, Ibid., 
pp. 127-189 and 281-241 ; StShlin's Justin der Martyrer nnd 
sein nenester Beurtheiler (a criticism of Von Engelhaordt from 
the orthodox side) ; Hilgenfeld's Die neuorthodox Darsteliung 
Justins (Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol., 1879, p. 498 ; a criticism 
of Von Engelhardt from the rationalistic side). It is the merit of 
Von Engelliardt to have shown the influence on Justin's theology 
of his abstract, philosophical conception of God. He does not 
deny that Justin believed practically in the personality of Grod, 
as both Stahlin and Hilgenfeld seem to suppose; but he thinks 
that Justin did not realize the full idea of divine personality. 
God was to Justin an individual being. I believe that Justin 
fully recognized God*8 personality (qo Weizsacker), but had not 
freed himself from phrases and ideas inconsistent with it. A 
similar fact may be noticed, not only in Philo, who strove to com- 
bine the abstract conception of the Infinite with his Jewish mono- 
theism (cf. Zeller*8 Outlines of Greek Philosophy, pp. 821, etc.)f 
but also in the Roman Stoics, who spoke as if God were personal, 
though in fact they merged Him In the universe, and in such 
writers as Maximus of Tyre, who united the doctrine of divine 
transcendence with belief in Providence and a most religious 
spirit. Justin found through Christ a real, personal God; but 
this affected his previous Platonism only by removing him far 
from pantheism, and leading him to regard God as a single, in- 
dependent, but in Himself wholly unknowable being, the author 
and governor of creation, and yet of whom no predicate, except 
existence, can be philosophically and absolutely affirmed ; while 
his doctrine of the Logos not only kept him from modalism and 
emanationism, but increased his sense of the Father's transcen- 
dence by making all divine activity to be mediated by the Logos. 
Von Engelhardt, however, seems to me to understate the Chris- 
tian element in Justin. Hilgenfeld still clings to the alleged 
Jewisb-C^hristiaa character of the Apologist. 
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II. We pass next to Justin's doctrine of the Logos, 
ji j^^ which plays so important a part in his 
Logos. system of thought. 

The term occurs oftenest in the Apologies, bat the 
most important points of the doctrine are brought out 
in the Dialogue. Justin introduces the word as a famil- 
iar one to both Christians and pagana He uses the 
doctrine in the Apologies to explain the real nature 
of Christ, and why He is called Son of Grod and wor- 
shipped as divine by the Christians, as well as to ex- 
plain the real nature of Christianity and its relation 
to other truth. He uses it in the Dialc^e to show 
that Christ was the God who appeared to Abraham 
and Moses. 

It is first, then, to be observed that Justin used " Lo- 
gos " in the sense of " Eeason," and conceived of the 
''Logos*' divine Logos as the personal Beason of God. 
wiJi^f**^ Thus we read : » « Not only among the Greeks 
"Reason.*' through Socrates were these things con- 
demned by reason,^ but also among the barbarians by 
the Reason Himself,^ who took form, and became man, 
and was called Jesus Christ ** So he maintains^ that 
I those who have lived reasonably * were Christians, while 
those who lived irrationally • were wicked. Christiaas 
live " according to the knowledge and contemplation of 
the whole Logos (which is Christ)," being thus superior 
to those who formerly lived "according to a part of the 
germinal Logos." ^ Christ is the whole Bationality,^ the 
complete Beason. '' Grod begat from Himself a Beginning 

^ Ap. i. 5. ' {nr6 X<$yov. 

* vir* avTov roO \6you» ^ Ap. i. 46. 

' ficrck X($yov. * dv€v \6yov^ 

'^ mrtpfutriKov \6yov* Ap. iL S : cf. ii. 9, where Christ is said 
to be the ip66£ X6yo9* 

* rh Xoyue^y r^ oXoy. 
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before all creatures,^ a certain rational Power,' who is 
called by the Holy Spirit, Glory of the Lord, Son, 
Wisdom, Angel, God, Lord, and Logos." ' The divine 
Logos, therefore, is essentially akin to reason in man. 
He is the active, divine power in the universe, which 
corresponds to and perfectly realizes the rational element 
in human nature. He is therefore the perfect Beason, of 1 
which human reason is the copy. I need Not the 
hardly observe that this is not the Johannean ^Si'th? 
idea of the Logos. It manifestly was an eflbrt t®>™* 
to explain the Johannean doctrine by the philosophical 
idea of the divine Logos which Philo had elaborated 
out of Platonism and Stoicism. Justin, as will appear 
more fully in the next lecture, presupposes John. The 
philosophical, rationalizing explanation followed the 
statements of the fourth Evangelist, the absence from 
whom of this Platonizing conception is notable evi- 
dence that the famous Prologue was not the product 
of the same influences which wrought upoh Justin's 
mind. The latter, on the contrary, already betrays, in 
this fundamental idea of the Logos as Beason, the phi- 
losophical forces which were affecting his intellectual 
conception of Christianity. 

As to the nature and work of the Logos, The work of 
Justin expresses himself as follows : — ^^ ^*^* 

First, as to His relation to God, the Father of all things. 
Justin teaches that the Logos was begotten by the will 
and power of God, at a point of time previous His reUtJon 
to creation. He is the nrst begotten of God,* ther. 

^ Or, <'at the beginning before all creatures" (apx^p irp6 

^ 6 6f6s yry€nniK€ dwa/up rtpa c( iavrov Xcyuapf. 
s Dial. 61. 

* npAirov y^pmjfia, Ap. L 21. vptfroroKO^. Ap. i. 28, 88 ; DiaL 
84, 85, 100, 116, 125, 188. 
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a divine Power.^ He was begotten by the Father's 
will,^ in a peculiar way, out of the Father Himself.' 
He is described as proceeding* before all creatures 
from the Father, by the latter's power and coun- 
sel;* the only-begotten by the Father of all things;* 
the OSspring who was really brought forth from the 
Father^ before all creatures, and who was with the 
Father,® and with whom the Father communed.* As 
He was not a creature, so neither was He an emana- 
tion from God, like the rays of light from the sun;^^ 
nor did He proceed from God by abscission,^^ so that 
by begetting Him the substance of the Father was 
diminished.^ Justin illustrates the generation of the 
Logos by the production of a word by speech, and the 
kindling of fire by fire.^ The Logos then, according to 
Justin, was not personally eternal,^* but as a person was 

1 ivvofus. Ap. i. 28 ; Dial. 61, 105. 

' anh Tov warpbs ^rXi/crci. Dial. 61. 

* ldim£ i( avrov. Dial. 105. 

^ irpo€\B6vT€u ^ ivvdfi€i Koi /SovXg. Dial. 100. 

^ fjLovoytvriv rf wcerpX t&v Skav. Dial. 105. 

^ yiwrffia rf Bvrt dwb tov varpbs irpoPkrjBtp. 

^ awrjv rf irarpl. * npofrofUktl' Dial. 62. 

w Dial. 128. " Korh mrorcftf^v. 

" Dial. 61, 129. " Dial. 61. 

1* Cf., besides the references given above, Ap. ii. 6 : 6 Aoyos 
irp6 T«v iro(i7/idr»y Koi <rvt^v Koi ytpv^fuvos frf Ttjv apx^v bi avrov 
irdirra ZicnMrt . . . xp"""^ • • • ^'y^o** '^^^^ " *^® ™^** difficult 
passage in Justin's doctrine of the Logos. The clause on rriv 
JC.T.X. may qualify y^wJ^fu^'ot or Xcyrrai. If the former, then the 
Logos was " begotten " at the moment of creation. This view is 
taken by Semisch and Aub6 (Saint Justin, p. 107) ; and Justin 
is said to have regarded the Logos as MtaBrrot before creation 
and frpo<l)opue6s at creation, in quite a Fhilonian manner. The 
opposite view is taken by Weizsacker and Von Engelhardt, who 
think Justin conceived the Logos to have dwelt in communion 
with the Father a long time, but not eternally, before creation. 
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the product of the Father's will at some period be- 
fore creation. He is "in number"^ other Begotten in 
than the God who made all things, but not Fathe^^s^• 
"in mind."* Yet, as He was not created, ^*"» 
but b^otten, — as He was not an emanation, nor a mode 
of appearance, nor a temporary effulgence of divine glory 
and power,^ — he must have been to Justin essentially 
one with the Father of all; and their numerical dis- 
tinctness from each other must have been as to per- 
sonality, not as to substance.^ Hence He is called 
God,* and divine;* while at the same time ^^.^ 

yet divine. 

Justin, thinking of the generation of the 
Logos, speaks of the latter's deity and divine powers 
as depending on the exercise of the Fathei^s wUL^ The 
Logos, moreover, is the agent and servant of ^nt la 
the Father of alL As, on the one hand, the ^'®*^"- 
latter communes with the Logos, so is the Logos the 
oigan of creation, which God " conceived and made by 
Him."* He is ako the Father's messenger^ and min- 

and then ordained to be the agent of creation and redemption. 
Elsewhere, however, there is nothing said by Justin of a distinc- 
tion between 'k6yos MkdBtros and sr/>o^opuc6f, and the sentence 
does not require that construction here. 

1 mpo£ dp^Bfj^. > Or will, yt^fiff. Dial. 56, 62, 128, 129. 

« Dial. 128. 

^ Cf . Domer's History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
i. 270-273. 

• Ap. L 68; Dial 84, 86, 87, 56, 68, 76, 86, 87, hs, 115, 125, 
126, 128. 

• Ap. i. 10. 

^ Ap. L 63. St \6yos mil srpa»nm>Jco( &y rov Btov Koi &t^ vnapx^^ 
Contrast this with John i. 1. So Dial. 129. The Father of all is 
the Father and God of the Logos, the cause (ahtos) of His power 
and of His being Lord and Grod. 

• Ap. i. 64 ; ii. 6 ; Dial. 84. 

• Ap. i. 63 ; Dial. 34, 56, 58, 86, 93, 126, 128. ayytXof. Ap. i. 
63. oirodTOAOff* 
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ister.^ The Logos is thus the manifested God, who ap- 
peared to the patriarchs and spoke through the prophets. 
He is God, capable of immediate self-revelation to His 
creatures. He is therefore the medium between the 
Transcendent One and the finite universe. Consnbstan- 
tial with the Father of all, He was made numerically 
distinct from Him, and undertook to cany out His will. 
He is therefore subordinate to the Father, both as to 
His person which was begotten in time and as to His 
office. He is worshipped, says Justin, by the Christians 
in the second place after God the Father of all.^ 

Such, in brief, was the nature of the Logos according 
to OUT author. Such was Justin's effort to explain the 
Effort to doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and His 
dm^^?/ worship by the Christians. His theory evi- 
ChriBt. dently contained New Testament elements, 

and as evidently departed from others. We see in him 
the earliest effort of the uninspired Church to think out 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; and if Justin made what we 
consider errors, we should remember the larger amount 
of what we consider truth which he maintained, and 
should not expect the earliest theologian to escape all 
mistakes. But with his relations to the later Trinitarian 
discussion we are not now concerned. Our point is 
simply to observe that lus doctrine of the Logos was 
Theinflu- influenced by the philosophical ideas with 
cnce of phi- which liis earlier training had brought him 
osop y. Jjji^ sympathy, and which were widely dif- 
fused in his age. Especially was this part of his the- 

1 Dial. 56, 57, €0, 118, 125, 126. {mrjpirfff. 

^ Ap. L 6. '< Him and the Son who came from Him and the 
host of other good angels and the prophetic Spirit we worship.'* 
Cf> Lect. VI. Ap. i. 61. dcvrvpov fiiv yap x^'^^ ^ ira/xk Btov 
Xoya» . . . dtdttcrt (scil. IlXaraoy). So Ap. i. 13. vt^ avrov rov 
oinras 6€0v fta$ovT€£ koa €v dcvrfp^ X^P? ^^xoyT€£* 
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ology influenced by the speculations of the Jewish 
Alexandrian school That philosophy was . ,, . 

^ ^ especially of 

sufficiently Platonic to accord with the natu- Aiexandn- 
ral bent of Justin's mind. It was also suffi- ""*™' 
ciently Biblical in its form and pretensions to accord 
with his valuation of the Old Testament Further- 
more, Philo's doctrine of the Logos was sufficiently like 
that of the fourth Evangelist — though the two were 
in reality utterly diiferent ^ — to affect naturally the 
thought of the Church. It is even probable that Jus- 
tin was directly familiar with the literature of the 
Philonian school, and the writings of Philo himself. 
Dr. E. A. Abbott has pointed out a number of striking 
literary coincidences between Justin and Philo, all of 
which can hardly have been accidental^ It is indeed 
true that Justin differs from Philo more than he resem- 
bles him. Christianity made that difference, and in its 
turn deeply affected Justin's use of philosophical thought 
and languaga Nevertheless, an exaggerated idea of di- 

1 Cf. Weifle's Einleitang, p. 591, note 5. 

' Modem Review, July, 1882. The most striking of these 
coincidences are the use of the phrase Xoyor oirfp/ionie^, though 
Justin uses it differently from Philo, and the phrase itself was of 
Stoical origin (cf. below) ; the namelessness of God, and the rea- 
son for it, namely, that God is older than all other things (Ap. 
iL 6) ; the names applied to the Logos (Dial. 126) ; the descrip- 
tion of the Logos as mpot (Dial. 55) than God, and as r^ lurh, 
rw irpioTw B^ov ivpa/wf (Ap. i. 59) compared with Philo's dcvrcpor 
6969 ; and the illustration of the generation of the Logos by the 
kindling of fire from fire (Dial 61). The other coincidences 
mentioned by Dr. Abbott seem to me doubtful. For Dr. Abbott's 
argument agunst Justin's use of the Fourth Gospel, see Lect. Y. 
It is enough here to remark again that the presence of these 
Alexandrian elements in Justin and the absence of them from 
the Fourth Gospel would seem clearly to indicate that the latter 
was not the product of the philosophical influences betrayed by 
the former. 
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vine Transcendence, and of the need of an intermediate 
Being or Beings to unite the Infinite and the finite, 
maintained its hold upon his mind, and led him to 
introduce into the very foundation of Christianity an 
element which was not only unchristian itself, but 
which seriously afiected his whole apprehension of his 
religion. This latter fact will appear, if we next ob- 
serve the relation in Justin's view of the Logos to 
man, as we have observed his relation to the divine 
Father. 

The Logos is represented not only as the agent of 
God in creation, but as the organ of all divine revela- 
The Logos ^^ou. He is everywhere present and active, 
aln re^a-^' but especially makes Himself known to and 
**®"' through the human mind ; so that whatever of 

truth men possess comes from their relation to the divine 
His relation Logos. What that relation precisely is, Jus- 
to man. ^^ expresses very obscurely. He was certainly 
no pantheist. He did not regard the human reason as 
the manifestation of the divine. Yet for men to reason 
well is for them to partake of the divine Logos. We 
can only say that to Justin the human reason, includ* 
ing the whole rational and moral intelligence of man, 
was so akin to the divine, and the divine Eeason was 
so universally present with the human, that the dictates 
of reason were revelations of the Logos himself.^ But 
whatever was the nature of this relation, the Logos was 
the medium of revelation. The theophanies granted 
to the patriarchs were appearances of the Logos.^ Still 
more, it was the Logos who spoke through the prophets. 
On this latter point, indeed, Justin's expressions vary. 
He commonly says that the prophetic or Holy Spirit 

1 Cf. Ap. i. 5, 46 ; ii. 8, 13. 
' Ap. i. 63 ; Dial 55, etc. 
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spoke through the prophets. But he also speaks of the 
prophets as inspired by the divine Logos ; > and while 
we do not think that Justin meant to deny the person- 
ality of the Spirit^^ and while he doubtless regarded the 
Spirit as the organ of the Logos, yet the activity of 
the latter was to him the fundamental fact, and quite 
threw into the background the work of the Spirit^ But 
more widely still does he teach that the Logos The seminal 
operates. He regards Him as active every- ^'**^' 
where, and as having been always present in all na- 
tions revealing the truth to receptive minds. Of Him 
"every race partakes."* Through Socrates He con- 
demned the errors of the Greek religion.^ The Stoic 
ethics were admirable because of the seed of the Logos 
which is implanted in every race of men.^ God teaches 
men generally through the Logos to imitate Him.^ 
** Whatever philosophera and lawgivera said or dis- 
covered well was done by them through a partial dis- 
covery and contemplation of Beason; but since they did 
not recognize all the teachings of the Beason,^ who 
is Christ, they often contradicted each other."® Each 
philosopher, seeing from a portion of the seminal divine 
Logos what was congenial to it, spoke well; for through 
the sowing of the implanted Logos which was in them, 
all such writers were able dimly to see the realities.^^ 
This doctrine of the seminal Logos, or Beason,^^ is the 
one most characteristic of Justin. The term itself was 

1 Ap. i. 88, 86. 

* Cf. Ap. i. 6, 39, 60, 61, 65. On the other hand, cf. Aub^'s 
Saint Justin, pp. 141, etc 

« Cf. Lect VL * Ap. L 46. 

• Ap. L 6. « Ap. ii. 8. 

' Ap. ii. 9. ^ rh Tov Xoyov. 

» Ap. iL 10. w Ap. iL 18. 

u \6yos ainpimruc6s. 
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of Stoical origin,^ but had been adopted by Pbilo to 
designate the copies of the archetypal ideas which ex- 
ist in the world and, according to him, constitute its 
reality, — portions, that is, of the manifested Reason 
of God.^ Justin uses the term in his own way. The 
" seed of the Logos *' means with him the rational ap- 
prehension of truth. He calls it a '^ seed " or " sowing," 
because it was but a partial or dim apprehension, yet 
was capable of germinating into the full truth, namely, 
Christianity. The Logos, being everywhere diffused 
and active, Justin calls ^ seminal," because He imparts 
these seeds of truth, and because, as apprehended by 
philosophers and others. He was the formative prin- 
ciple of right knowledge and right living. But, thus 
modified, the doctrine was to our author the link which 
united Christianity with all that was good and true in 
human thought; so that he could claim that it was not 
a novelty, but rather the perfect revelation of what had 
previously been known in scattered fragments. 

IIL When, then, we inquire of our author why men 
had apprehended so little of the Logos, and had so gen- 
-_-,., erally failed to follow the teaching of divine 

m. Justin's _ "^ , ,. 1 , 

anthropoi- Season, we not only discover the weakest 
^^* point in Justin's theology, but perceive still 

more clearly how much his philosophical premises led 
him to differ from the teaching of the New Testament 

He declares not only that man was created intelligent 
and with power to choose the true and do the good,^ 
but that he still retains the same ability.^ Each man 

^ Zeller'8 Outlines of Greek Philosophy, p. 241. 
^ Xoyoff irpo^puc^ff. Cf . t^rweg's History of Philosophy, L 
2S0. 

* Ap. i. 2S; DiaL 88, 141. avrt^vaiovs irphs ducaiotrpa^UsiK 

* Ap. L 10. 
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by his own free choice does right or wrong.^ Men are 
responsible because they have the power to ^^^^^ ^^ 
choosa^ If they had it not, they could be dom and 

ability* 

neither rewarded nor punished; and the fact 
that they do change from evil to good, and from good 
to evil, proves that they have the power.' Justin was 
arguing against fatalism ; but he goes so far to the other 
extreme that he fails to recognize any responsibility 
unless founded on full individual ability, and represents 
man's moral choice as the unassisted work of each in- 
dividual Men, he says, have been endowed with ra- 
tional faculties in which the power of free choice is 
included;^ and the condition of salvation has always 
been the apprehension and imitation of God,^ or the 
living according to reason.' To inborn depravity there 
is barely the slightest allusion,^ and of a universal guilt 
he says nothing. Adam's transgression is indeed spoken 
of as marking the origin of human sin and death, but 
apparently as the beginning rather than as the cause of 
it " Since Adam,' the race has fallen under death and 
the deceit of the serpent, each man having done evil 
through his own fault." ^ Being made like to Adam 
and Eve, men work out death for themselves, and each 
by his own fault is what he will appear to be at IsLSt}^ 
Men difTer, it is true, in their power to receive the truth 
from the Logos,^^ and Justin speaks with particular em- 

1 Ap. iL 7. « Ap. ii. 7, 14. 

» Ap. i. 43 ; ii. 7. * Ap. i. 10, 48. 

« Ap. L 10; u. 1, 2, 4, 8; Dial. 28. 

* Ap. i. 5, 46 ; Dial. 141. 

^ Ap. i. 10, where he says the demons have as their ally rffv 
cV iKaar^ kojc^v irp^r ir<iyra mu vout[Krf¥ <f>va'ti hnBvfiUv* 

* 6,ir6 rov 'Ad^fi. 

* Dial. 88. vapiL ri^r lUn o2rt^. Cf. also Dial. 100. 

^ Dial, 124, 140, 141. UAp.iL 18. uerh ^wofu^ 
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phasis of some who " cannot rise from the earth," and 
are therefore easy victims of the demons.^ But these 
are individual variations. Of a guilty world, of sin as 
destroying man's ability to please God, he says nothing. 
The possession of reason, on the contrary, involves the 
power of moral choice ; and since reason is possessed by 
all men, all men stand or fall according to their indi- 
vidual conduct.* 

What, then, was the origin of human wickedness 
and hostility to the truth ? Justin replies that it was 

caused by the power of the evil angels, and 
originated their offspring, the demona He is the first 

of the Church Fathers to accept the l^end, 
founded on Gen. vL 1, 2, of the union of the angels 
who had been placed by God over the world with the 
daughters of men.^ These fisillen angels and demons 

1 Ap. L 68. « Ap. i. 10. 

* Ap. ii. 6. This interpretation of Genesis had been adopted 
hy the Alexandrian Jews. Philo found in it another point of 
connection between Judaism and heathenism. It is elaborated in 
the apocryphal book of Enoch, and is represented in some of the 
manuscripts of the LXX. Cf. Commentaries on Gen. vi. ; also 
Lenormant's Les Origines de Thistoire, ch. vii. The legend natu- 
rally accorded with Justin's desire to show analogies between 
Christian and heathen traditions, as well as with his recognition 
of the at least partly historical character of the latter. More- 
over, as Aub^ (Saint Justin, iii. ch. vii.) shows, pagan philosophy 
made belief in Ikdfiovft very prominent. Justin coincides with 
this belief, but makes the demons wicked because opposed to 
Christ. He believes also in good angels (Ap. i. 6), but says lit- 
tle of them, since the Logos occupies his thought as mediator 
between God and man. Aub^ is certainly wrong in making de- 
monology to have passed to the Christians from the Persians. 
The form in which it appears in Justin came to the Christians 
from the Alexandrian Jews, and was confirmed by the popular 
paganism ; but Christ and the Apostles taught the reality of evil 
spirits, and declared them to be the great foes of the GospeL It 
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appeared to men» overcame them with fear, subdued 
them by magical writings, taught them to offer sacri- 
fices, blinded Beason by terror, and were adored by the 
people, and sung by the poets, as goda^ The demons 
thus originated pol3rthei8m, and have ever waged war 
against Beason, or the Logos.^ Having learned from the 
prophets of the coming Christ, they taught to their 
followers stories, and themselves performed deeds in 
imitation of what the Christ would do. Hence the anal- 
ogies between Christianity and paganism.' Hence, too, 
their hostility to the Christians, which they expressed 
by raising impostors and heretics, and by fomenting 
persecution.^ Had it not been for them, the Logos 
would have restrained men from evil;^ and the utter 
unreasonableness of the way in which Christians are 
treated proves the demoniacal origin of persecution.^ 

To Justin, therefore, the world of spirits was very real 
He considered the stories of the poets largely historical, 
and referring to actual apparitions from the spirit- 
world.^ At any rate, polytheism was the product of the 
demons.' He appeals to frequent exorcisms of demons 
by Christians, as proof of the truth of Christianity.^ 

is noteworthy that the Clem. Recogg. (i. 19) interpret ''the sons 
of God " as " righteous men who had lived the life of angels," 
thus showing what the Ebionite view was ; though the Homilies 
(▼iii. IS) represent them as angels in hnman form. Both Rec- 
ognitions and Homilies also make the offspring ** giants," not 
** demons." 

^ Ap. i. 5 ; ii. 5. 

> Ap. L 5, 12, 14, 21, 28, 26, 66, 67, 6S; iL 7, 9, 18; Dial. 
79, S8. 

• Ap. L 28, 26. * Ap. i. 60, 67, 68; IL 18. 
» Ap. i. 10. • Ap.i. 6, 12; ii. 1. 

v Ap. i. 6. « Ap. i. 28, 64, 64 ; u. 6, 10. 

* Ap. iL 6, S ; Dial. 80, 76, 86. In Ap. L 18, he speaks of the 
popular belief that souls of the dead took possession of men, and 
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But at the same time the dominion of the demons is 
Their domin. '©P^^^^^'^tGd as due to the terror caused by 
ion doe to their appearances, to the blinding of reason 
and igno- by passiou at their suggestion, and to man's 
'*"^®* ignorance of the real nature of the supposed 

gods.^ And hence reason can break the fetters which 
the demons have imposed. If all knew the truth, none 
would choose wickedness.^ In short, the evil under 
which humanity suiSTers is not inherited guilt, or cor- 
ruption, but ignorance and fear. 

It must thus, we think, be again manifest that Jus- 
tin's conceptions of human freedom and need were 
determined by his conception of the Logos as reason. 
His view of man is essentially that to which a ration- 
alizing theology usually comes. It thus, again, testifies 
that the influences which modified Justin's Christi- 
anity were philosophical Even his demonology, un- 
philosophical as it appears to modern eyes, was in his 
age shared in various forms by writers of nearly all 
schools.* 

IV. With, then, these premises in his mind, it was 
inevitable that Justin would represent Christianity in a 
correspondingly defective and one-sided way. To him 

he apparently shared in this belief himself ; but probably he re- 
garded these souls as themselves under the power of demons. 
C£. Kaye's Justin Martyr, p. 111. In Dial. 105, he sayv that in 
ancient times the sonls of the prophets and the righteous fell at 
death under the dominion of evil angels, but that Christians are 
delivered from such. The righteous ancients, however, will be 
saved through Christ in the resurrection (Dial. 45). Christ went 
to Hades, but did not remain there (Dial. 99) ; but of His then 
delivering the Hebrew saints, Justin says nothing. Apparently 
they were not to be delivered until the resurrection. Cf., on the 
contrary, Ignatius ad Mag. ix. 

1 Ap. i. 5; iL 5. « Ap. L 12. 

* Anb^'s Saint Justin, pp. 224, etc. 
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the grand fact of Christianity was the incarnation of 
the divine Logos. In a real incarnation he ^y jogtin* 
most positively believed.^ The Logos who one-»id«d 
had previously appeared to the patriarchs, tion of Chris- 
and spoken through the prophets, and been '^^^^* 
partially known to all mankind, had voluntarily' and 
according to the will of the Father^ become incarnate 
in the Yiigin Mary, The whole Logos had thus re- 
vealed himself^ The full manifestation of truth, there- 
fore, had at last been made. 

Consequently the object of Christ's coming was, in 
Justin's thought, primarily to teach. This, indeed, was 
not its only object. He came to destroy the Christ's 
power of the demons.* By dying and rising, prfSISSw^ 
He conquered death.* By His suflfering He ^^^^' 
saves us.7 By His blood He cleanses believers.* He 
endured all things for our sakes^ and on account of 
our sins.^^ God has mercy, through the mystery of Him 
that was crucified, on all races of believing mea^ By 
His blood He bought us.^ But while these and similar 
expressions are frequent, the greatest stress is laid by 
Justin on Christ as a teacher. Becoming man, He 
taught us for the conversion and restoration of the 
human race.^ Our teacher is Jesus Christ, who was 

^ Ap. i. 5, 28, 32, 83, 68, 66 ; ii. 6, 10, 13 ; Dial. 84, 48, 45, 4S, 
64, 68, 64, 66, 68, 75, 84, 88, 98, 99, 100, 108, 105, 118. 

s Ap. i. 88 ; Dial 88. • Ap. i. 23 ; ii. 6. 

« Ap. li. 10. * Ap. i. 46 ; ii. 6 ; Dial. 91, 181. 

« Ap. i. 68. » Dial. 74. 

• Ap. i. 82; Dial. 18,40,54. 

• Ap. i. 50, 70, 108. »> Dial. 68. 
» Dial. 105. 

^ Dial. 184. 8c* mfiOTov ml iiwmfplav rov aravpov icnftrdfupot 

" Ap. i. 28. 

11 
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bom for this very purpose.^ He is the true lawgiver* 
and law,^ and Christianity is therefore the complete 
revelation of truth. While previous ** writers were able 
to see realities darkly through the sowing of the im- 
planted Logos/' Christians possess the participation^ 
and active imitation^ of the Logos Himself, according 
to the grace which is from Him.^ 

Moreover, expressions which apparently belonged to 
another type of theology are often rationalized by 
Justin into harmony with his own mode of thought 
When he says ^ that ** Christ through sharing our suf- 
fering brings us healing," the context makes it clear 
that this healing was conceived of by Justin as the 
correction of our errors through giving us the trutL 
When he says ® that " God persuades and leads ns to 
faith," he seems again, from the context, to refer not 
to the work of the Spirit in the heart, but to the exhor- 
tations and revelations of the Logos made externally to 
us. The clean raiment of the saints is not the robe of 
imputed righteousness, but the future reward with which 
we shall be invested if we do His commandments.® If 
he quotes ^^ the Psalm, " Blessed is the man to whom 
the Lord imputeth not sin," he also understands ^ the 
remission of sin to be received in baptism, and to 
include only the sins previously committed.^ So, too, 

^ Ap. i. IS. So cf. Ap. L 14, 22, 82 ; IL 2, 8, 10, 18; DiaL 8, 9, 
11, 76, 88, 100, 102, 118, 116, 121. 

« Dial. 11, 12, 14, 18. • Dial. 11, 48. 

^ fHFTOVO-la. 

* fiifMifO'u, opposed to fdfuifta, which the heaUien had. 

« Ap. ii. 18 ; cf. L 20. ? Ap. IL 18. 

8 Ap. i. 10. • Dial. 116. 

w Dial. 141. " Ap. i. 61. 

^^ C£. also Thoma's article in the Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol., 
xviii. 888, etc. He proves JaBtin's ose of Paul's epistles, bat 
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Christ's power is chiefly represented as consisting in 
His mighty word^ Jostin certainly believed that 
Christ by His death and resurrection had won a vic- 
tory, in which His people are to share, over the evil 
spirits and over death. He believed also that Christ 
is a King, and actually reigning in the unseen world.^ 
But in spite of such expressions the manifest tendency 
of his thought was to find the real centre of Chris- 
tianity in its being the revelation of truth, and its 
power in the power of truth. 

This tendency affected, finally, his idea of salvation 
itsel£ He commonly represents it as future. The Chris- 
tian is not so much a saved man as one His idea of 
who hopes to be saved through belief in "ivation. 
Christ's teaching, baptism for the remission of past sins, 
and subsequent obedience.^ Faith is belief in the truth 
of Christ's word rather than the acceptance of a finished 
redemption; and with it not merely repentance but 

contends that he rationalizes their thought. We admit his proof, 
though we think that he points out many resemhiances which are 
doubtful ; but we think that he gives the wrong reason for Jus- 
tin's modifications of Pauline doctrine. Cf. Lectt. IIL and YL 
The passage (Dial 95, 96) where Justin explains the sentence 
** Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree " as fulfilled when 
the Jews cursed Christ, and as not meaning that Christ was 
cursed by Grod, is no rationalizing of the Pauline doctrine, for 
Justin teaches the same doctrine himself in the same passage 
('* The Father caused him to suffer these things in behalf of the 
human family "), but was due to Justin's desire to meet an obvi- 
ous Jewish misapplication of the phrase. At the same time his 
explanation harmonizes with his disposition to find external items 
of the fulfilment of prophecy, and with his inability really to 
appreciate the Hebrew economy. 

1 Dial. 102, 118, 121 ; Ap. u. 10. 

< Ap. L 40-^2, 45, 51 ; Dial. 86, 74. 

• Ap. L 8, 10, 14, 42, 65 ; iL 1, 2; Dial. 85, 44, 58, 92, 100, 111. 
116. 
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obedience is joined as the condition of obtaining the 
future reward.^ Most notably does this appear in Jus- 
tin's account of the sacraments : '* As many as are 
persuaded and believe that what we teach is true^ and 
undertake to be able to live accordingly, are instructed to 
pray and to entreat God, with fasting, /or the remission 
of their sins thai are past. Then they are brought by 
us where there is water, and are regenerated^ in the 
same manner in which we ourselves were."^ The 
"illumination"^ of those who learned the Christian 
doctrines was evidently the sense in which they were 
"made new through Christ"* Then, "after we have 
thus washed him who has been convinced and has 
assented to our teaching, we bring him to the place 
where the brethren are assembled, that we may ofTer 
prayers, . . . that we may be counted worthy, now that 
we have learned the truth, by our works also to be 
found good citizens and keepers of the commandments, 
so that we may be saved with an everlasting salva- 
tion." ^ Making allowance for Justin's evident effort to 
represent the Christian doctrines and ceremonies in the 
way most likely to commend them to his pagan readers, 
we yet cannot but see that his whole idea of the way of 
salvation was strongly afiected by what we may fairly 
term his rationalistic tendency. To be sure, as has been 
already said, expressions can be quoted which seem 
quite inconsistent with his prevailing theory. Of this 
side of his theology we shall speak hereafter ;7 but 

1 Ap. i. 8, 19, 28, 82, 65, 66 ; iL 1, 4, 8, 12 ; Dial. 13, 15, 28, 41, 
44, 47, 129. 

* avaytvv&vrcu. Cf. Lect. VI. 

• Ap. i. 61. * if^naTiO'fjiM' 
^ KaivoKoiriBirrti hih rov xpurnv* * Ap. L 65. 
' Cf. Lect. VI. 
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our very point is that he was thus inconsistent in his 
presentation of Christianity. Two elements coexist in 
his language, but the dominating traits of his theology 
were as we have stated. These were the channels into 
which his own thought ran. These were the utterances 
of his real intellectual sell And these all followed 
from the fundamental conception of the Logos as the 
Season of Qod mediating between transcendent Deity 
and the created universe, and the kindied philosophical 
premises with which Justin approached Christianity. 

As now we review these features of Justin's theology, 
several inferences bearing on the history of 
early Christianity seem to be warranted. 

(1) The first is that Justin's theology evidently con- 
tained two elements which did not entirely harmonize. 
One was the philosophical element, which we (i) jugtin's 
have studied. We recognize it as a weD- {Sfned*two*°" 
known tjrpe of speculation. We see in it the «iem«nt». 
influence on early Christianity of the mixed philosophic 
cal systems of that day, and particularly of Platonism 
and Jewish Alexandrianism. Justin is not the first 
orthodox Christian writer who betrays these influences. 
The prologue of the Fourth Gospel implies their exist- 
ence in the churches of Asia at the end of the first 
century, though we hold that it was not their product 
The so-called Epistle of Barnabas contains Alexandrian 
elements, though it does not enter the region of theology 
proper. But in Justin these philosophical influences 
appear in full vigor, as we have found both his exegesis 
and his theology to testify. By what road they entered 
into combination with Gtentile Christianity is, amid the 
paucity of evidence, a difiScult question to answer. 
Doubtless the more liberal Hellenistic Jews, who freely 
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united at their conversion with Gentile churches^ were 
the principal means of the combination; while, as 
regards Justin himself, we know that he wrote against 
the Yalentinian and Basilidean heresies, and so must 
have become acquainted with other forms of Egyptian 
speculation. We have found reason, also, to infer 
that he was acquainted with the writings of Philo or 
the teaching of that school He does not, however, 
write like a man who was consciously introducing nov- 
elties into Christian thought;^ and while his own 
studies may have augmented the influence of phi- 
losophy upon him, the same influence was clearly at 
work quite widely in the Church. However we may 
explain the means of contact^ the fact is certain that 
this philosophical element, which even in its Alexan- 
drian form was quite a different force from the attach- 
ment of Jewish Christianity to historical Judaism, had 
entered to modify the faith of the Church. But whence 
did Justin obtain the other element of his theology? 
It was certainly not the product of philosophy, for to 
explain it was the very object of his philosophizing. 
It must have preceded in Christianity the philosophical 
tendency. It was, therefore, the genuinely Christian 
element ; it was the belief of the Church handed down 
from a previous aga Hence Justin, together with the 
whole philosophical movement in the early Church to 
which he belonged, testifies, by his manifest effort to 
explain Christian doctrine philosophically, to the previ- 
ous existence of the non-philosophical beliefs of which 
he affords us a sight as the original £edth of the 
Christian Church. 

(2) But, furthermore, the tendency of Justin's the- 
ology provides, we think, the key to the modifications 

1 C£. Lect VL 
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of Pauline, or, to speak oorrecUy, of apostolic doctrine 
in the second century. Justin came, as we . p. .j 
have seen, to a legalistic theology through phy modified 
the influence, not of Judaism, but of philoso- sjon of Chria- 
phy. He renders it, therefore, highly proba- ^^^^^^^ 
ble that the forces which operated to change apostolic 
doctrine were derived from paganism. We do not mean, 
of course, that the influences betrayed by him were the 
only ones in operatioa He is only an illustaition of 
his times, but, we think, a typical one. But we may 
infer from him that the habits of thought which the 
Gentiles brought into the Church are sufiicient to 
explain the corruptions of apostolic doctrine which 
began in the post-apostolic age. Legalism is not a 
peculiarly Jewish thing. Natural religion is legalistic ; 
and when the vast majority of the Church became com- 
posed of converted heathen, their very inability to ap- 
preciate the real worth of the Hebrew economy — an 
inability which, as we have seen, Justin shared — 
would tend to blunt their perception of the difference 
between "law" and ''grace," which in the apostolic age 
was so strongly felt. That the prevalent view of the 
Old Testament as a book of perfect Christian doctrine 
aided this tendency, and also helped to impose a hier- 
archy on the Church, may be admitted. That Alexan- 
drian Judaism, with its philosophical, rationalizing 
spirit, affected the post-apostolic church, is certain ; but 
Alexandrian Judaism, so far at least as it affected 
Christianity, is to be reckoned a Qentile rather than a 
Jewish influence. The phenomena, therefore, do not 
require us to suppose a blending of anti-Jewish and 
Jewish Christianity, nor that the latter, as a type of 
Christian life, came to exert a controlling influence 
on the former. On the contrary, pagan thought, the 
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political and speculative ideas of the day, the new 
circumstances which called for stress to be laid on 
Christian morals in opposition to heathen manneis, — 
these and similar causes may be most probably assigned 
as the real causes of the failure of the second century 
to carry on the complete doctrinal ideas of the first. 
Nothing was more natural than this. To say nothing 
of inspiration, the training of the Apostles in the 
Hebrew system must have led them to definitions of 
religious truth which Gentile converts, wholly without 
these inherited ideas, could only slowly and partly ap- 
preciate. It was when the apostolic age ended that 
the development of Christian thought toward the apos- 
tolic standard and fulness began; and the superiority 
of the teaching of the Apostles appears most plain when 
we observe the fall to a lower and fragmentary appre- 
hension of it which immediately followed. Justin, we 
think, testifies most clearly to the direction in which 
we are to look for the causes which modified original 
Christianity in the succeeding period. 

(3) Finally, it is impossible not to see exemplified in 
Justin the fact that Christianity was and is not only a 
gospel for the lost, but also the practical 
tfan'^^ realization of the unattained ideals and un- 
the^bStMpi- satisfied longings of the human souL Human- 
rations of ity had failed really to find God, and to reach 

paganism. ^ * 

the social righteousness and inward peace of 
which it so sorely felt the need. But humanity had at 
least discovered that its need was God, and had learned 
to distrust its ability to find Him. If in Seneca and 
Epictetus, in Plutarch and Maximus of T}rre, we read 
sentiments which seem almost Christian, we are to infer 
that the dawn of a better day was drawing near, and 
these exceptional spirits were like high mountain-peaks 
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which catch the fiist glow from the rising sun. It is 
very certain, indeed, that Christianity was not the pro- 
duct of the forces which moulded them, save in that 
larger sense which Justin crudely taught when he 
spake of the Logos of which all men partake. Justin, 
as we have seen, implies the already established belief 
in the Church of those doctrines which his philosophy 
strove to understand and explain ; and as we shall see 
hereafter, those beliefs originated among the Christians 
in the apostolic age itself. But while the spiritual side 
of paganism did not aid in the creation of Christianity, 
the latter was the satisfaction of the hitherto unsatis- 
fied needs of paganism, and is thus witnessed by Justin 
as the truth for which a thinking moral world as 
well as a guilty lost world was unconsciously waiting. 
Certainly the path by which Justin came to the new 
religion was trodden by others ; and if these Gentile 
believers sometimes brought error into Christianity, 
they also discovered in it the divine light whose dim 
reflections and broken gleams had already awakened, 
but had failed to satisfy, their loftiest and purest 
thoughts. 



LECTURE V. 

THE TESTIMONY OF JUSTIN TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

'n^HE next phase of Justin's testimony which de- 
-^ mands our attention is its bearing upon the New 
Justin's Testament Standing, as he does, midway in 
sition makes the secoud contury ; describing the customs 
portant wiu and defending the beliefs of the Christians ; 
N^ Test*- speaking for the Boman Church, which was 
^^^^' itself the best mirror of the whole Christian 

community, yet also acquainted by travel with the 
churches of other cities ; the first post-apostolic author 
whose writings are of any considerable size, — Justin 
is naturally a witness of first importance on this most 
important subject 

It is generally admitted that at the close of the 
second century our four Gospels and nearly all the 
The prob- remaining books of the New Testament were 
^®™* universally regarded by the Church as apos- 

tolic and authoritative, and were placed on a level with 
the sacred scriptures of the Old Testament^ Was this 
a new opinion ? Had there been a fusion of originally 
antagonistic parties into a Catholic Church, and a cor- 
responding blending of their respective literatures into 
one sacred collection? Are any of these books un- 
authentic, and did the reception of them as authentic 

^ Qt ReuBs's History of the Canon, pp. 108-116; Westoott's 
Canon of the New Testament, pp. 803, etc. 
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grow out of a mistaken view of the real course of 
apostolic history? Or can we find evidence of the 
existence and recognized authority of these books at a 
much earlier period, so as to be warranted in concluding 
that the opinion which prevailed at the dose of the 
second century had always been the substantial opinion 
of the Church ? Did Christian life and thought in the 
second half of the second century lay in order the 
foundations of the Church out of the stones which a 
previous age, animated by quite different ideas, had 
quarried and cast in confusion on the ground ; or did it 
build upon a foundation already laid by apostles and 
apostolic men? For the answer to this question we 
eagerly interrogate Justin. Does he show that in his 
day other Gospels than our four were used, either in 
such wise as to indicate that our four were not known 
at (dl, or, if known and used, were held to be no more 
authoritative than others ? Did he recognize the apos- 
tolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel ? More widely 
still, did he recognize the authority of apostles, and 
does he testify to the existence of a sacred Christian 
literature comparable with the Old Testament ? It is 
manifestly of the utmost value to examine accurately 
and interpret fairly his testimony upon these points. 

This phase of Justin's testimony, however, and es- 
pecially the question whether he used our Synoptic 
Gospels, has been that which has in modern times 
attracted the most attention. Justin refers frequently 
to certain books, which he describes as " memoirs of the 
Apostles," but which, he says, were " called Gospels," ^ 
and were read in the weekly assembly of the Christians 
interchangeably with "the prophets,"* and from which 
he adduces events of Christ's life and examples of His 

1 Ap. L 66. > Ap. L 67. 
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teaching; and the question of the identity of these 
books with our Gospels has been one of the great crit- 
ical battles of the present century. The identity had 
Modem criti- previously been denied by several writers;^ 
*^^^* but Eichhom, in 1794, was the first to give 

wide currency to the denial He maintained that our 
Synoptics were secondary recensions of an original Ara- 
maic Gospel, and that Justin's quotations are from a 
previous recension of the same.^ Similar views were 
introduced about the same time into England by Bishop 
Marsh;' while, in Germany, Paulus and others sought 
to solve the problem by maintaining that Justin took 
his citations from a harmony of at least Mark and 
Luke> Interest in the question increased after the 
publication, in 1832, of Credner's "Essays,"^ in which 
he held that while Justin knew our Gospels, he used 
chiefly the "Gospel of Peter," a reference to which 
Credner claimed to find in the Dialogue.^ The new 
views were answered by Bindemann ^ and Semisch ® in 
Germany, and by Bishop Kaye* in England; but the 

^ Cf. Norton's GenuinenesB of the Gospels, p. 2, referring to 
Bolingbroke. In 1777 Stroth maintained that Justin's citations 
were from the Grospel according to the Hebrews (cf. Weiss's 
Einleitung in das N. T., p. 41). 

s Cf. his « Allgemeine Bibliothek d. bibl. Lit.,'* 1794, quoted in 
Credner's Einleitung (1886), p. 176 ; also Eichhorn's later << Ein- 
leitung." 

* Marsh's MichaeUs, 1795. Cf. Kaye's Justin Mart3rr, in reply. 
^ Paulus was among the first to maintain that the Gospels were 

based on oral tradition ; while Gratz simplified Eichhorn's theory 
of an original written (jospel (Credner's Einleitung, pp. 177, 
178). 

B BeitrSge zur Einleit in d. bibL Schrr., 1832. 

* Cf . below. 

7 Studien und Kritiken, 1842. 

" Die apostoL Denkwiirdigkeiten des M. J., 1848. 

* Justin Martyr, 1858, 8d ed. 
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subject was so intimately involved with the theories of 
the Tubingen school of criticism, according to which the 
Gospels were written in the interest of certain " ten- 
dencies" the operation of which was alleged to have 
extended far into the second century, that after the ap- 
pearance of that school the controveray became sharper 
than ever. Baur himself merely remarks that while Jus- 
tin was acquainted with one or more of our Gospels, he 
has named none of them ; ^ but Schwegler^ denied that 
Justin knew our Gospels at all, alleging that he used 
only the Gospel of Peter, which Schwegler identified 
with the Gospel according to the Hebrews. More mod- 
erate views, however, began in time to prevail It was 
generally admitted that Justin knew our Synoptics, and 
only the question remained whether he had also used 
one or more extra-canonical Gospels, and if so, whether 
he had relied on them chiefly or merely incidentally. 
Hilgenfeld, while maintaining Justin's principal use of 
the Gospel according to Peter, recognized his use also 
of the canonical Gospels, and has reproved ^ the author 
of " Supernatural EeUgion " for denying the fact On 
the other hand, Bleek,^ to take an example from the 
more conservative writers, declared that " Justin meant 
by * the memoirs * our Gospels, two of which he used, 
but that we still find him to have had recourse to an- 
other evangelic history, probably the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews." In England, Dr. Sanday ^ has defended 
Justin's use of the canonical Gospels, against the de- 
nials of the author of '' Supernatural Religion," though 

^ Christian Church of the Firet Three Centuries, Eng. trans., 
i. 147. 

* Nachapost Zeitalter, 1846. 

' Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol., 1875, p. 584. 

* Introd. to New Test, T. & T. Clark, 1861, i. 835 ; iL 240. 

* Gospels in the Second Century, 1876. 
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still inclined to think that he also followed an ex- 
tra-canonical source; while Westcott^ holds that the 
canonical Gospels alone, together with oral tradition, 
supplied Justin with his knowledge of the evangelic 
history. Finally, it has been suggested that the prob- 
lem of Justin's quotations may be solved by supposing 
him to have used a Gospel harmony. Long since, as 
we have stated, Paulus advanced this view, alleging 
Justin's harmony to have been formed from Mark and 
• Luke. Credner, also, in his " History of the Canon," * 
supposed that the Gospel of Peter was a harmony of 
evangelic sources, with apocryphal additions ; and Yon 
Engelhardt^ now maintains not only that Justin used 
a harmony, but that this was none other than a har- 
mony based on our Synoptics themselves.^ 

Justin's quotations from the "memoirs" have thus 
been intimately connected with the lai^r questions of 
the origin and mutual relations of the Gospels^ and of 
the rise of the Catholic Church itself; and the approxi* 
mate solution of the difficulties suggested by earlier 
criticism concerning his quotations has contributed 
much to the overthrow of the rationalistic theories of 
early Christianity. So much, however, has been written 
in accessible books upon this part of my subject, that, 
in view of the limits of a single lecture within which I 
am confined, I shall discuss, as briefly as possible, Jus- 
tin's testimony to the first three Gospels, in order to 
obtain space to notice his testimony to the Fourth Gos- 
pel, — the discussion of which has lately assumed an 
interesting phase, — and his testimony to the way in 

} Canon of the New Test, 1855, pp. 66-70. * 185S. 

' Das Christenthnm Jnstins, p. 845. 

* Sanday also (Grospels in the Second Century, p. 186, note) 
thinks the hypothesis of a harmony plausible. 
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which apostolic literature, in part or in whole^ was 
regarded by the Church of his age. 

L The data by which Justin's relation to i. jiutin's 
our Synoptic Gospels must be determined S^op^* 
are, then, briefly as follows: — Swpeia. 

Once in the longer Apology, and seven times in the 
Dialogue, he mentions the ** memoirs of the, or of His, 
Aposties." ^ Four times, in the Dialogue, he The '^me- 
speaks simply of "the memoirs."* Elsewhere ™<*^-" 
he uses other expressions descriptive of the character 
or origin of these books. Speaking of the Annunciation 
to the Virgin, he says : " As those who related all things 
concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ taught" ^ Again : 
" The Apostles, in the memoirs composed by them, which 
are called Oospels, thus handed down." ^ Again : '' The 
Apostles wrote ^ that the Holy Spirit as a dove flew 
upon " Jesus after His baptism.^ Still again : '' In the 
memoirs which I say were composed by His Apostles 
and those who followed them." ^ Finally, speaking of 
the change of Simon's name to Peter, Justin says, " It 
is written in his memoirs that it so happened/'® by 
which, if the text be correct, we must understand 
''Petefs memoirs.** This term, 'Hhe memoirs," was a 
descriptive one. Justin is the only writer known to 

^ Ap. I 67; DiaL 100-104, 106 (twice), rck atrofunifumvftan 
Ttnf onfooToKttP* 
s Dial. 105 (three times), 107. 

* Ap. i. 83. ^ o2 imiimiiioptviramf inWo r^ vtpH rov attnijpof 
4/Mv *I. X. ^d/da(ay. 

^ Ap. L 66. o2 dirtSoToXoi ip roTs ytpofuwois vn airrAp tmofiPif- 
ftoptviioatp, A mXf irot rvoyyiXca, ovrtts wtpidoKop k>tX. 

» fypo^. « DiaL 88. 

^ Dial. 108. /v rocs iwofunfiMOPtvftaatp ^ <^fu inr^ t&p ^xwrrSKmp 
a^v ffol T&p iMlpoit napoKokovBiiirdpTnp artprrrdxBai^ 

* Dial. 106. yvfp6/^BaL ip toU dwofunifAOPtvfiaatp avrov yryryi;- 
liipop Koi rovro. 
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have applied it to the evangelic narratives, though the 
corresponding verb was used by Papias to describe the 
composition of Mark's Gospel;^ and Tatian, Justin's 
pupil, appears to have been familiar with his master's 
terminology.^ Most probably Justin took the phrase 
from the well-known ** Memoirs " of Xenophon,^ which 
he quotes in his Apologies,^ and the resemblance be- 
tween which and the Gospels must have impressed his 
own mind, in view of his fi'equent comparison of Soc- 
rates with Christ The term, also, would well describe 
to his pagan readers what these Christian narratives 
really were.^ If so, then we may assume that the term 
*' Gospels " was the usual one employed by the Chris- 
tians themselves. Justin says, *'the memoirs, which 
, « w« called Gospels."® The latter term was 

"Gospels.** * 

evidently well established; and its use by 
Justin is the more noteworthy because the plural, 
" Gospels," is not found, with probably one exception, 

^ Eu8. H. E. iii. 89. MdpKot fU¥ ipfVfVfvr^t Ilcrpov y€p6fAtvos 
6au €funjfi6v€va'fv tucpiP&t tfypa^€V . • . ttorc ovdcv rjfiapTt MdpKog 
ovnos tvia ypd^^as m mofxvrffjL6v€vat9, Cf. too Clem. Recog. ii. 1, 
where Peter says : " In consuetudine habui, verba Domini mei, 
quae ab ipso audieram, revocare in memoriam." The term is 
also used by Eusebius (H. E. v. 8; vi. 25), though not of the 
Gospels. 

' Orat. ad Griec. 21, where he bids the Greeks look at their 
own mrofivrjfiovtvfutra, apparently in contrast to those of the Chris- 
tians. Cf. Von Engelhardt's Das Christenthum, etc., p. 837. Von 
Engelhardt, however, is not justified in saying (p. 886) that this 
term for the Gospels was widely diffused. 

' XtVQKfmvTOi 'AtroiiPijfjLovfVfutnu 

^ ii. 11 ; cf. also L 5; ii. 10. 

* Justin's use of the term in the Dialogue, as well as in the 
Apology, shows that he did not merely use it for the sake of his 
pagan readers, but that it was his own favorite term. 

* Ap. i. 66. It is perfectly arbitrary to regard the words as 
spurious. 
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in earlier writers. We frequentlj find, before Justin, 
" the Gk>spel " spoken of, meaning the Christian revela- 
tion, or message, and gradually having attached to it the 
idea of a written document^ Our Apologist, however, 
testifies that in his day the term was commonly ap- 
plied in the Church to the single written narratives of 
Christ's life, as it ever since has continued to be. True, 
in the Dialogue, we find the singular also employed. 

1 In the New Testament, we find only the singular, and in the 
sense of the Gospel message or dispensation. In Clem. Rom. ad 
Cor. 47, we read rl wpiarop vySw iw d^x? ^^ tioyytkiov (navXos) 
Sypa^^f where there is evident reference to PhiL iv. 15, and f^. 
is used in both places in the same sense. In Ignatius we find 
only the singular (cf. Philad. 5, 8, 9 ; Smyr. 5, 7), but, except in 
Phil. 9, with evident consciousness that the Grospel was written 
(cf. Bib. Sacra, July, 1885, << Descriptive Names applied to N. T. 
Books by Earliest Writers," B. F. Warfield. Polycarp's collec- 
tion of Ignatius's Epistles surely proves also the valuation of 
Christian literature by the earliest churches. If they desired the 
Epistles of Ignatius, much more would they use and collect the 
writings of the Apostles). In the Didache, we find the singular 
four times, — c. 15 : '* Reprove one another in peace, &t ^x^^ ^^ 
rf rvayyrXt^" '*Yoar prayers and alms, etc., so do, 4p Ixcrf 
cV rf rdoyycX/^ rfjv Kvpiov inkWf*** c. 8 : " Do not pray as the 
hypocrites, but in iKtkwvfnw 6 KVpwt h rf f ^oyycX/y airov, ovrw 
npotrnfx^P'Ot*" Then follows the Lord's Prayer, c. 11: **As to 
Apostles and prophets so do^ Korh t6 My^ui rov rvayycX/ou; and 
let every Apostle coming to you be received as the Lord " (cf. 
Matt X. 40). These seem to imply a written Gospel, though 
Hamack (sub cap. 15) denies it. In Barnabas we find only the 
singular (v. and viii.), where it means the message given to the 
Apostles to preach. In Hennas the word does not occur, nor in 
the fragments from Papias. In the Epistle to Diognetus, c. xL 
(where we read tiayytkttnf wiortff Vipvrai) is an addition to the 
Epistle. The Epistle itself, however, is probably later than Jus- 
tin. From Hippol. adv. Hser. viL 10, we learn that Basilides 
quoted John L 9, as ri \§y6fitpw iv roU tlayytXtoit. If this be» 
as is probable, Basilides's language, he furnishes the earliest ex- 
ample of the plural, and, be it observed, applies it to the Fourth 
GospeL 

18 
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Tiypho states ^ that he had '^ read the precepts in the 
so-called Gospel ; ** and Justin himself says ^ that " in 
the Gh>spel it is written that Christ said, ' All things are 
delivered unto me by my Father/" Thus the term 
" Gospel " was already commonly used to describe the 
collection of written memoirs, as well as the particular 
memoirs themselves. In Justin's time this nomencla- 
ture was fully established, precisely as we find it in 
Irenseus^ and all subsequent writers. 

The " memoirs of the Apostles " were, then, several 
evangelic narratives believed to have been "composed 
by apostles or their followers.*** This expression of 
Justin's, while he does not say how many memoirs 
there were, nor how many were written by apostles, 
exactly tallies with our four Grospels, though it cannot 
be used as proof unless supported by other evidence. 
The names of the authors of the memoirs he nowhere 
gives, unless in the single instance in which he seems 
to speak of Peter^s memoirs.^ This was the passage on 
which Credner based his theory that Justin used an 
uncanonical Gospel of Peter. But inasmuch as the 
earliest antiquity made Mark the interpreter of Peter, 
and Mark's Gospel the recital of Peter's preaching;* 
and inasmuch as Justin immediately quotes as from the 

1 Dial. 10. • Dial. 100. 

* Ady. Hser. iii. 5. 1 ; iii. 11. 7. « Dial. 108. 

* DiaL 106. Speaking of the change of Simon's name to 
Peter, Justin says, " It is written iv rois Jaro/unfftoprvfiaaw avnv 
that this happened." Otto thinks auroO an error for avr&p or 
T&v airoarSkwf o^rou. Others refer alrov to Christ; but it is 
fatal to this that Justin elsewhere uses the genitive after *< me- 
moirs*' for the authors. 

* So Papias, in £us. H. E. iiL 89. M6pKot fth ipfupftvri^t Uhpw 
ytvdfitpos 6ira ifunnidvtvcrwp oKp^fi&s typa^w. So Iren. adv. H»r« 
lu. 1. 1. 
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same memoirs an incident ^ which is now only found in 
the Gospel of Mark, it is at least equally credible, even 
so far as the mere wording is concerned, that by Peter^s 
memoirs he meant the second canonical GospeL These 
memoirs, however, were the sources to which Justin 
appealed for information as to Christ's life. In them 
were related ^ all things concerning our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ''^ To them Justin appeals for examples of 
Christ's teaching^ and for events of His life.^ They 
were regularly read in the Church, and commented 
upon by the presiding ofiScer,^ and were therefore well- 
known and generally accepted public documents. Both 
Justin and the Church relied upon them without ques- 
tion as apostolic narratives of the teaching and Ufe of 
Jesu& 

We have next to examine Justin's account of Christ's 
life and teaching, as it is disclosed by the His account 
statements scattered through his wntmgs, and life, 
compare it with the account given by the Synoptical 
Gkxspels. 

Summarizing the results of such an examination,^ we 
discover, — 

(1) That Ms account of the life of Christ is remarkcMy 
fvM. We learn from him Christ's birth from the Yir- 

1 The naming of Zebedee's sonB Boanerges. On the apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter, see Westcott's Canon, p. 90^ note 2; Fisher's 
The Sapemafcmral Origin of Christianity, p. 198. 

' Ap. L SS^ though the vcbro need not he pressed too rigidly, 
so as to exdnde, for example, oral tradition. Perhaps, as West- 
cott suggests (Canon, p. 101, note 1), Justin had in mind Luke L 
8, or Acts i. 1. 

• Cf. Ap. i. 15-17, 66; DiaL 105, 107. 

« Ap. L 88 ; Dial. 88, 100-104, 106. • Ap. i. 67. 

* Cf. Westcott's Canon, pp. 91-94 ; Sanday's Gospels in the 
Second Century, pp. 91-98; Charteris's Caaonksity, for similar 
summaries. 
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gin,^ and the events of His infancy;^ His waiting in 
(1) Remark- obscuiity " Until about thirty years of age;*'* 
ably full. |.jjQ mission of John the Baptist* together 
with the baptism^ and temptation^ of Jesus ; the char- 
acteristic features of Christ's teaching ;7 the fact and 
variety of His miracles;® quotations from or references 
to the accounts of the healing of the centurion's ser- 
vant^ and Matthew's feast ;^^ the choosing of the 
Twelve;^ the naming of Zebedee's sons;^ the com- 
mission of the Apostles ; ^ the discourse after the de- 
parture of John's messengers ; ^* the sign of the prophet 
Jonas ;^ the parable of the Sower ;^® the confession 

1 Cf. Ap. L 21, 22, 82, SB, 46 ; Dial. 48, 66, 75, 76, 84, 100. 

* Born under Cyrenius, one hundred and fifty years ago (Ap. 
i. 46) ; visit of Magi ; annunciation to Joseph ; journey to Bethle- 
hem at the tune of the census ; Jesus born in a cave near Beth- 
lehem; laid in a manger, where the Magi found Him; flight to 
Egypt; massacre of the children in Bethlehem by Herod (Dial. 
78, 102); the star of the Magi (Dial. 106); the circumcision 
(Dial 67). 

* Dial. 88 (*' He grew up like other men, and waited thirty 
years more or less till John appeared '*). 

^ John, the last of the Jewish prophets; Matt. iii. 11, 12, 
quoted; John imprisoned and beheaded by Herod (Dial. 49); 
Christ ended John's ministry (Dial. 51); John, the herald of 
Christ (Dial. 88). 

» Dial. 88. • Dial. 108, 126. 

^ Brief and concise utterances (Ap. i. 14) ; power of His word, 
by which He confuted the Scribes and Pharisees (Dial. 102). 

^ Dial. 49 ; Ap. i. 22 (healed the lame and paralytic and blind 
from birth (4k yiyerfjs iropfjpovt ; cf. below, p. 185), and raised the 
dead). So Ap. i. SO, 81, 48 ; Dial. 69. 

* Dial. 76, 120, 140 (''Many shall come from the East and 
West," etc.). 

10 Ap. i. 15 (" I came not to call the righteous,** etc.). 

" Ap. i. 89 ; Dial, 42. " Dial. 106. 

1* Ap. i. 16, 19, 68; Dial. 85, 82. 

" Ap. i. 63; Dial. 51, 100, 106. 

" Dial. 107. M Dial. 125. 
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of Peter ;^ the announcement of the Passion;^ while 
of the later period, and especially the last week of 
Christ's life, and of the events which immediately fol- 
lowed the resurrection, Justin speaks with still greater 
fulness.^ In fact, we may obtain from him passages 
which correspond in substance to portions of every 
chapter of Matthew's Gospel, and sometimes to por- 
tions of considerable size;^ also to portions of all but 
seven of the chapters of Luke's Gospel.^ The evidence, 
therefore, upon which to base a comparison of Justin's 
account of Christ^s life with that of the Synoptists is 
larger than might have been expected, and sufficient to 
yield positive results. 

(2) Now, fvith the exceptitm of a few items to he men^ 
turned preeemtly, JuetirCs account of Christ's life agrees in 

> Dial. 100. • Dial. 51, 106. 

* We find references to, or quotations from, the triumphal 
entry ( Ap. L 35 ; DiaL 53) ; the second cleansing of the temple 
(DiaL 1 7, ** My house shall be called a house of prayer," etc.) ; the 
tribute money (Ap. i. 17); the two commandments (Dial. 93); the 
rebukes of the Pharisees (Dial. 17, 95, 112, 122); the discourse 
on the Mount of Olives (Ap. l 16, 2S; Dial. 35, 51, 76, 82, 116, 
125) ; the institution of the Supper (Ap. i. 66) ; the agony (Dial. 
99, 103) ; the trial before the Sanhedrim (DiaL 103) ; Christ's 
silence at His trial (DiaL 102, 103); Pilate's sending Him to 
Herod (DiaL 103); His crucifixion under Pontius Pilate (Ap. L 
13, 35 ; iL 6 ; DiaL 80, 85) ; the parting of His garmento (Ap. L 
35; Dial. 97, 103); the mockery of the Jews (Dial. 101); the 
cry on the Cross (DiaL 99) ; the resurrection on the first day 
of the week (Ap. i. 67; DiaL 41); the report of the Jews that 
Christ's body was stolen (DiaL 108) ; His last commission (Ap. L 
31, Apostles sent to all nations ; 61, baptism in the name of the 
Trinity) ; and His ascension (Ap. i. 21). 

* As, e.g., Matt ii. 5, 6, 11-23 (Ap. 1 34 ; Dial. 78, 108); v. 16, 
20, 22, 28, 29, 82, 84, 37, 39, 40-42, 44-46 (Ap. L 1, 15, 16; DiaL 
85, 96, 105, 133); xxiiL 6, 7, 13, 15, 16, 23, 24, 27, 31 (DiaL 17, 95, 
112, 122). 

* Cf. Otto's Jostinl Opera, torn. L index ilL 
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svhetance and 9o far as the events narrated are con- 
(2) Agrees, cemed precisely with the account given hy our 
ezoeptioM, ^^ ^^^ Oospds. His language is not al- 
with*thiu*?^ ways identical with theirs, as we shall see ; 
oar Gospels, but his stoiy is, with a few trifling excep- 
tions, exactly the same as theirs : so that we may al- 
ready affirm that if his ''memoirs" were not our Gos- 
pels, they at least related substantially the same stoiy 
of Christ's life. 

(3) Furthermore, the agreement between Justin's 
account taken from the "memoirs" with that of our 
(8) The Gospels often extends to small particulars, 
agreement which are the more si<mificant because of 

extends to 

small par- their Very smallness. Thus his account of 
"* Christ's infancy, unlike that given in the 
early apocrypha, is identical with that of our Gospels, 
save that he states that Christ was bom in a cave near 
Bethlehem, and that the Magi were from Arabia.^ He 
refers to the enrolment under Cyrenius.^ He speaks of 
Christ's natural growth from infancy to manhood,' and 
says that at His baptism He was thirty years old, '*more 
or less."* So the naming of the sons of Zebedee,* 
Christ's silence at His trial,® Pilate's sending Him to 
Herod,^ and the Jews' story that He was stolen from 
the tomb by His disciples,® are examples of the slight 

1 Dial. 78. 

* Ap. i. 84, 46. When he appeals (Ap. i. 34) to the " registers 
which were made under Cyrenius " (t&p mroypafl>&p r&y ytpofthwp 
iir\ Kvprjviov) for proof that 'Uhere is a certain village in the 
land of the Jews, thirty-five stadia from Jemsalem, in which Jesus 
Christ was born," he probably merely takes for granted that such 
registers had been preserved by the Government. So when he 
appeals to the ** Acta Pilati " (i. 85, 48). 

« Dial. 88. * Cf. i<r*i, Luke iii. 23. 

• Dial. 106. • Dial. 102, 103. 
7 Dial 103. > DiaL 108. 
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coincidences in matters of fact which continually occur 
in the accounts of Justin and the Synoptists. 

(4) The differencea between the ttoo accounts are the 
following} Justin says that Cyienius was the first pro- 
curator of Judsea ; ' that Joseph was " of Beth- /4) The 
lehem ; " • that Jesus was bom in a cave near £,5^'^°?' 
Bethlehem ; * that the Magi were from Ara- g<»p«i»« 

^ It is hardly fair with Sanday (Grospels in the Second Cen- 
tury, p, 91) to infSr from the fact that Justin derivefl Christ's 
Davidio descent through Mary (Ap. L 82; Dial. 100, 120), that 
he had a genealogy of Christ diifferent from those of Matthew 
and Luke ; for he may have understood one or both of these to 
give Mary's pedigree. Clement of Alexandria (Strom, i. 21, quoted 
by Westcott's Canon, p. 91, note 1, though Westcott goes too far 
in saying that Clement "distinctly refers the genealogy to Mary") 
apparently understood even Matthew to give Mary's pedigree (if 
not her lineal, at least her legal, pedigree). Her Davidic descent, 
which may be defended from Acts ii. SO ; Rom. i. 3 ; Luke i. S2, 
was universally believed in the early Church (cf. Andrew's Life 
of Our Lord, p. 52) ; and while the explanation of the Gospel 
genealogies adopted by Africanus (Eus. H. £. L 7) referred both 
to Joseph, Mary was supposed and is expressly said by Africanus 
to have been of the same tribe. Justin refers to none of Mary's 
ancestors later than David, and mentions as her ancestors, David, 
Jesse, Fhares, Judah, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham, all which names 
occur in both Matthew and Luke, while his reference to Adam as 
the ancestor of these patriarchs, in giving his reason why Christ 
called himself the Son of Man (Dial. 100), points to Luke iiL SS. 
Of the course of descent from David to Mary, Justin is silent 

* Ap. i. 84. hriTp&irw. Cyrenius, whatever his precise office, 
was not the first <* governor." Luke ii. 2, has ovn; dnoypaxftij irpurrj 
iyivrro ffy§fUiV€vovrw rtji Ivpias Kvprivlw* 

* DiaL 78. ^ He went up from Nazareth, where he dwelt, to 
Bethlehem, 66^ j^v." This is obviously a reference to Luke iL 4 : 
*'dth t6 c&at oMp i( oUov xol mrptas Aavfid ; " but the fact is 
stated by Justin so as to apparently imply that Joseph had lived 
in Bethlehem previously. 

^ DiaL 78. << Since he could not find lodging in the village." 
Caves were often used as stables, and Justin says the Magi found 
Jesus laid in a manger. 
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bia ; ^ and that Jesus was defonned, or not of comely 
aspect, as had been predicted.^ He speaks of John the 
Baptist '^sitting" by the Joidan,^ and states that when 
Jesus went down to the water to be baptized, a fire was 
kindled in the Jordan,^ and that the Voice from heaven 

^ DiaL 78. Sanday (Grospels in the Second Centory, p. 93) 
makes Justin say that Herod ''ordered a massacre of all the 
children in Bethlehem." So he does in Dial. 78 ; bat in DiaL 103, 
he says that Herod, ^ when He [Christ] wair bom, slew all the 
children bom in Bethlehem about that time (cjrf tnov rot) laupov) ; " 
cf. Matt. iL 16, ''from two years old and under." 

« Dial. 14, 49, 85, 88, 100, 110, 121, referring to Isa. liiL 2, 3. 

* DiaL 61, 88. tcoBtCo/Upou, 

* Dial. 88. Kan\B69Tot rov 'Iiycrov M t6 vd»p xai nvp omffiBti 
iv rf *Iof>dav27. Cf . Otto, stib loco. The same legend was found 
in the Predicatio Pauli hj the author of the tract De Bebaptis- 
mate (ascribed by some to Ursinus, a monk of the fourth century; 
by others to Cyprian. Cf. Ante-Nic. Fathers, Amer. ed. t. 665), 
" cum baptizaretur, ignem super aquam esse visum." In the Goo- 
pel of the Ebionites (according to Epiphanius, Hier. xxx. 13), 
when Jesus came up from the water a great light (<^0 sl^one 
round the place (ntpuXaiiyftt rbwotrov)] and the old Latin Co- 
dex a (Vercellensis) adds to Matt. ill. 15, "et cum baptizaretur 
lumen ingens circumfulsit de aqua ita ut timerent omnes qui ad- 
yenerant" (cf. Sanday, Ibid., p. 108. He adds that there is a 
similar addition in g' (San Germanensis)). Otto also cites Oracc 
Sibyll. tIL 82>84 : — 

"Of ffe Xoryow ykmnfffe irar^p, nvtO/i' tfmuf d^^4ce, 
'Ofi>»' dira77eXr^/>a Xh/yiov^ X^ot, ddo^ur dTvoit 

and the Liturgy of the Syrians, which, in the narrative of the 
baptism, has "quo tempore adscendit ab aquis, sol inclinavit radios 
suos." In this last case we may perhaps see the original form of 
the legend. Justin does not say that the " memoirs '' related this 
legend. His language is, "When Jesus had gone to the river 
Jordan, where John was baptizing, and when He had stepped 
into the water, a fire was kindled in the Jordan; and the Apos- 
tles of thu very Christ of ours wrote that when He came out of 
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which followed the baptism repeated the words of the 
Second Psalm, ^Thou art my Son; this day have I 
begotten thea"^ He states that Christ healed those 
who "firom birth were blind, dumb, and lame/'* but 

the water the Holy Spirit as a dove lighted on Him.'' Thus he 
carefully makes the ** memoirs " responsible only for the descent 
of the Spirit as a dove. 

^ Dial. 88, 103. These words are found in Luke iii. 22, accord- 
ing to D. and lat. mss. a, b, c, f^' I. The Gospel of the Ebionites 
(Epiphan. xzx. IS) had ^ Thou art my beloved Son; in Thee I 
am well pleased* And again, To-day I have begotten Thee." 
The words of the Psalm are referred to the baptism by Clement 
of Alexandria (Pedag. L 6) ; Methodius (Conviv. virgg. Discourse 
▼ilL ch. 9) ; Lactantius (Instt Div. iv. 15) ; Juvencus (Hist. Ev. 
i 868) ; and Augustine (Enchiridion, c. 49). (Cf. Otto, sub Dial. 
88, where the quotations are given. He also refers to Acta Petri 
et Pauli, c. 29; but there seems in that place to be no refer- 
ence of the words to the baptism.) Augustine, however (Har- 
mony of the Grospels, iL 14) says the reading was found in some 
codices of Luke, but was said not to be found in the more 
ancient codices. Either Justin's manuscript had this Western 
cormption, or he had heard it thus quoted and relied on his 
memory. 

' Ap. L 22. Our Gospels contain no examples of the heal- 
ing of those dumb or lame from birth. The manuscripts of 
Justin read ^^^viKovs jcal napdkvTiKovs leai in ycvtr^ff iron^pojrff.'* 
Most editions substitute for novripovt mjpovr, following Dial. 69, 
where we read, ^rovs tic ycyrr^f xal kot^ rffif irdpKa mipovs koL 
Kmfpovs Koi x^Xovff tacoTo, roy flip Skkfodtu, top dc Koi <Lcovfiy, r^nf 
dc ral 6pa» r^ X<^ abrov murjo-at" In Ap. i. 22, Gildersleeve 
substitutes dvanrfpovs. Whatever the reading, it should be noted 
that Justin connects ^jc ytptrrjs only with vomipovs in Ap. i. 22, and 
chiefly with mipoit in Dial. 69 ; and from the latter passage it is 
clear that Justin meant by mipow (and therefore probably in Ap. 
L 22 by mnipovs "« suffering), the blind. Hence I infer he had 
in mind John ix. 1, and that he includes the dumb and lame by a 
pardonable inexactness of statement. In Mark ix. 21, however, 
the *Munadc" boy is said to have been afflicted 4k waMBtv, 
Could Justin have had in mind, also^ Acts iii. 2, and confused it 
with Christ's miracles? 
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that the Jews ascribed these miracles to magic ;^ also 
that the ass's colt used at the triumphal entry was 
found by the disciples "bound to a vine at the en- 
trance of a village." ^ He cites from the " memoirs " 
that in Grethsemane Chrises sweat fell like drops when 
He was praying;^ that the Jews came upon Christ 
^from, the MoutU of Olives^* * and that there was not 
a man to aid Him.^ Pilate sent Him houTui to Herod 
CLs a compliment;^ and Justin apparently represents 
Herod Antipas as a successor of Archelaus in the 
dominion of Herod the Great.^ He says that His 
persecutors placed Christ on the judgment-eeat, and 
said^ "Judge us;"^ and that at the crucifixion the 

^ DiaL 69. Koi yhp ft6yop ebnt avr6v Mkfu^P Xryviy kcA Xoo- 
ir\6pw. In Clem. Recog. L 58, a scribe declares that Christ per- 
formed <* signa et prodigia at magus non at propheta." So in the 
report of Pilate, incorporated in the Acts of Peter and Paul, we 
read that the Jews asserted Jesus <^ magum esse et contra eorum 
legem agere." In Ap. i. SO, Justin undertakes to prove that Christ 
did not do miracles /ioyucg rix^O' Celsus (Orig. contra Cels. iL 
48) attributed them to sorcery. This charge was, in fact, substan- 
tially the same with that mentioned in the Gospels (Matt. ix. 34 ; 
xL 24, etc.), that he cast out devils by Beelzebub. For XooirXoyoi^ 
see Matt, xxvii. 68 and John viL 12. 

> Ap. L 82. 

* DiaL 108. Justin significantly cites it ''from the memoirs, 
which I say were composed by the Apostles and their followers ; " 
thus no doubt referring the story to Lake's Gospel. On the spu- 
riousness, however, of Luke xxii. 48, 44, see Notes on Select Read- 
ings in Westcott and Hort's Greek Testament; and on the bear- 
ing of Justin's text on the age of the Grospels, see below. Justin, 
however, has only Bp6fi^oiy not Bp6it0oi atftarof* Tatian, in his 
Diatessaron, had the passage, which is translated by Moesinger 
from Ephraem's Commentary, <' et factus est sudor ejus ut gatt» 



sanguinis." 



« DiaL 108. iar6. * Dial. 108. 

• Dial. 108. x<V>«C<$f^«^- ^ ^^^* ^^^• 

' Ap. L 85. Kplvov ^/uy. 
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mocking bystanders not only shook their heads and 
shot out their lips,^ but '^ twisted their noses to each 
other/' ^ and cried, "Let Him who raised the dead 
deliver Himself;"^ and "He called Himself Son of 
Gk>d; let Him come down and walk; let God save 
Him." ^ After He was crucified, all His acquaintances 
forsook Him, having denied Him.^ To these items 
are to be added two sayings of Christ's, reported by 
Justin, but not found in our Gospels. These are, " In 
whatsoever things I take you, in these will I also 
judge ; " ® and " There shall be schisms and heresies." ^ 
But with these we have enumerated all the substantial 

1 Ap. i. 38 ; Dial. 101. 

' DiaL 103. mr lAv^torfjfHrw ip oXXiyXocff din/S^voDy. 

* Ap. i. 88. 6 P€KpoifS (fiytycipaf fiwragr0w ^avrAr* 

* DiaL 103. » Ap. i. 60. 

* DiaL 47. AA itai 6 ^furtpos tcvpios *I. X. c&rcF* 'Ey o& Ay 
ifias icardkafi»j ip rovroif Koi Kpuno* We find this nowhere else at- 
tribated to Christ. Clement of Alexandria (Quis Div. Salv. c. 40) 
qaotes it, with a slight variation of text, without indicating its 
source. Otto refers to Hippoljtus (Ucpl rij9 rot) vapT6s atrlaty 2) 
*< whatever manner of persons they [were when they] lived with- 
out faith, as such they shall be faithfully judged " (Ante-Nic. Fa- 
thers, Amer. trans, v. 222) ; but Hippolytus seems merely to state 
A similar idea. By John Climachus (died 606), it was attributed 
to Ezekiel (cf. Otto). Apocryphal or interpolated writingpi of 
Ezekiel were known in the early Church; and J. B. Lightfoot 
(Clem. Rom. ad Cor. viii. note 12) supposes that Justin obtained it 
from that source, and from lapse of memory ascribed it to Christ, 
perhaps confusing it with John v. 80. Others (Grabe, Credner, 
etc.) suppose that Justin obtained it from the Grospel according 
to tJie Hebrews. Others consider it an inaccurate quotation of 
John V. 30, or Matt xxiv. 30, and xxv. 1, etc. ; or an oral tradi- 
tion ; or perhaps a gloss (Otto), summarizing these passages. 

^ DiaL 35. Justin cites, as words of Christ, Zvovrtu (rxitriMora 
xal alpiofis.'* Cf. 1 Cor. xL 18, 19. The sentence is found no- 
where else attributed to Christ ; but similar summaries to the same 
effect are numerous. Cf • Tertollian, Clement of Alexandria, Clem. 
Beoog.y quoted by Otto. 
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diffeiences between Jostin's account of Christ's life 
and that of the canonical (jospels.^ 

If, then, we review these items, it must be evident 

that in comparison with the laige amount of agreement 

between Justin and the canonical Grospels, 

ences mn the differences are mod trifling. It is to be 

^' noted, moreover, that for none of the points in 

which he differs from our Gospels, except the *' bloody 

^ . ,. M sweat," does Justin cite the authority of 

and not cited 

from the the *' memoirs." Indeed, he seems carefully 

'* memoirs,*' . .-i j • i • i.« 

to avoid doing so, as may be seen m his ac- 
count of the baptism, where, while relating that a fire 

^ Justin (Dial S8) states that Jesns was a carpenter by trade, 
and made " ploughs and yokes by which He taught the sjrmbols of 
righteousness and an active life.'* Mark tL 3, however, according 
to the correct text, reads olx oMf itrrw 6 rittr^p ; The tradition 
that He made ploughs and yokes evidently grew, as Justin's own 
language shows, from the desire to exhibit the symbolical import 
of His work. In Dial. 51, he says that Christ came and put an 
end to (Ifravcrc) John's preaching and baptizing. But this can 
hardly be called a divergence from our Gospels ; for though John 
did not immediately cease working after Christ's baptism, yet 
Christ did not enter on His Galilean- ministry till John was impris- 
oned. Cf. Luke ill. 19, 20; John iiL 26--80. Dr. Sanday says 
(Gospels in the Second Century, p. 98) : << There is nothing in 
Justin (as in Luke zxiv.) to show that the ascension did not take 
place on the same day as the resurrection." But neither is there 
anything in either Luke or Justin to show ihat it did ; and Justin 
speaks of Christ's instructing the disciples in the true meaning of 
the Old Testament after His resurrection (Ap. L 50; Dial. 106), 
which would seem to imply that some time elapsed between the 
resurrection and the ascension. In Dial. 85, Justin makes Christ 
say, <<Many false Christs and faltte apostles shall arise;" and in 
Dial. 51, that He preached, ^' saying Uiat the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand and that He must ... be crucified, and on the third 
day rise again, and voouLd appear again in Jerusalem and would 
eat and drink with His disciples;** but these passages are so easily 
explained as amplifications of the statements of our Gospels that 
they can scarcely be cited as extra-canonical sayings. 
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appeared on the Jordan, he makes the Apostles respon- 
sible only for the fact of the descent of the Spirit like 
a dova As to the differences themselves, and may be 
some are obvious mistakes, as when he makes but*reidiiy 
Cyrenius first procurator of Judsea, and when «piained. 
he states that the Jews went to arrest Christ from the 
Mount of Olives, and when he shows ignorance of the 
civil positions held under the Bomans by the Herods. 
Others are inferences which may be drawn from the 
Gospels, as that Joseph was ''from Bethlehem," and 
that Pilate sent Jesus bound to Herod as a compliment 
Others are general statements with perhaps a mixture of 
exaggeration, as when he seems to say that Christ healed 
not only the blind from birth, but also those bom lame 
and deaf. In other cases his recital is colored by his 
desire to show the fulfilment of prophecy. Thus he prob- 
ably represented Christ's persecutors as saying '^ Judge 
us,'* because he read in Isaiah (Iviii 2,) '' They ask of me 
judgment ; " and Christ Himself as deformed, because 
he read (Isa. liii. 2), " He was without form and come- 
liness." In two cases Justin conforms to textual errors 
which are still represented in manuscripts of our Oos- 
pels ; namely, in the case of the bloody sweat and the 
words spoken from heaven at the baptism. Of all these 
differences from the canonical Gospels, only two can be 
plausibly adduced as evidence for Justin's use of an ex- 
tra-canonical document These are his account of the 
fire in the Jordan, and the words spoken at the baptism. 
Both were found with variations, according to Epipha- 
nius, in the Grospel of the Ebionitas, but they are also 
found scattered in other works; and while the words 
spoken at the baptism are doubtless to be regarded as 
an early textual corruption of the canonical account, 
the story of the fire was probably a mere tradition cur- 
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rent in yarious quarteis. Its earliest form seems to 
appear in the Syrian Liturgy, which states that when 
Christ ascended from the water, ^^the sun bended its 
raya" 

As to the two extra-canonical sayings of our Lord, 
neither is elsewhere found attributed to Him. The 
first — ''In whatsoever things I take you, in these I 
will judge " — is repeated by Clement of Alexandria, 
but without hint of its source, and by a later writer is 
attributed to EzekieL Interpolated writings of Ezekiel 
are known to have been current in the early Church, 
and Justin may have confused this phrase with our 
Lord's warnings to the disciples of the suddenness 
and decisiveness of the second advent The second 
saying — "There shall be schisms and heresies" — re- 
minds us of Paul's words,* — "I hear that there are 
schisms among you, and I partly believe it ; for there 
must be heresies among you," — and looks like a sub- 
stantial expression in Paul's language of Christ's warn- 
ings against false prophets. So Justin shortly after adds 
to Christ's prediction that " many false prophets shall 
arise," * the words ** and false apostles." Similar warn- 
ings, in yarious phraseology taken from later times, are 
attributed to Christ by several early writers. 

Of course it is possible that Justin obtained these 
items from some document. If he did, however, it in- 
fluenced him but slightly, and must have been a docu- 
ment which merely added to the common canonical 
Oraitradi- narrative a few legendary details. But while 
textuSojiw *'^s ^ possible, oral tradition, together with 
ruption. corruption of the Gospel text, is quite suflS- 
cient to explain all the points of difference. The marvel 
is that so little legendary matter is found in Justin. 

1 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19. • Matt mdv. 11. 
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When^ for example, we compare his account of the 
Magi with the fanciful account given forty years earlier 
by Ignatius of the Star of Bethlehem,^ we cannot but 
remark the sobriety of Justin's narrative. In the same 
way his account differs from the fragments of Papias,^ 
and always in the direction of the simple, unadorned 
story of the Gospels. 

It is certain, therefore, that the extra-canonical ele- 
ment in Justin, so far as it concerns matters of fact, is so 
insignificant that it does not in the least af- xh f 
feet the inference which we are forced to draw this sabstsn- 
from his agreement with our Gospels, that ^nt^ 
these latter were identical with the " me- ^" ^^?^^ 
moirs." This general and really conclusive argument 
should not be foigotten in subsequent questions of the 
relations of texts to one another. We are sure that 
Justin used narratives of Christ's life which claimed 
the authorship of apostles or their companions, which 
were pubUcly used in the Church, and which gave 
the same story that is preserved in our Gospels ; 
and since, in the generation immediately following his, 
our four Gospels were, by the testimony of Irenaeus 
and others, recognized as apostolic and universal au- 
thorities in the same way in which they are now 
recognized, it is absurd to suppose that in so short 
a time they had displaced others which had already 
received the veneration and moulded the faith of be- 
lievers. The facts which Justin presents throw the 
whole burden of proof on those who venture to deny 
the identity of his '' memoirs" with the canonical 
Gospels. 

On what, then, is such a denial based ? It is based 

^ Ad Epb. 19. 

* Iren. adv. Her. v. S2, and, perhaps, y. 86. 
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on the textual dififerences between Justin's quotations 
from the ''memoirs'* and the narrative of the Synop- 
The textnai ^^^ Gospels^ and on the alleged textual agree- 
diflereDow. ment of his quotations with those found in 
certain early uncanonical writings. I can only give the 
results of an examination of the evidence upon these 
points, with a few illustrations. 

(1) It is, then, a fact that Justin's quotations from 
the " memoirs " differ considerably from the text of our 
They are Gospeb. In the first Apology, for example, 
coMidembie. there are, as I reckon, thirty-six passages 
which may be regarded as taken from the " memoirs," 
because either citing some instance of Christ's teach- 
ing or relating some event of His lif& But only two 
of these agree exactly with the language of our Gos- 
pela^ The rest differ from it, sometimes slightly, some* 
times considerably; and the question arises whether 
the variations are such as to lead us to suppose that 
Justin used another Gospel, either alone or in addition 
to ours, from which he took this variant text, and which 
he therefore regarded as an apostolic and authoritative 
source. 

To ansiirer this question we have to inquire into Jus- 
Jtutiii*8 tin's method of quotation elsewhere, and to 
qootation. ask if, assuming his use of our Gospels, that 

^ Ap. i. 16 : O^x^ ^^ ^ \eymv fUM KvpUf Kvpu, cicrrXcvcrmu §ls 
r^v fiatriktiaif r&v ovpavw^ dXX' 6 irot&p r6 OiXiffia rov irarp^ lunt 
Tov iw roir ovpawoif. Cf. Matt. yiL 21. Ap. i. 19 : Tc^ ddvwara irapck 
dvOpwroiv dviKtrii irapck Bf^, Cf. Luke XTiii. 27 (. . • irapck rf ^cf 
ioTiv)* Sanday (Grospels, etc., p. 118) citeB Ap. L 15, Ovk ^XBw 
Kokiiatu 6uLa£ov9 akkh Sfutprmkoifs §t£ furopoutv; but the correct 
text of Matt. ix. IS omits c^^ yutT6Moiwrj and Luke ▼. 82 reads ohtt 
cX^Xv^ He also (p. 115) cites Ap. L 85, where Justin quotes 
2^ch. ix. 9, in part as in Matt xxL 5 ; but I include only quotations 
from the " memoirs*'* 
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method will explain bis variations from the canonical 
text 

Fortunately we may test his method, since his writ- 
ings contain a few quotations from well-known classic 
authors and abound in long quotations from the Old 
Testament. Examining these, I have obtained the fol- 
lowing results : — 

In the two Apologies there are nine quotations fix)m 
the classics, — six from Plato, two from Xenophon, and 
one from Euripides. Five of these are mere His classical 
phrases, very short, and most of them quite qw>^^o«». 
&miliar ; and these Justin repeats accurately. Another, 
though a familiar passage from Plato, is quoted very 
freely, and its author is simply called " a certain one of 
the ancients." ' Again Justin quotes even his favorite 
Timseus loosely,' and varies the text of still another 
Platonic sentence.^ The familiar opening paragraph of 
Xenophon's Memoirs he cites inaccurately,^ and gives 

^ Ap. L 5. XcyovTfr ''mii^ cicr^pctv alfT^ batfi6iwi*" Xen. 
Mem. i. 1. Ap. i. S9. **^ yXSHra"* 6fMi»fioKt9f ^ dc (f^pifv ay»fU)T09** 
Eur. Hippol. 607. Ap. i. 44. £<rrr Koi UXot^p tiwd^v ^* AiHa 
ikofupov, e€^ 9 dm/rioff." De Rep. 10, 617 £. Ap. iL 3. '<*AXX* 
dh% yr wp6 r^f dhidftag rifuptof oMJp." De Rep. 10, 595 C 
(Plato has dXX' ov yap irp6 y§ dkifOtias, etc.). Ap. L 60. '* ^xuunp 
oMp ip rf vavr\r Plato, Tim. S6. 

' Ap. i. 8. t<fn) ydp nov koI ns t&p waktu&p * ** Ay fi^ o2 Spxcms 
^>iKwrtitfiifyrt»a\ xai o2 <!p;(<^icvoi, ovic hp cu; ritt mSXcftv cidai/iov^fnii. 
De Rep. 5, 473 D. 46^ fi) I) ol <luk6fro(l)oi ficuriktvvwriv 4p rw 
ir<(Xco'ty I) ol /3a<riXcftr • • • iJHkoaotfii^a'wrtPf ovk Ioti koic&p iravXa rait 
nSk€a'uf. The same sentiment \b expressed in £p. vii. 826 B. 

* Ap. IL 10* Socrates said, **t6p di waripa itdi fitffuovpy^p vawrmp 
ofiff fhpup fiqbwp o^ c^porro elf inbTOf eiirciy agnpakh. Tim. 28 C. 
r^ iUp odp froufr^p mil wartpa rovftc roO n6pT09 tirpw n tpyop cat 
tvpwra tit w6MTat abvparcip XtytiP* 

* Ap. i. 60. rii d€ rplra arcpl rdr rpirwh P8.-Ep. iL 818 £• jcai 
TpLrop wtpH rii rpSxa. 

* Ap. iL 10. Justin changes the order of the clauses as well as 
the tense, and for oh pofuitw substitutes ^ ^urBm. 

18 
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from the same book a condensed account of " Hercules's 
choice."" ^ It thus appears that whenever he cites from 
a Greek author a passage of more than a few words, he 
fails to reproduce the exact text of the original. 

It is more important^ however, to examine Justin's 
quotations from the Old Testament These 

Quotations 

from the Old Were, of course, taken from the Septuagint 
translation ; and while the text of the Septua- 
gint is itself sometimes uncertain, yet results may be 
reached with approximate accuracy. 

Confining our examination stiU to the Apology, 
which is sufficient to test Justin's method, I have found 
forty-seven quotations from the Old Testament Of 
these, six agree exactly with Van Ess's text of the 
Septuagint,^ and in eight the variation is so slight' that 
the quotations may be fairly called accurate. Twenty- 
two^ may be classed as more or less variant in text; 

^ Ap. ii. 11. Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 21, etc. To the above pas- 
sages might be added Ap. i. 2. vfitU d* dnoKrtiptu ficy dvvocrtfc, 
pXenjfai d* o0. On this Gildersleeve's note is, ** The sentiment is 
found in Plato. Socrates says (Apol. SO C) : 4fU fuv yap oMp 
^ (ik&^uv oOrt MikfiTos oOrc ^Awuras * oM y6p 69 dvMuro. The 
langtMage, with its effective rhetorical position, is traditional. *Efic 
hi "Avvro^ KoX McXi;roff obrojcrriHU ficv durayrcu, ^ct^at dc 06, 
Epict Enchir. 53. S ; Diss. 1. 29. 18 ; 2. 2. 15; 8. 8. 21." 

• Ap. i. 88 (Isa. vii. 14), translating, however, " Immanuel ; " 
i. 88 (Isa. 1. 6) ; i. 58 (Isa. liv. 1) ; i. 68 (Isa. i. 8), twice ; L 64 
(Gen. i. 2). 

» Ap. i. 87, differing in only one word from Isa. i. 8 ; i. 87, dif- 
fering in order of clauses from Isa. Ixvi 1 ; i. 40 (Ps. xix. 2) ; i. 
40 (Pss. i. and ii.) ; i. 45 (Ps. ex. 18) ; i. 48 (Isa. Ivii. 1) ; L 54 
(Ps. xix. 16), introducing Itrxypot as explanatory ; i. 55 (Lam. iv. 
20) ; L 59 (Gen. i. 1-8), ovr»t for the second <f)&£. 

^ Ap. i. 82 (Gen. xlix. 10, though here Justin may have used a 
different text of the LXX.) ; i. 85 (Isa. ix. 6, w€€an(rKot ^fitp ^MOti 
for vioff Koi fd60ri fifiuf) ; i. 85 (Isa. Ixv. 2, and Iviii. 2, with several 
verbal differences) ; i. 35 (Ps. xxi. 17, 18, with slight variations) ; 
i. 87 (Isa. i. 11-15), a very mixed quotation of clauses in confused 
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eight ^ as veiy free quotations ; and three ^ are mani- 
fest cases of free combination of difTerent passages. In 

order ; i. 38 (Tsa. Ixv. 2, with slight variations) ; i. 88 (Ps. xxi. 1 7, 
19), two clauses united as in i. 85, but in opposite order, and in 
both places reading '' feet and hands " for *' hands and feet " of the 
LXX. ; i. 88 (Ps. iii. 6, with dWior^y for i^ip^, and m-tXdfirro 
for dprik^mu) ; i. 88 (Ps. xxi. 8, 9, with slight variations) ; i. 89 
(Isa. iL 8, with slight variations) ; i. 41 (Ps. xcvi. quoted freely, 
Uiough Justin's text may have varied from ours. He seems to 
have combined verse 6 with 1 Chron. xvi. 6 (" idols of demons "). 
Did he combine them, or were they combined in his text? He 
claims also that the Jews had cut out the last verse of the Psalm, 
**6 Kvptos ifiaciktvatp orb rov (vXov." There is, however, no 
manuscript authority for the verse in the LXX. The Christians 
may have used a Targum written in the Christian interest. Cf. 
Sanday's Grospels, etc., P- ^7) ; L 44 (Isa. i 16, with slight varia- 
tions, indicating lapses of memory) ; i. 47 (Isa. Ixiv. 10-12, with 
slight variations) ; i. 49 (Isa. Iv. 1-8, with slight variations) ; i. 50, 
51 (Isa. liii. 12; Hi. 18-15 ; liiL 1-12, quoted with unusual accuracy 
for the most part, but in c. 50, Isa. liii. 12 differs from the LXX. 
and from the quotation of the same verse in c. 51) ; i. 51 (Ps. xxiv. 
7, 8, with several variations) ; L 51 (Dan. vii. 18, referred by Jus- 
tin to Jeremiah. The quotation also slightly varies from our text 
of Daniel ; and Justin adds ^ »ii ol SyytXoi airrov trvw avr^y* proba- 
bly from Matt xxv. 81. The text of Daniel, however, was specially 
variable); i. 52 (Isa. IxvL 24, with frav^^croi for rvXfvri^aci) ; 
i. 58 (Isa. i. 9, with slight variations) ; i. 58 (Jer. ix. 26, quoted as 
from Isaiah, with variations of text and transposition of clauses) ; 
i. 54 (Gen. xlix. 10, 11, with slight variations from the quotation 
in c. 82); L 61 (Isa. i. 16-20, with the same variations as in 
C. 44). 

^ Ap. i. 87 (Isa. Iviii. 6, 7) ; i. 44 (Dent xxx. 15, 19, quoted very 
freely and said to have been spoken by God to Adam) ; i. 47 (Isa. 
i. 7, quoted freely and mixed with a reminiscence of Jer. 1. 8) ; 
i. 49 (Isa. V. 20) ; i. 60 (a free recital of the story of the brazen 
serpent (Numb. xxi. 6-9), introducing rvtry and iruiTrvi;Tff) ; i. 60 
(Deut xxxii. 22) ; L 62 (Ex. iiL 5) ; L 68 (Ex. iiL 2, 5, 14, quoted 
three times freely, but retaining the important words of the 
original). 

* Ap. i. 82 (Isa. xi. 1, mixed with Numb. xxiv. 17); i. 52 (Ez. 
zzzviL 7, quoted freely and followed by Isa. xlv. 28, with varia- 
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five of these instances,^ also, the quotation appears to 
have been modified by the remembrance of some pas- 
sage in the (jospels, usoallj itself a quotation of the 
same Old Testament text; and several evident slips 
of memory occur.^ It thus appeara that while the 
agreement of Justin's quotations with the text of the 
Septuagint is greater than with our text of the Grospels, 
yet there is more variation than agreement, and an evi- 
dent dependence in many cases upon memory. The 
quotations from the Old Testament in the Dialogue 
are more numerous and longer and somewhat more 
accurate than in the Apology ; ' but the same general 
characteristics prevail in them. If, however, there is so 
much freedom in Justin's quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament, which he declared to be inspired, and from even 
H* te tnai *^® Verbiage of which he drew predictions of 
rariations Christian truth and history, we ought not to 
Gospels not be Surprised at still more freedom in his use 
•urpnsing, ^f ^j^^ Gospel narratives, since three of these 

are Synoptic accounts and therefore specially liable to 
be commingled, and since he lived near enough to the 
apostolic age for oral tradition to render less necessary 

tions, as if it formed part of Ezekiel) ; L 52 (where a passage is 
quoted as if from Zechariah, which is a mixture of Zech. ii. 6, 
with reminiscences of Isa. xliii. 5, 6, and xi. 12; and Zech. xii. 
10-12, quoted as in John xix. 87, with additions from Isa. Ixiii. 
17, and Ixir. 11). 

^ Ap. i. 84 (Mic. ▼. 2, as Matt ii. 6, but omitting rhv Itrparpi) ; 
i. 86 (Zech. ix. 9, as Matt. xxi. 5) ; i. 51 (Dan. vii. IS, influenced 
by Matt. xxv. 81) ; 1. 4S (Isa. xxxt. 6, with reminiscence of Matt, 
xi. 5); i. 52 (Zech. xiL 10-12, as John xix. 87). 

' Such as the reference of Zech. ix. 9, to Zephaniah (Ap. L 
85); of Dan. vii. 18, to Jeremiah (Ap. i. 51); of Jer. ix. 26, to 
Isaiah (Ap. i. 53) ; and the statement that Deut xxx. 15, 19, was 
spoken by God to Adam (Ap. i. 44). 

* Cf. Sanday's Table, based on Credner (Gospels, etc., p. 41). 
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the exact quotation of the Gospels than a later age 
woold require. 

Of, then, the thirty-four variant quotations from the 
" memoirs " contained in the Apology, fifteen ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
may be explained as textual variations of pas- explained 
sages in our Gospels, quite similar to the variations found 
in many quotations from the Old Testament, 
and indicating that Justin quoted the Gospels euce on 
from memory or else changed the language to '°*™*^'^* 
express more briefly or dearly the sense ; fifteen ^ ex- 

^ Ap. L 15 (Matt. V. 2S, with verbal variations, but the principal 
words retained, and vaph r^ Bt^ added to make the meaning 
clearer) ; i. 15 (Matt, y. 82, using the same words, but putting 
the indicative for the subjunctive tense, and adding d^' Mpov 
dwdpos for clearness) ; i. 15 (Matt xiz. 12, with the order of the 
first two clauses changed, fvwot;;{oi repeated, and the clause ** Let 
him who can receive it," etc paraphrased) ; i. 15 (Matt vi. 19, 
20, with very slight variations) ; i. 15 (Matt. vi. 1, with /i^ nouin 
ravra vp6s to BMoBrjuai viri T&y avBpimwf for vpofrixtrt rrjp ducat- 
otrvmfw vftmw fuf vouh^ tfiirpotrBtv xAv avBfiimttP vpht r6 BtaBijptu 
avToit. The following clause is the same in Justin and Matthew) ; 
L 16 (Luke vi. 29, with slight variations, and x^r^ra and Ift^rtow 
transposed as in Matt v. 89); L 16 (Matt v. 22 abbreviated, yet 
so as to give the substantial meaning) ; L 16 (Matt v. 41, with 
slight verbal variation); i 16 (Matt v. 16, with slight verbal vari- 
ations, and ^\et your good works shine," instead of ** let your light 
shine"); i. 16 (Matt v. 84, influenced by Jas. v. 12, but agree- 
ing with Matthew in '^ri dc trcpMro^y rovrtuf f« rov mmjpov**); 
i. 16 (Luke zviiL IS ; Mark x. 17, with 6 vottfcas r^ frdwa added 
to 6 &96f (the correct text of Matt xix, 16 reads, <* Master, 
what good thing shall I do," etc.)); i. 17 (Matt xxii. 17-20; 
Mark xiL 14-17 ; Luke xx. 22-25, with verbal variations, but the 
last verse nearly exact) ; i. 17 (Luke xii. 48, quoted quite freely) ; 
L 68, twice (Matt xL 27, quoted with ffim for mytp^xtij the 
clauses transposed, and oU bp 6 vV^ omMcoXv^ for f c^ /SovXi/rcu 
6 viht chroKoXv^froi. In Dial. 100, Justin has yii^Mi. Cf. below, 
for the various readings of this verse). 

* A good example of this class is found in Ap. L 16 : '*But 
many will say to me, Lord, Lord, did we not eat and drink and 
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or by combi- V^^ themselves as a combination of parallel 
^^^^' passages in the Gospels, due to an intentional 

perform miracles in Thy name? And then will I say to them, 
Depart from me, workers of lawlessness. There shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, when the righteous shine as the sun and 
the wicked are sent into the eternal fire," where we have a com- 
bination of Matt. vii. 22, 23, and Luke xiii. 26-28, followed hy a 
reminiscence of Matt. xiii. 42, 43. So cf. Ap. i. 15 (a combination 
of elements from Matt. y. 29, 30; xyiii. 8, 9; Mark ix. 47 : << If 
thy right eye offend thee," etc.) ; i. 15 (quotes Matt. ix. 18, with 
tis iuravwa» from Luke v. 32, or the latter with tXrfivOa changed 
to fj\6ov from Matthew, though Justin's text agrees with D in 
Luke. Either he combined the two Gospels, or they had already 
been combined in his copies. Justin adds, as if also spoken by 
Christ, ** For the heavenly Father wisheth the repentance of the sin- 
ner rather than his punishment," a reminiscence of both Old and 
New Testament passages (£z. xviii. 23 ; xxiii. 11 ; Rom. ii. 4 ; 1 Tim. 
ii. 4 ; and 2 Pet. iii. 9), which gives the spirit of Christ's minis- 
try); i. 15 (*Eya> dc Vfiuf Xiyt^' £{^;((0'^e vircp r&v *xl^pSiv vfiiuf 
Koi ayavart row fiitrovvras vfJMS ical cvXoycirc rovs KarapnifjJvox^ 
vfiiv Koi «{ix«r6t xmtp t&v i7nfpta(6vTOip vfMs» Justin's text is most 
like Luke vi. 27, 28. That this passage was early confused and 
variously cited, appears from the Didache, c. 1 ; Polyc. ad Phil, 
xii. ; Athenag. Supplic. xi., who, though introducing a clause 
from Luke, follows Matthew; CI. Hom. iii. 19; xi. 32; xii. 32, 
where the quotations vary from each other and from Justin and 
from the Gospels; Apost. Constt. i. 1, 2. Matthew's text was 
early corrupted from Luke, and the patristic quotations were 
freely and variously made. In Dial. 133, Justin himself omits the 
fourth clause, which he gives in the Apology ; and in Dial. 85, he 
has, ** Jesus commanded us dyenrov «eol roi>s ixBpovi) ; i. 15 (Matt. 
T. 42, 46, and Luke vi. 30); i. 15 (Matt. xvi. 26, with cD^fXeiroi 
and dfTokiajfy apparently from Luke ix. 25. In Matthew, how- 
ever, D and latt. also have o^cXftroi); i. 15 (Luke vi. 35, 36, 
and Matt. vi. 45) ; i. 16 (combination of Matt. xxii. 37; Luke x. 
27 ; Mark xiL 29 ; Matt. vi. 10); i. 16, 68 (Matt. vii. 24, or Luke 
vi. 47, with Matt. x. 40 or Luke x. 16, and, perhaps, John xiv. 
24); i. 16 (combination of Matt. xxiv. 5 with vii. 15 (freely cited), 
16 (with §K for djr6)y and 19); i. 19 (fiff ^o/ScTo-^f k.t.X, Matt. x. 
28 and Luke xii. 4, with variations) ; i. 33 (combination of Luke 
L 31, 32, and Matt i. 21, attributing all to the angel who appeared 
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or unintentional mingling of their language. In one 
instance a variation from the text of our or by other 
Gospels is introduced, the cause of which '«*«>n»* 
can be probably assigned, and which may serve to show 
the freedom with which Justin quoted. He cites ^ our 
Lord's language thus : '^ If ye love them who love you, 
what new thing do ye ? '' and it is not improbable that 
he was led to do this by the thought, which he had just 
expressed in the preceding chapter, of the new morality 
which Christianity had introduced.^ So, when he con- 
tinues, " For even the fornicators do this," * we recall 
the mention of Christian chastity with which he had 
opened his description of the new morality.^ On the 
other hand, no particular reason can be assigned for the 
phrase, in which Justin stands alone, " Where the treas- 
ure is, there also is the mind of the man." ^ But if we 
add two instances^ in which he appears to give merely 

to Mary. So too reads the ProteTangelium of James (c. 11), which 
also has, *' Thou shalt conceive of His word " (cf. Justin's Ap. i. 
83), or " according to His word " (cf. Sanday's Gospels, etc., p. 
129); i. 61 (John iii. 8 and Matt, xviii. 8, with variations: see 
below, on Justin's use of John) ; i. 66 (in the account of the in- 
stitution of the Eucharist, Justin combines Matt. xxvi. 26-28 
(Mark xiv. 22-24) with Luke xxiL 17-20, or 1 Cor. xi. 28, 25 : see 
below, on Justin's testimony to corruptions of the text). 

^ Ap. i. 15. E2 ayoirorff rovt iefonwrras vyJas, ri luuvov iroutlrt; 

^ So Westcott's Canon, p. 124. 

* xal yhp oL vopmi rovro 9roiov<rty. 

^ Also, in quoting (Ap. i. 81) the words of Micah (v. 2) from 
Matthew (iL 6), " who shall rule my people," he omits the closing 
words t6v 'icrpafjkf fearing, no doubt, that they might be interpreted 
of the Jewish people. So cf. i. 15, a0* iripov aydpor, added to 
ts yafiti diroXfXvftcvi^y for clearness, and i. 16, 6 iroiqa-w ra iroproy 
added to ovd€U aya&osf c2 ijJj fiovo^ 6 Btosy perhaps a trace of his 
anti-Marcionism. 

^ Ap. L 15. Snw) yhp 6 Bi^travpos ianVf iKu xai 6 povs tov 
avBpwnv* 

* Ap. L 85, '* Judge us ; " fulfilling, as Justin points out, Isa. 
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a summary of events recorded in the Gospels, and in 
which, through the desire to show the fulfilment of 
prophecy, he makes the language of Christ's persecutors 
conform more to the Old Testament thcuii to our Gos- 
pels, we shall have classified the various types of quo- 
tations from the ^ memoirs " found in the Apology. 

It thus certainly appears that Justin is more exact in 
his quotations from the Old Testament than in those 
from the Gospels, if we suppose these to have 
variations been identical with his "memoirs/' but it 
^loverthrow ^^ ^ certainly appears that if we extend 
STrn'tinub^ to the Gospels the same methods of quota. 
Btantiai tiou which he used with the Old Testament, 

agreement of 

Justin with and if we take into consideration the verbal 
'^ * agreements and disagreements of the Synoptic 
Gospels themselves (which must have contributed then, 
as they do now, to inaccuracy of quotation), and if we 
remember that Justin's object did not call so much for 
the precise repetition of the words of the ''memoirs" 
as for their substantial sense, all his variations from the 
text of the Gospels may be reasonably explained while 
maintaining his principal use of them and their identity 
with the " memoirs." In giving merely a statement of 
the results obtained from a comparison of his quota- 
tions with the canonical texts, we have necessarily 
failed to show, as would appear from a study of the 
evidence itself, the large amount of matter which Jus- 
tin has in common with the first three Gospels. Partial 
agreements with the texts given by Matthew and Luke 
are continual^ The variations we have noted imply 

Iviii. 2 (" ask of me judgment ") ; L 88, the mockery of Christ on 
the Cross, where Justin's language is determined by the wish to 
show the fuMment of Ps. xxi. 7. 

1 Cf. Sanday's Gospels, etc., pp. 118-128. 
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that the element oommon to both is much lai^er than 
that which is peculiar to each. Agreements with Mark 
alone are indeed much less frequent, because that Gos- 
pel has itself so much in common with the other two ; 
but even they are not wholly wanting.^ At any rate, 
Justin gives us a text which has so much in common 
with our Synoptic Gospels that it may clearly have 
been derived from them. The variations cannot be used, 
therefore, to overthrow the conclusion already drawn 
from their agreement in substance, — that his "me- 
moirs " were our Gospels. 

(2) But what is to be said of the alleged fact that in 
the peculiarities of his quotations Justin agrees with a 
Gospel text used by other early writers ? ^^ ^^ 
This fact has been often affirmed so strongly ^ to agree with 
as to convey the impression that Justin apostoHo 
usually and closely represents a diflTerent '^'^^' 
type of text from that of our Gospels; and the infer- 

^ Besides the mention of the naming of Zebedee's sons (DiaL 
lOS), which is rather an agreement in matter than in language, we 
note an agreement with Mark ix. 47 in Justin's quotation (Ap. i. 
15) : '< It is better for thee with one eye to enter into the kingdom 
of heayen" (though Mark has '^kingdom of God'*); and with 
Mark xii. 80, in the quotation (Ap. i. 16 ; Dial. 98) : « Thou shall 
worship the Lord thy God . . . with all thy heart and with all 
thy strength (c( Sktfs ttjs ia-xyo? aov). Perhaps, too (i. 45), the 
expression, ^ the mighty word which from Jerusalem His Apostles^ 
having gone out everywhere, preached," is a reminiscence of 
Mark xvi. 20, *^ and they, having gone out everywhere, preached, 
the Lord working with them," etc. If so, it would follow that 
Justin had the conclusion to Mark's Gospel, which has become 
canonicaL See below, on Justin's testimony to corruptions of the 
Gospel text. Mark vL 8 has also, *< Is not this the carpenter ? " 
So Justin (DiaL 108) says Jesus was reckoned as a carpenter; but 
as he adds that He made ploughs and yokes, he would seem to 
have also relied in this instance on tradition. 

' Cf. Reuss's History of the Canon, pp. 46, etc. 
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ence has been drawn that the latter do not give the 
original narratives upon which the faith of the Church 

was built. Especially have Justin's agree- 
wuh the Ps^ meuts with the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 

and Becognitions been emphasized Even 
Von Engelhardt^ thinks these sufficient to imply the 
use by Justin of a written source other than our Gos- 
pels. Yet the fact is that the quotations in Justin and 
those in the Clementines differ as much as they agree. 
Howfarthb ^^^ there are a few instances of striking 
" '^* agreement, is true.^ One of the best exam- 

ples of this is the form in which both cite the saying, 
" Let your yea be yea and your nay nay, for that which 
is more than these is of the evil one." ^ But the modi- 
fication of Matthew's language evidently came from 
James v. 12, " Let your yea be yea, and your nay nay," — 
a sentence, indeed, which is quoted by Clement of Alex- 
andria as our Lord's words ; ^ while, as Dr. Sanday has 
observed,^ the second clause has no force when joined to 
the language of James, and it corresponds exactly with 
the expression reported by Matthew. Another example 
is Justin's quotation^ of Christ's reply to the rich 
young man, " Why callest thou me good ? One is good, 
my Father who is in heaven*' The Homilist has : ^ " Do 
not call me good : for the Good is one, the Father who is 

^ Das Christenthum Justins, pp. 848, 844. 

' Cf. Examples 2, 8, % 11, IS, od pages 205-207. 

* Ap. i. 16 ; Clem. Hom. iii. 55 ; cf. Matt t. 87. Justin has, 
irtpl df roO /i^ 6fjannfai oXur, rakrfifi dc \ry€Uf atl, ovrnt vap€Kf 
Xffv<raro (xp*) ' Mi) 6fi6(nfTt oX«»r. "Eirr^ 8c vfi&v t6 miI ml, Koi 
t6 ot oO* t6 di vtptaahp Tovr»v «k rov novifpov. So the Homilist 
gives it, coTtt vfiiuf r6 vai vaif leai r6 oit oO* t6 yap mpwcrhv rovrosv 

CK rov WOVffpOV tffTlV, 

^ Strom. V. 14. * Gospels, etc., p. 122. 

• Dial 101. » Hom. iu. 57 ; xviii. 8. 
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in heaven," But not only do the first clauses differ in 
the two quotations, but traces of the last and most 
peculiar clause are widely scattered in early Christian 
literature ; ^ so that it is not improbable that both Justin 
and the Homilist found it in their text of Matthew. 

But however striking these occasional agreements, by 
the side of them can be placed examples of difference 
which effectually disprove the theory that Theagree- 
Justin and the Clementines followed a com- dn°and the*" 
mon uncanonical sourca Thus Justin ^ has, bJi^Jj^™ b^^ 
•* For your heavenly Father knoweth that ye differences.' 
have need of these things;" the Clementine Homilist' 
has, " For your heavenly Father knoweth that ye need 
all these things before ye ask Him." Justin three times^ 
has, " They shall Come from the East and West, and 
shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven, but the sons of the kingdom shall 
be cast out into the outer darkness;"* the Homilist has,* 
" Many shall come from the East and from the West, 
the North and the South, and shall recline on the bosoms 
of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob," omitting the con« 
eluding clause.' In citing the saying reported in Matt 
XL 27, " No one knoweth the Son save the Father," etc., 
Justin reverses the first two clauses, twice ^ has "No 

^ Cf. p. 206, note, (9). 

' Ap. i. 15, quoting Matt. ▼!. 82, with slight variationB. 

* Horn. iii. 55, mingling Matt. Ti. 32 and 8. 

* Dial. 76, 120, 140. 

* '*H(ovatv d7r6 dvarok&p koI ivafi&v ical dvaK\tOfi<rovT<u furh 
*A/3pa^fi Koi ^laahx Koi *Iaico>/3 tv rfj /Sao-cXci^ r&v ovpav&V ol H 
viol Trjs /3acrtXciap tttPkifGrjo-oPTai tU rh o-kotos rd c(<orcpoy. 

* Horn. viii. 4. ttoXXoc i\tv<rovrai car6 dpordknv jcac ivtrfjMVt &pK- 
TDv Tf Ka\ n€07ffiPpia9, Ka\ dvaiAiBrf<rovrai tU KoKirow ^Afipaafjk Ktd 
*hraiuc «al *Iaxtf/3. 

» Ap. L 68. 
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one knew ^ the Father," and gives the final clause ^ and 
to whom the Son may reveal Him ; " ^ the Homilist ^ 
likewise reverses the clauses, and reads " knew " for 
''knoweth," but gives the last clause^ ''to whomsoever 
the Son maj will to reveal Him." 

Thus the agreements and differences between Justin 
and the Clementines fairly balance each other, and we 
certainly cannot conclude that Justin depended on an 
uncanonical Grospel which was also used by the Homi- 
list^ and which was the source of their variations from 
the canonical text It is far more probable that the 
variations from the Gospel text which are scattered 
throughout these early writers are to be explained either 
by corruption of the current text, or by the copying of 
one writer by another, or by traditional modes of ex- 
pression which had arisen in the Church. Sometimes, 
also, the phenomena appear to present mere coinci- 
dences. In some instances these variations found their 
way into apocryphal Gospels ; ^ but the relation of Jus- 
tin's text to that of such contemporaneous writings as 
we are able to compare with it does not by any means 

^ l^yvw. In Dial. 100, Justin has ytvwrKti. 

• Horn. xvii. 4 ; xviii. 4. 

^ oU ihv PovXfjrat 6 v2^ dirojcoXu^i. Cf. note below. 

* Thus, in the Protevangelium of James (c. 11), Luke i. 81, 82, 
85, and Matt. L 21 are united as they are by Justin (Ap. i. 88). 
The Protevangelium also has the phrase " Thou shalt conceive ac- 
cording to His word" and Justin (Ibid.) explains the "power" 
which " overshadowed " Mary as the Logos. Tischendorf (^ When 
were our Gospels written?" p. 88) thinks Justin used the Prot- 
evangelium; but the mingling of Matthew and Luke was too 
easy to prove this, and the reference of the "Word'' in the 
Protevangelium was to prophecy, while Justin meant the personal 
Logos. The Protevangelium also (c. 18) places the birth of Jesus 
in a cave. 
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point to the use of an extra-canonical document, so that 
we may again affirm that the few instances in which he 
differs from our text and agrees with other authors do not 
weaken the conclusion to which we have been already 
led, that his "memoirs" were identical with our Gk>spels.^ 

^ The eyidence for Justin's relation to the Clementines will 
appear more clearly by an examination of the following passages, 
wlidch he has in common with the Homilies : — 

(1) Matt. iv. 10 ; Horn. viiL 21 ; Dial 103, 125. Justin agrees 
with Matthew. The Homilist has, ** Thou shalt /ear the Lord thy 
God (Kv/Noy rbw $t6w <rov <f>ofiri6ffaTf leaL ai/r^ 'karptvcrtis yuawvf)** 

(2) Matt y. 34, 37; Hom. iii. 5 ; xiz. 2; Ap. i. 16. Justin and 
the Homilist agree. Both oomlnne Jas. v. 12 with Matthew. 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom, v. 14) and Epiphanius (ady. Hser. 
i. 20) also quote, ** Let your yea be yea," etc., as Christ's word. 
It was an easy error. See p. 202, note 3. 

(3) Matt. y. 39, 40 (Luke yL 29); Hom. xy. 5; Ap. L 16. 
Justin follows Luke mainly, but combines with Matthew. The 
Homilist giyes a free recital rather than a precise quotation, but 
substitutes /ui^opcov (a head coyering) for x^rMMi (tunic). 

(4) Matt yi. 8, 82 ; Hom. iii. 55 ; Ap. L 15. Justin agrees with 
Matt yi. 32, with yariations. The Homilist combines Matt yi 8 
and 82. See p. 203. 

(5) Matt yii. 15; Hom. xL 35; Ap. L 16; DiaL 85. Justin, 
in Ap. L 16, combines Matt xxiy. 5 with yii. 15, 16, but with ya- 
riations (UoXXol y&/> ijfovcrtr in\ r^ 6initarl funt, f^nBtw fuv 
ivdtbvfifpoi hipftara wpofidrmw, Z<rm3fv di SvvMt Xvkoi 
fyirayts' iic r&if fpyttp aMu^ hnyv^tnirB^ avrow). So in Dial. 
35, except iktvvoimu (as Matt. xxiy. 5) for iKovatM, The Homi- 
list has *' iroXXol ^twromu mpAt fu iv iMitatri npofidr»v, fanBtp 
3f tltn Xvffoi fynayts ' aw6 rmv KapwAw avr&w iwiyif^Kna&t ovrovr. 
Justin is thus here much freer in Ids quotation than the Homilist; 
but the latter, by introducing vp^ fu^ seems to show a reminis- 
cence of Matt ylL 22 (iroXXol ipowrlv pM iw iKuwjf rj ifpMp^ K.r.X.). 

(6) Matt yiiL 11; Hom. yiii. 4; Dial. 76, 120, 140. Justin 
agrees with Matthew. The Homilist has Acucroi^m for fj^ownwf 
adds <*from the North and the South," substitutes oMucXiA^ynu 
th tcSKwovf *Afipai^ for dHuckiBijmmm p/triL *Afipai^ and omits the 
last clause. See p. 203, notes 5 and 6. 

(7) Matt X. 28 (Luke xiL 4) ; Hom. xyiL 5 ; Ap. L 19. Justin 
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(3) Our discussion, however, must take a further step 
before exhausting Justin's testimony to the Synoptic 

combines Matthew and Luke, with variations, taking the form of 
sentence rather from Luke; thus, M^ i^ofitlo'dt rovs dvaipovp- 
rat vftaf xal fAtrii ravra fi^ dwofuvou^ ri wouja-ah <f)ofiriBfjT€ 
dc rhv fura t6 dwoBavelw dvvdfiMPov nai ^X'l^ "^^ aiofia tU yccnur 
ifjfioKt'iv* The Homilist, likewise, combines Matthew and Luke, 
but follows Matthew more closety, though still with variations, 
substitutes " him that killeth (i. e., the Demiurge) " for " them 
that kill," and adds <' of fire ; *' thus, M^ <f)ofirfBirr€ itr6 rov taro- 
icrtipovTo^ t6 <r«9fia, rj dc ^xS M ^wofUvov ri voujaai * ifxtfiqOtfn 
dc t6v diwd^cvoy Koi aAfia koi ylrvxfjv tls rr^v yiewop rov nvp^ 
fiaktiv Nal Xcya> vfiiv, rovrov ijXifirfOfirt. 

(8) Matt xi. 27 ; Hom. xvii. 4 ; xviiL 4 ; Ap. i. 68 ; Dial. 100. 
Justin reverses the first two clauses ; reads in his first clause in 
the Apology, lyMK>; in the Dialogue, yiWMrxffi; and gives the last 
clause, ois &» 6 vl6s or-okoXv^. The Homilist likewise reverses the 
first two clauses : reads fyvu» in the first, and gives the last clause 
(nearly as Matthew) oU hv fiovkt/rai 6 vi6f airoKcikv^ai. This 
sentence is variously quoted by writers of aU types ; and no infer- 
ence for the existence of an uncanonical documentary source can 
be drawn from the agreement (such as it is) between Justin and 
the Homilist in regard to it. See Westcott's Canon, p. 120. See, 
especially, the various forms in which the verse is quoted by Iren. 
adv. Hier. iv. 6. 

(9) Matt. xix. 16, 17 (Mark x. 18; Luke xviu. 18, 19); Hom. 
ui. 57 ; xviii. 3 ; Ap. i. 16 ; Dial. 101, In the Apology Justin 
agrees nearly with Mark and Luke, but adds 6 noiffvaf ra vdpra; 
thus, 1Ipoa't\66vr€ts avr^ rivot Ka\ tlirSvrot* AidiifrjeaXc <iya<^, 
arrtKpivoTO XcycAi^* Ovdelf oyaBdf, €l firf fu&ifos 6 Stos 6 iroufovt rck 
fTovro. In the Dialogue he combines Luke (Mark) with l^latthew, 
and adds <<My Father who is in heaven;" thus, XcyoFro^ avr^ 
TUfos AiddtTKcXt dyaB€j ait^Kpivaro * Ti yut Xcyctr dyaB6v ; £& corny 
dyaB6t, 6 iror^p fuw 6 iv rois o^poyocr. The Homilist, in iii. 57, 
has Mil /If Xryrrf dya$6p * 6 yhp 6ya$6s tU itrriVj and in xviii. 3, 
M^ fu \ty€ dyaB6v ' 6 yhp dyoBht tXs itrrWy 6 irarrjp 6 cr rots ovpa- 
poU- The Marcosians also (Iren. i. 20. 2) read the passage with 
the same addition ; but various additions were early made to the 
seemingly incomplete text of Matthew. Marcion (Epiph. adv. 
Hser. xlii.) read ** 6 narrip.** Clement of Alexandria (PsBdog. L 8) 
read " 6 irarrfp fiov 6 iv roU i^vpavoU" Origen (de Principe iL 5; 
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Gospels. It is not only incredible on histori- ,^ ^., , 

, 1 , , \ . t ,, , (3) Did he 

cal grounds that these latter should have re- use % Har- 

placed in the estimation of the Church the ^^^^ 

'* memoirs " of which Justin speaks, but it is impossible 

ady. Gels. v. 11) read ** 6 ^ir 6 var^p.** Early Latin mannscripts 
and S3rriac versions and later uncial manuscripts added ^*6 St^s" 
Nothing, therefore, can be inferred from Justin's agreement with 
the Homilist, except that both followed a widely spread reading. 

(10) Matt XXV. 41 ; Horn. xix. 2; Dial. 76. Justin substitutes 
vn6ym for nop€V€<r$€ ; n& <rKvro9 t6 i^&rtpop for rd irvp rh olinnopx 
h ffrolf/uunw 6 fnrrip for t6 ffroi^axraiUvop ; and rf aarainjl for r^ 
^kafioK^ So the Homilist, except that he retains dio/SoX^ But 
both virdyfTf and h rfTolitatrtw 6 warrip have ancient Western 
manuscript authority for them in Matthew, while t6 aK^ros t6 
i$«n^pov is not without later attestation by confusion with e.g. 
Matt V. 80 (see Westcott and Hort's Notes on Select Readings, 
p. 18), and was an easy error. Textual corruption, therefore, 
will account for the texts both of Justin and of the Homilist 
In Dial. IDS, Justin says the devil was called Satan by Christ; 
hence, perhaps, his introduction of the word here. 

(11) Luke vi. 86; Hom. iii. 87; Ap. i. 15; Dial. 96. Both 
Justin and the Homilist have ^ xP'V^ '"^'^ oiiirtppov€t ; " but as 
Luke yi. 85 has *^ xPW^f** ^^® union of the two words was easy. 

(12) Luke xi. 51 ; Hom. iii. 18; Dial. 17. Justin says, *' Woe 
unto you, Scribes ; for ye have the keys (ras teXcir ^X^<)> ^^^ 7^ 
do not enter in yourselves, and them that are entering ye hinder " 
(roi^ flo'tpxopMvoifs KflnXvcrr). The Homilist speaks of the Scribes 
and Pharisees as having been intrusted with the key of the king- 
dom, which is knowledge, and adds, *AXXa wai, <^i;<rly (x/>*)> Kparoikn 
fuv rffw tcktlv, Toit dj povXofUPois tlatkBilw ov vap€xov0-uf* Both 
refer to Luke, but in quite independent ways. 

(18) John iii. 8, 5 ; Hom. xi. 26 ; Ap. i. 61. Both read duoycy- 
vtf^jn and rffv ^turtktlav r&v olptu^w ; but the Homilist adds, after 
tawytvmiBfJTtt vian {^&vn th Svofta irarp6s vlov 6yiov nvcvfuzror. 
Recog. vi. 9 has : Amen dico vobis, nisi quis denuo renatus fuerit 
ex aqua, non introibit in regna ccelorum. Both show John varied 
by fusion with Synoptists and by the influence of technical theo- 
logical lan«ruage. See below, on Justin and John. 

N. B. The above note is based on the list of parallel passages 
given by Westcott (Canon, p. 160), with some corrections and 
additions. 
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on textual grounds to regard them as later recensions of 
the evangelical narrative witnessed to by Justin. For, 
as we have seen, his quotations bear all the marks of 
combination and addition. As the few statements of 
fact which he adds to the narrative of the Gospels are 
manifestly legendary accretions, so his textual peculiar- 
ities show as clearly a later stage of narration than our 
Gospels. To suppose that out of the evangelical account 
as represented by Justin, the Synoptic narratives were 
made, is to reverse all that we know of the tendencies 
of the second century as well as the laws of literary 
relationship. 

Justin, then, presupposes our Synoptic Gospels. But 
did he combine them himself in his own memory and 
recital, or did he follow in his combinations and vari- 
ations some previous work ? He certainly testifies to 
their use by the Church ; but is there any reason to be- 
lieve that in his quotations he followed a written form 
which was based upon them and yet varied from them 
in text, and which contained such slight additions to 
their historical matter as we have found in his state- 
ments? This is the view of Von Engelhardt^ He 
supposes the existence of a brief Gospel Harmony, 
which was based chiefly on Matthew, and was a '' prac- 
tical aid for the use of the three evangelical writings,'* 
and which had received some few legendary additions. 
From this he believes that Justin took his quotations 
and statements. This theory makes Justin testify not 
merely to the existence of our Synoptics, 
•ition not but also to the fact that they were already 
^ ^* in his time so old and so well established 
as to have been made the foundation of a Harmony. 
The theory is certainly not in itself incredible. The 

^ Das Christenthum JuBtinB, p. 846. 
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Diatessaron of Tatian may have had less complete 
predecessors. 

More recently, also^ the attempt has been made by 
Dr. Charles Taylor^ to show that Justin was acquainted 
with the substance of the lately recovered , . 

Jastin ana 

** Teaching of the Apostles ; " and he certainly the *' Teach- 
succeeds in pointing out a few striking points '°^* 
of contact between our Apologist and the earlier chap- 
ters of this ancient manual^ In any view Justin throws 

1 Cf., most recently, " The Expositor," November, 1887. 

* The most evident are the following. Ap. i. 16 : " The great- 
est commandment is, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thoa serve with all thy heart and with all thy 
strength, Kvptw rhw Bthw rh» iroi^aairra erf." Cf. Aid. i. : " The 
way of life is this : first, thou shalt love rhuf Othp rhv froiTOxivra 
o-c." So Bam. c. 19 : 'Ayoir7<rcif r6» <rf 9r(M^<rcvra. In Dial. 93, 
Justin seems to show a knowledge of the negative form of the 
Golden Rule, and says : "He that loves his neighbor will both pray 
and endeavor that the same things may happen (ytvivOca) to his 
neighbor as to himself." Cf. Aid. i. : " Secondly, thy neighbor as 
thyself : vawa dc wra ih» BtKqtrjjs fiif yiPfvBal <roi ical <rv 3kk^ fii) 
iro/fi." In Barnabas (19) we read, "Thou shalt not take evil 
counsel against thy neighbor," and " Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
more than [Cod. Sin. reads '* as "] thine own soul." In Dial. 93, 
Justin unites the Great Commandments with the Golden Rule, as 
the " Teaching " does (c. i.), but as the Gospels do not In Ap. i. 
15, we read, ^x'^^ vrrtp tA» ix^P^^ vpmv kqI ayanart tovs fuaovv 
Tos {ffjtas Koi cvXoyccrr rovt Karaputfiivovs vfuv, which is not found 
precisely in the Gospels (Luke vi. 28 has rovs Korapwfuvovs vfiat), 
but is found in the " Teaching " (c. i.) in a different order, but 
in nearly the same words (wpoovvxfo'^f instead of fiT^ca^). The 
" Teaching " adds, however, " fast for those who persecute you." 
Cf., also, Prof. Rendel Harris's notes on p. 36 of his edition of the 
« Teaching " (" The Teaching of the Apostles, Newly Edited, 
with Fac-simile Text and a Commentary for the Johns Hopkins 
University," Baltimore, 1887). He doubts whether we have any 
direct quotation from the " Teaching " in Justin, yet thinks that 
Dial. 35 (" Frojn the fact that there are such men who call them- 
selves Christians and confess the crucified Jesus to be both Lord 

14 
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not a little light upon the " Teaching/' and the latter 
upon Justia. The relation, also, which exists between 
Justin and the so-called Epistle of Barnabas ^ is at least ' 
in favor of the Apologist's knowledge of such a sum- 
mary of instructions as is found in the " Teaching." Yet 
the evidence for Justin's use of the *' Teaching " is, after 
all, very slight, and in even the passages where he con- 
nects with it he also differs from it Of course, also, the 
" Teaching " could not have been itself the source from 
which he derived his quotations, since it contains but 
few of them. It can only illustrate the supposition that 
he used a manual based on our Gospels. 

But it is a serious objection to this theory that we 
have no notice in early writers of the existence of such 
ObjectioDB * Harmony. The "Teaching" was obviously 
toAetheoiy. qq^ such ; and even Tatian's Diatessaron, 
written later in the century, does not appear to have 
been known in the early Western churches.^ More- 
over, Justin quotes differently in different places the 
same Gospel passages. Thus, in the Apology ^ he gives as 
Christ's reply to the rich young man, " None is good hut 

and Christ, and yet do not teach His doctrines (juf rh txtivov 
didayfiara dtdacricovrfr), . . . we, the disciples of the true and pure 
teaching of Jesus Christ (rrjt aXriBanjf *lYfa'ov Xpurrov Koi KaBctpat 
iifkuTKoklai) are made more confident," etc.) implies that Justin 
knew a written Atdaxff rov Kuplov. But there is no reason to 
assert that it was a written Teaching. Again, he thinks that 
Dial. Ill (o oZv rroBrfrbs ijft&y kcA cravpotBtiv Xpurrhs oh KorrfpdBff 
VTT^ rov vofiov oKKii fiovog tr&tr€iv rovt fifj difHarafifvovf rrjs friartcas 
alrov ed^Xov) was a '< memory" of Atd> xvi. (rore ^^i ^ m-iVtr 
t£v dvBp^wv (h Trjv rrvpwnv r^r ^Kiiuiaiat Koi CKOpbaKurBfiaovnu 
iroWdi Koi dnokovvTOh oi dc virofiiivavrtt tp t§ ir(crr«i avT»¥ a-toBiia-vp- 
Toi vrr avTov rov KaraBefiaros) ; but the " curse " m the two pas- 
sages refers to very different things. 

^ Cf. Von Engelhardt's Das Christenthum Justins, pp. S79, etc 

' Cf. Zahn's Tatian's Diatessaron, pp. 8-12. 

• Ap. i. 16. 
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Ood alone, who made aU things ; " in the Dialc^e,^ " Why 
ealUst thou me good t Om is good, my Father who is in 
heaven." Id the Apology ^ we read, " Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve, with 
all thy heart and with all thy strength, the Lord God who 
made thee ; " in the Dialogue," " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy etrength, 
and thy neighbor as ihyulf" * It is, indeed, not impos- 
Bible that some of the parallel passages in the Synoptic 
Gospels may have come to be traditionally harmonized. 
It is possible that Justin's pen may have been some- 
times guided by the remembiaDce of expressions which 
were connected with the Gospel text in books used for 
purposes of instruction or worship in the Church. It is 
possible that in this may occasionally lie the explanation 
of his agreement in quotation with other uncanonical 
writers. But we think that the phenomena of his quo* 
tations are more consistent with the view that he cited 
freely and from memory. It is certain that if he used 
any other written document than our Gospels, that doc- 
ument was itself baaed upon the latter ; but while the 
possibility of his occasional use of such a document 
cannot be positively denied, there appears to be need 
of assuming nothing bnt the Gospels themselves, al- 
lowance being made for the comiption of their texts, 
together with oral tradition and the operation of Jus- 
tin's own mind, in order to account for the form of his 
quotations. 

• c. 101. ■ Ap. i. 16. • c. 98. 

* So Ap. L 16: "I aay anto jou, Fra^r for your eneraieB," WCt 
which agrees with Dial. 96 andlSS, but differs from Dial. 86, where 
we read, "Jesus commanded us to love ereo our eoemies." Cf. 
also Ap. i. 15 (yirtvSi tH xpn'""^ <™' dalpitoytt k.tX.) with Dial. 
96, and Ap. L 16 (mXXal ii ipoSai fiot' Kipu, Kt'pic x.r.X.) with 
Dial. 76, and Ap. L 16 (fif yip inoitt fuw c.r.X.) with Ap. i. 6S, 
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(4) But whether Justin used a Harmony or not, his 
qnotatious testify not only to the existence, but also 
(4) His QUO- to the already eoTmderabU antiquity of our 
iS's^nfe Synoptic Gospels. They do this by the fact 
Sreadv an- *^**' ^ ^® ^^® seveial times observed, they 
cient ^lu. contain what appear to be corruptions of the 
original text. They correspond not infrequently to 
" various readings " of the Gospels which are attested 
Textual ^7 Other early evidence, but which certainly 
oorruption. ^ere textual corruptions. Sometimes they 
agree with readings given by the Codex Bezse ; some- 
times with readings given by ** old Latin " manuscripta 
The report, for example, which Justin gives of the words 
spoken from heaven at Christ's baptism is found in 
Luke iii. 22, according to these veiy authorities.^ Other 
examples of probable corruption may be found in the 
reference to the ^ bloody sweat," which Justin explicitly 
says ^ was mentioned in the ** memoirs," but which 
Westcott and Hort expunge from Luke as a Western 
corruption ; ^ and in Justin's evident dependence, in his 
account of the institution of the Eucharist, upon Luke 
xxii. 19 b, 20, although these verses appear to have 
been introduced into Luke from 1 Cor. xi 23-25.^ He 
seems, also,^ to show acquaintance with the verses which 

^ D. and lat. mss. a, b, c, £F/ 1; cf. above, note, p. 186. 
« Dial. 108. 

* See Westcott and Hort'B New Testament Notes on Select 
Readings, p. 64. 

* See Ibid., p. 68. Justin, however (Ap. i. 66), may have him- 
self combined 1 Cor. xi. 28, etc., with his remembrance of the ac- 
count in the " memoirs ; " cf . ** the Apostles in the Memoirs com- 
posed by them, which are called Gospels, ovrc^ vapi^KOP ivrrrakOat 
airrois * rhv *lrja'ovv \aP6vra Aprov jr.r.X.," with 1 Cor. xL 23, eye» 
yiip nap€\afio» an6 rod Kvpiov t koI irapcdo»ra vfuif ic.r.X. 

* Ap. i. 45 (tov Xoyov rov Icrxypov tv dtr^ *l€pov<rak^fJk o{ orooro- 
Xoi avTov €^\&6vTte navraxov iicifpv^ap) compared with Mark xtL 
15-18. 



were early added as a conclosioii to Mark's GospeL We 
do not mean that Justin's text is now represented in its 
entirety by any one manuscript or class of manuacripto, 
bat that be gives evidence of tbat corruption of the 
canonical texts which, according to abundant testimony, 
took place even in the centuiy immediately sacceeding 
that in which they were written, and which most plainly 
appears in those manuscripts which textual critica have 
classified as " Westem." If, however, this be so, then 
Justin not only testifies that our Synoptic Gospels 
existed in his day, and were used by the Church as 
public documents, and were regarded as apostolic and 
authoritative records of the life of Christ, but he alao 
proves, by the incidental character of his quotations and 
by their very variations from the text of our Gospels, 
that these latter were in the middle of the second cen- 
tury already ancient books, handed down from the apos- 
tolic aga No more explicit testimony to our Synoptic 
Goapels could well be asked of him ; and the very diffi- 
culties which at first aight present themselves in his 
quotations, in the end confirm bia evidence for their 
apostolic authority. 

II. So far we have said nothing of Jnatin's rela- 
tion to the Fourth GoepeL The vast majority of his 

evauselical references were undoubtedlv do- „ . 

> ,. , ^ , ^ < 1 Il-Jiiitinand 

rived from the first three Gospels ; and aa ihg Founli 

we have seen, he teatifies plainly to their "" ' 

antiquity and established use in the Church. But what 

witneaa does he beat to that other Gospel which we 

find in the next generation placed by all the Church 

aide by aide with the Synoptics as their apostolic 

complement ? 

It may be fairly said that Justin's use of the FoorUt 
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Gospel is now generally admitted. The views of the 
early Tubingen critics, which placed the composition of 
His use of it ^^^^ Oospel in the middle or even in the sec- 
Siy Smit^ ^^^ ^^^f ^^ ^^® second century, have been gen- 
^* erally abandoned. The historical evidence 

for its existence and use has gradually pushed the date 
assigned for its origin farther back. Critics, of course, 
still differ among themselves ; but few will be now found 
who do not assign it to a date considerably earlier than 
the writings of Justin. In fact, from the rationalistic 
side has come of late the most energetic assertion of 
Thoma'a Justiu's usc of it Albrecht Thoma^ goes to 
Tiew. lY^Q extreme limit in maintaining the influence 

of this Gospel on our Apologist He declares that their 
relation is such as to amount to '^ a literary community 
of goods.'' He holds that Justin comments on and am- 
plifies the statements of the Fourth GospeL At the 
same time he declares that Justin never formally quotes 
from it ; that he never uses it as historical material, but 
even avoids doing so ; that he did not include it among 
''the memoirs of the Apostles," and therefore did not 
believe in its apostolic authorship; in short, that to 
Justin the Fourth Gospel was a book of doctrine, not of 
history, with whose forms of thought and expression he 
was saturated, but which he and the Church were far 
from regarding as a trustworthy narrative of Christ's life. 
Dr. Abbott's Similar views have also been advocated in 
Yiews, England by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, who main- 

tains that while Justin was acquainted either with the 
Fourth Gospel or with the '' Ephesian tradition " out of 
which the Gospel grew, he carefully avoided citing it as 

^ Justins literarisches VerhSltnlBS zu Paulas nnd zum Johan- 
nes-Evangelium : Zeitschr. ftir wissensch. TheoL, 1875. See, also, 
his Die Genesis des Johannes-Eyangelium, 1882. 
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he cites the " memoirs/' and did not regard it as apos- 
tolic or authoritative^ 

So far as Justin's use of the Fourth Gospel is con- 
cerned, Thoma ens, we think, both in many Evidence for 
instances where he affirms it> and in several of"Jhe*Fourth 
where he denies it ; ^ and similarly strained <^p«1- 

^ See " Justin's Use of the Fourth Grospel/' Modem Review, 
July and October, 1882. Dr. Abbott summarizes the results of 
his study, thus: *^ That (1) Justin knew of the existence of the 
Gospel or parts of the Gospel in some form ; (2) he never avow- 
edly quotes it as a Gospel or as authoritative ; (8) although it is 
one of his main purposes to prove Christ's divinity and pre-exist- 
ence previous to the incarnation, he yet never borrows thoughts 
or arguments from that Gospel which alone enunciates these doc- 
trines ; (4) although he agrees with the Fourth Gospel in iden- 
tifying the Logos with Christ, he differs from the Crospel, and 
approximates to the Jewish philosopher Philo in his expression 
of his views of the Logos; (5) where he treats of topics pecu- 
liar to the Fourth Gospel (as distinguished from the Synoptics), 
namely, the mystery of the brazen serpent and the appearance 
of God to Abraham, he differs from the Gospel and agrees with 
Fhilo; (6) in all these points, and especially in his doctrine of 
the Logos, his doctrine is more Alexandrine and less Christian, 
or, in other words, less developed than that of the Gospel ; (7) he 
repeatedly associates references to the Fourth Gospel with teach- 
ing from apocryphal or traditional sources ; (8) even where he 
is said by modern critics to be ' remembering ' or ' referring to ' 
passages in Saint John's Grospel, it is admitted by these same crit- 
ics that he never quotes those passages, but quotes the Synop- 
tists by preference ; (9) even when he declares that he will show 
how Jesus * revealed ' His pre^xistence and divinity, he quotes 
the words of Jesus, not from the Fourth Gospel, but from those 
Gospels which, as Canon Westcott truly says, *do not declare 
Christ's pre-existence.' " The truth or falsity of these criticisms 
wiU app>ear as we proceed. 

* Thus, for example, when Justin (Dial. 58), speaking of 
Christ's entry into Jerusalem, sees in the ass a symbol of Jews 
and in the colt a symbol of the as yet untrained Gentiles, Thoma 
finds acquaintance with the fact mentioned immediately after the 
entry in John xiL 20, that certain Greeks desired to see Jesus. 
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references have been pointed out by others;^ but the 
fact of his use of it may be said to have been demon- 
-. . . strated First of all. we would maintain that 

From his ' 

doctrine of Justin's doctrine of the Logos presupposes 
acquaintance with that of the Fourth GospeL 
As we found in the last lecture, Justin's doctrine is 
strongly tinctured by philosophy; that of the Fourth 
Gospel is markedly devoid of this; and it would be 
a strange phenomenon, if, at a time when such influ- 
ences as those which Justin shows were abroad in the 
Church, a work were composed, involving the same theme, 
but without the impress of the prevailing philosophy. 
Moreover, Justin's theory, while influenced by philoso- 
phy, differed essentially from Philo's in precisely those 
points which he had in common with the Fourth GospeL 
Everything, however, is against the supposition that he 
knew himself to be introducing novelties into Christian 
doctrine. He not only declares his beliefs to be those of 
the Church,^ but in his theology the philosophical and 
Christian elements often conflict, showing that he tried 
to build on that which he had received* Some Chris- 
tian authority is required to provide the basis on which 
Justin argued, and the Fourth Gospel alone supplies 
this. Thus, because the Fourth Gospel lacks the philo- 
sophical element found in Justin but contains the Chris- 

So when Justin (Dial. 97) quotes from Isa. Ivii. 2, ''I stretch out 
my hands to an unbelieving and gainsaying people," Thoma finds 
it suggested by John xii. 32, S3, *< I, if I be lifted up, will draw," 
etc. Justin does indeed understand Isaiah to refer to the cruci- 
fixion, but there is surely no need to assume a reference to John's 
narrative. Critics have repeatedly refused such evidence of liter- 
ary dependence when used by " apologists." 

^ See the passages cited, and sometimes successfully refuted, bj 
Dr. Abbott; e. g., pp. 723 (g), 725 (j), 780, 788, etc 

« See Lect VL 'See Lectt IV. and VL 




tian element on which his philoaophiziiig theology 
rested, it canuot be regarded as the farther developmeot 
of the movemeat of thought represented by Justin, but 
mast be retarded as aa earlier authority frota which the 
Apologist partly diverged, but on which at the same time 
he built This general fact creates of itself the pre- 
BumptioD that Justin was not only acquainted with the 
Gospel, but also accepted its doctrine as apostolic.^ 

Passing, however, this general consideration, let us 
turn to the literary evidence for Justin's use of the 
Fourth Gospel, apart from those passages Fromiitmry 
which involve the question of his direct ei- w»adeBOB>. 
tation of it. This evidence consists of certain words or 
phrases which are so similar to the langu^e of the 
Gospel as, when taken all together, to create a strong 
probability that they were derived from it. He caUa 
Christ "the only spotless and just Xi^A^ sent to men from 
Ood." ^ Christ is " Me only begotten " of the Father, — a 

^ The rarersaJ of lUs general ir^ment appears to be Dr. 
Abbott's Euudamental error. He inaista that the Fourth Gospel 
waa the complete and ■elf-coniiitent Chriatian elaboration of the 
philosophical ideas received from Alexandriamsm aod partUUy 
worked up bj Justin. Juitin, therefore, represents a middle stage 
between Fhilo and the Fonrth Gospel Bnl the philosophical 
movement shown in Justin certainty did not tend to throw oB 
philosophy, but just the contrary; and hence the production by 
it of the Fourth Goapel is Incredible. It is far more in accord- 
ance with the known tendency of the ^e to suppose that Uie Gos- 
pel preceded the philoeophical movement in the Church ; which 
movement took that Gospel for its pinnt of departure, but actu- 
ally departed from its Tiews or reproduced diem imperfectly. 
esides, the evidence of Basilides (Hippo). Refut. vii. 10) and of 
IrensEos (adv. Hser. iii. 11), if not of Polycarp (ad Phil, vii., since 
the Gospel and the First Epistle stand and fall together) and Pa- 
plas (see Dr. Lightfoot's article, " Papias," Contemporary Review, 
October, 187S), is decisive for the earlier date for tbe Goapel 

* Dial IT. Kori o& roS pdrau alfiayiov aal itmiou ^wrofi rott 
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term applied to Him in the New Testament only by the 
Fourth Evangelist and in the First Epistle of John.^ He 
is " the good Bock which causes living water to break <nU 
from the hearts of those who through Him have loved the 
Father of all, and who gives to drink to those who wiU the 
water of life!' ^ ** We from Christ who begat us unto 
God arc both called and are the true children of God, who 
keep the commandjnents of Christ." * " He that knoweth 
not Him [i. e. Christ], knoweth not the counsel of God ; 
and he that revUeth and hateth Him, manifestly revUeth 
and hateth Him that sent Him" ^ It was predicted that 

aofSpmrois it§yL<f>B€vroi vaph rov Btw jr.r.X. True, Justin has just 
quoted Isa. y. 20, " Woe to you who make Ught darkness and 
darkness light ; " but his language is at least in striking accord 
with John i. 9 ; viii. 12 ; xii. 46, etc. 

^ Dial. 105. Movoyvi^f yap m ^¥ rf iror^i rwf Sk»v otrosf ldi»s 
^( avTov \6yof jcal dvyofus yfyevi^/MVor ic.r.X. So Ap. i. 23. I. X* 
ftopos lil»f vl69 T^ Bif yrytmnfrai. Ap. ii. 6. 6 fiovos X9y6fjL€Pos 
Kvplcn vlos. The fact that Justin does not cite John to prove the 
generation of the Logos does not invalidate the evidence of his 
language for his acquaintance with John's Gospel 

* Dial. 114. &g Koi x^P**"^ antoBvffo-Kmmit dta r6 Svofta ti& tfjs 
Kokrjs irirpw ical (wy vdcsp rais KOpdiais riuf di avrov ayamiaait- 
rcBv r6v varipa rov Sk^tv fipvowni? leal frori^bvcn;^ roup fiovXofjUpovg 
r6 rrjg Cmrjs vdmp iriciy. See John iv. 10 ; viL38; Rev. vLl7; 
xxL6. 

* Dial. 128. ovT€»9 Koi ^fuif tath rov y€mnf<ravros ^fuis tls $§6v 
Xpurrov . . . mtl ^coO rtKva dXtiBivh icaXovfitBa Kal ttrfitv, 
ol riis €vroKiif rov xp^<^**^ <fnik6a'irovT€£, See John i. 1 2 ; xiv. 16 ; 
and, still more, 1 John iii. 1,2; v. 2. Ahbott (p. 736) argues that 
Justin and the First Epistle borrowed from a common source, 
and appeals to the antithesis made by Philo between *^ being " 
and *' being called," and to the natural exhortation of the Chris- 
tians to one another to be not merely ** called," but to be God's 
children. But this is merely an effort to escape from the evident 
coincidence of Justin's and John's language. The whole phrase, 
" Btov . . . <^vXa<r(roin>€r," is Johannean in all its parts. 

^ Dial. 136. 'O yhp rovrov aypoAif ayvotl xal Tijv povkrjP rov 
B«ov Koi 6 TovTOP vPpi(uv KcA fUCTttP Kal Tov nifiylratfra Bfjkotr6ri Koi 
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Christ would rise from the dead, **whichy^ adds Justin, 
**he has received from His Father/' ^ Moses said to the 
people, when he erected the brazen serpent, '' If ye look 
to this image and believe in U^ ye shall be saved." ^ So 
the statement, " The true God and His Son and the pro- 
phetic Spirit we worship and adore, lumoring them in 
reason and truth*' ^ certainly must remind us of John 
iv. 24, " They that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and truth," " spirit *' being changed to " reason " 
quite after Justin's habit of speech. The argument, also, 
against Judaizing — that God governs the world on the 
Sabbath as on other days — is at least in striking agree- 
ment with Christ's reply to the Jews, "My Father 
worketh hitherto." ^ So, where Justin says of the Logos 

lufftt Koi vfipiilii- See John y. 28. Justin merely intensifies John's 
expression. He adds, also, jcal 9I ov iriorcvci tis els axjr6»y ov ir«r- 
rcvci TOif r«v wfXxfniTWf icrfpvyfuun rots mrr^v evayyeXurafUpots «ai 
iaipv$a<ruf ctr irdyrar, with which compare John v. 46. 

^ Dial. 100. h ajr6 rov itarphi avrov Xafi^v rxct* See John. x. 
18. Tovrrftf rrfv cWoX^i* IXa/3oy vaph rov irarpos ftov* Dr. Abbott 
(p. 724) mistakes Justin's purpose in immediately qnoting Matt. 
xL 27. Justin regarded the saying in Matthew as a general state- 
ment (fftiyra) of the particular fact reported by John. Ilenoe 
his quotation of the former does not inyalidate the evidence of his 
language that he remembered John x. IS. 

' Ap. 1. 60. 'Ayoyrypcnrreu . . • Xo/Sciv r^v MwHrea ;^aXjc&i' Ktu 
mnjirai rvwov vravpov ... koi cljrciv r^ Xo^ ' c^ vpoa-pX4nrtT€ r^ 
iw^ rovre^ jrai martwfrt iv avr^, <rmBria'ta'6t. So, also, DiaL 94. 
See John iit. 15. Abbott (p. 575) quotes Fhilo (Allegories, iL 
20) : ** If the mind, when bitten by Pleasure, Eve's serpent, is able 
to discern with the soul the beauty of Temperance, the serpent 
of Moses, and, through this, God Himself, he will live ; " but this 
is insufficient to account for Justin's application of the brazen 
serpent to Christ crucified and his emphasis on vumv^* 

* Ap. i. 6. Xoyy «al dXi/^if ri^mrvr. 

* Dial. 29. See John v. 17. Abbott (p. 577) quotes Philo 
(Allegories, i. 155) : " That which rests is one thing only, God. 
But by rest I do not mean inaction, since that which is by nature 
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that '' He has never done or said anything but what He 
who made the universe . . . has willed Him to do and 
speak/' we remember Christ's declaration reported by 
the fourth Evangelist, '' I did not speak of myself, but 
the Father who sent me. He hath given me a command- 
ment what I should say and what I should speak;'* ^ and 
Justin's use of the same participle which the Fourth 
Gospel employs to designate the *' sending " of Christ 
by the Father into the world — a usage which is pecu- 
liar to that Gospel among the books of the New Testa- 
ment — is a point of evidence none the less strong for 
being small^ The fact^ likewise, that he five times 

active, that which is the Cause of all things, can never desist 
from doing what is most exceUent." Bat not only is the applica- 
tion of the thought the same in both Justin and John, but Justin 
adds, ** and the priests, as on other days, so on this, are ordered to 
offer sacrifices," which is so evidently an echo of Matt. xii. 5, that 
the presumption is that in the previous clause, also, he follows an 
evangelical authority. 

^ Dial. 56. oddcV y6p tprffu avr6v tntrfiaxipai, trori fj «»fuXiyK<vaf 
[fj &fuX» is wanting in the manuscripts, but restored by Otto] 
fj &irfp aMv 6 t6v Kotrfiov iroi^trof, vircp hw ^KXAoc ot^jc €<m Btos, 
P^povkrfTat KoX frpa$(u koI 6fuKij<rau See John xii. 49. Abbott 
(p. 723) says that Justin's language was a natural remark, in or- 
der to guard against a polytheistic inference from the doctrine of 
the Logos ; which is true, but does not invalidate the inference 
to be drawn from the agreement of his thoughts with that of the 
Fourth Gospel. Nor is this inference invalidated by Justin's use 
of 6fu\€iv\ for it is characteristic of him to deviate freely from 
the terminology of even those New Testament books which he 
certainly knew. 

' Dial. 17. "The only spotless and just Light, rmr d^Bptnm^ 
ircfi^^cVrof waph rov 6«ov" 91. " Fly for refuge r^ r6v itrriwpttfU' 
vop v16p airrov ntfi^^avn tU r6v jrdcr/ioy." 136. *< He that revileth 
and hateth Christ manifestly revileth and hateth r6p irtfiy^am-a" 
140. Korh, t6 fiiXrffia rov ntfi^^amrot avrhv fraTp6s. The word is a 
favorite with^the author of the Fourth Gospel, and is used by him 
twenty-five times of the Father " sending " the Son. Elsewhere 
in the New Testament it is thus applied but once (Rom. viiL 8), 
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quotes or refeis to Zech. xiL 10, as it is quoted in 
John xix. 37, — " They shall look on Him whom they 
pierced/' — is perhaps a similar indication of his use of 
the Gk)spel which ought not to go uncounted.^ Finally,^ 

or, at most, twice (see Luke xx. 18). Tn Ap. i. 63, Justin says 
Christ is called an6<rTo\otj for he atFoariXXrrai to reveal, etc. ; but 
the verb was here obviously chosen to correspond to the noun, as 
in turn the noun was chosen because of the verb in Luke z. 16, 
which Justin quotes. Abbott (p. 730) admits that Justin's use of 
iTf/i^r shows ** that he was in sympathy with the later traditions 
embodied in [the Fourth] GospeL" Why not admit that he was 
acquainted with that Gospel ? 

^ See Ap. L 52 ; Dial. 14, 32, 64, 118. Abbott (p. 722) says 
that €KK€VT(lif is actually introduced in the passage of Zechariah 
by the versions of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, of which 
the first was written in the first half of the second century. He 
refers also to Rev. i. 7, as making it probable that this reading 
existed before the second century. Probably he would be right 
in saying that "this passage is useless as a proof that Justin 
copied the Fourth Gospel,'* if this item of evidence stood alone; 
but taken with the other items it may be fairly mentioned. 

* The following additional items of evidence for Justin's ac- 
quaintance with the Fourth Gospel are worth noting : — 

(a) Ap. i. 16 (&r yap oKWtt piao mil iroc€i h Xcyw, &kow rov dtrwr' 
Tt[Katrr6g fit) and Ap. i. 63 (6 iftov wtovrnv, ajcovfc rov diroo-reiXaynSF 
/le) may imply acquaintance with John xiv. 24, besides Matt. vii. 
24, X. 40, or Luke vi. 47, x. 16. 

(b) Ap. i. 33 ("God revealed beforehand, through the pro- 
phetic Spirit, that these things would happen, t» Srav ykvifr<u fiff 
dnunrf^ dXX* ^k rov frfHMtptja&ai martvBff**) is perhaps an echo 
of John xiv. 29, jcol yw €ipfiiKa vfuw wptp ytPtcrBaif un oray yrnynu 
wumva7fT€* 

(c) When Justin (Ap. i. 63) quotes Matt. xi. 27, << No one knew 
the Father save the Son," etc., to show that Jesus charged the 
Jews with ignorance of God, Keim (Giesch. Jesu v. Naz., i. 139, 
quoted by Otto) and £zra Abbot (Authorship of the Fourth Gos- 
j)el, p. 45) think he had in mind, also, John viii. 19 or xvi. 3. 

(d) Justin's explanation (Ap. i. 11) of the kingdom which the 
Christians expect, as not awBpAnufoPf but rfp^ lurh Btov, reminds 
of Christ's reply to Pilate (John xviii. 36, <* My kingdom is not of 
this world," etc.) ; while his whole conception of Christianity as 
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as Thoma shows, the prologue of the Fourth Gospel was 
evidently in Justin's nund, and formed the basis of his 
theologizing, though he reproduces neither its language 
nor its doctrine accurately. If the Gospel says '' In the 
beginning was the Logos," Justin says that the Logos 
" was begotten as a Beginning before all creatures." ^ 
If the Gospel says '' the Logos was with God," Justin 
says " the Logos before the creatures both being with 
Him and being begotten." * If the Gospel says " the 
Logos was God," Justin also repeatedly calls Him God,^ 
yet gives the doctrine a dififerent turn from the Gospel 
when he says, for example, " Who, being the Logos and 
first-begotten of God, is abo God." * So, if we read in 

*< the tnithi" and of Christ's mission as one sent to teach (see Ap. 
L 6, 18, 28, etc.), is in the spirit of Christ's words in John xviii. 37 
(" For this end was I born," etc.). 

Thoma (p. 542) insists that because Justin does not, though 
quoting Zech. xii. 10 aecordmg to John xix. 87, mention the sol- 
dier's lance-thrust, he shows that he did not regard the Fourth 
Gospel as reliable history. But in all the five places where Zech. 
xii. 10 is quoted or referred to, Justin applies it to the second 
advent, and does not enter on anj explanation of its separate 
clauses. 

^ Dial. 62. Sn Koi apx4 ^P^ ndmwv ri»v woajfiar»v tout oM 
KOI yimn/jfia V7r6 rov Beov iyryiwrfro. See also Rey. iii. 14. ^ <^X9 
T$r jcriVf «ff rov Btov* But Justin probably departed from John's 
language under the influence of philosophy. 

^ John i. 1 has 6 \&yos ^» vp69 t6v B^iaf, Justin has (Ap. ii. 6) 
6 X($yoff 9rp6 r&¥ notfiftarmy ical irvp&v xal ytmwfuvoi and (Dial. 62) 
dXXa rovTo rh rj» ivri airh rov irccrpitt irpoffkrfitv yitnnifta irp6 fr69r»v 
T&v irotrjfidrav trvvriv rj» irorpc koi rovry 6 irorijp irpocro/uXri. Jus- 
tin's use of (rvv€tfu is another indication of the influence of philos- 
ophy on him. 

8 Dial. 84, 86, 87, 56, 58, 68, 76, 86, etc. 

^ John i. 1 has Bths ^p 6 \6yos. Justin (Ap. i. 68), ts \6yos nai 
vpcoTOTOKos &¥ Tov Bfov Koi Bfof vir6pxti' Justlu's cxprcssion tries 
to explain the ground of the deity of the Logos. It shows, again, 
a mind under philosophic influences reasoning on the fact stated 
in the Gospel. 
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the Gtospel **all things were made through Him," Jus- 
tin declares that God '* created and ordered all thin<;s 
through Him." ^ If the Gospel sets forth the Logos as 
having life which " was the light of men," and as '' the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world/' Justin has the doctrine of the Seminal Logos 
" of whom every race partakes/' * and calls Christ " that 
spotless and just Light sent from God to mea"^ If 
the Gospel teaches that " the Logos became flesh/' Jus- 
tin, likewise, not only teaches the real incarnation of 
the Logos, but emphasizes the idea that this was His 
voluntary act* If the Gospel calls Him "the only 
b^otten of the Father," Justin calls Him "the only 
begotten of the Father of aU ;" * while the expression in 
the Gospel, " No one hath seen Grod at any time ; the 
only begotten Son [or God] who is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath revealed Him/' is echoed in Justin's 

^ John i. 8. iravro di* adrov /yvyrro. Ap. ii. 6; ^c ri^v ^X^^ 
dft' avrov ndrra tlKnae Ka\ ^K^afuitrt' So. i. 64. t6¥ Bt6v Biii Xoyov 
t6» KStrfiov vottjaau The fact that in Ap. i. 59 Justin writes, 
*' Xoy^ ^(ov the world was made," does not destroy the evidence, 
from his more careful use elsewhere of dth Xoyov, that the latter 
expresses his real doctrine, though it may show again (Abbott, 
p. 666) the influence of Alexandriamsm. 

« Ap. L 46 ; cf . Lect. IV. • Dial. 1 7. 

* Justin, indeed, nowhere says that the Logos aap$ cyevrro. He 
writes that He ^^ became man *' (see Ap. i. 5, 23, y€v6fievos Mptmos] 
Ap. ii. 6, apOpwTos yiyovfi). But he declares that He was aupKo- 
irotij^ift and that He <r6pKa leai alfM cox^v (Ap. i. 66), aapKonoi" 
i/^cir &»6pwmit ytyowv (Ap. i 82), atipKoirotffdtls vntfiitvtv yfvtnf- 
Brjptu through the Virgin (Dial. 45), that rbv npaoTOTOKov t&p 
wdvTttv iroii;/uirttv (rapKoirouiBtvra oKrfB&t iratbiov ytvecBai (Dial. 
84); and that crapKOfKOujBut, SyBpi^nos vrnfuuft ytviaBau So he 
teaches that the Logos incarnated Himself in the Virgin (see Ap. 
i. 5 and, especially, ZZ. The Power which <' overshadowed " Mary 
was the Logos). 

• Dial 105. 
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doctrine of the invisibility and transcendence of the 
Father, and in the place which he assigns to the Logos 
both in communion with the Father and in the revela- 
tion of the Father to the world.^ 

These examples of the evidence for Justin's acquaint- 
ance with the Fourth Gospel will suffice. Exception 

may be taken to this or that item ; but tak- 
this evi- ing all together, it would seem impossible to 

avoid the conchision that, as Thoma states it, 
there was a " literary community of goods " between the 
two writers. Nor, even at this stage of the argument^ 
can we be satisfied with the view that Justin was 
merely acquainted with the ^'Ephesian tradition" out 
of which the Fourth Gospel is allied to have sprung. 
The literary coincidences are too many not to imply the 
Apologist's use of the written Gospel itself. Moreover, 
as already observed, Justin's divergences of phraseology 
and of idea, even when in closest contact with the 
Gk)spel, are far more easily explained by the assump- 
tion that his philosophical theology proceeded from the 
Fourth Gospel as a basis than that the Fourth Gospel 
was a later and purified version of the philosophical 
theology which Justin represents. The latter hy- 
pothesis supposes that the philosophical movement in 
the early Church eradicated from itself the philosophical 
element, which is wholly incredible. Once assume the 
non-philosophical Logos-Gospel as an established Chris- 
tian authority, and the union of philosophy and Chris- 
tianity which Justin shows as existing in the orthodox 
Church of the post-apostolic age, and which, as Justin 
also shows, departed from the ideas of the Fourth Gospel 
though building on it, becomes perfectly comprehen- 
sible; and this is the natural inference to be drawn 

^ Dial. 61, 62 ; see Lect. lY. 



from the maika of literary relationship between that 
Gospel and qui Apolc^at Those marks show on the 
one hand Justin's use of the Gospel, and on the other 
hand his attempts to explain it This is precisely the 
literary phenomenon which from the relations of the 
thought of the two writeis we should expect te find. 

We are prepared, then, for the further question, Ecne 
did Justin use the Fourth Gospel ? AssnmiDg that he 
was acquainted with it and that he more or hq, sxi h« 
less faithfully followed its cardinal ideas, we f"uI^go»- 
are yet asked if he t^arded it as apostolical P^' 
and authoritative. Thoma, Abbot^ and others asaert 
that he never directly quotes it, that he never uses its 
historical material, that he did not reckon it among Uie 
" memoirs," and consequently could not have held it to 
be the work of the Apostle John. 

To this, however, we reply : — 

(1) That Justin in a few instaDces does 
clearly seem to use the historical narrative of it* hi*iaric«i 
the Fourth Gospel 

Thus, he stetes ^ that men supposed John the Baptist 
to be Christ, but " he cried to them, / am not (he Christ, 
hut the voice of one crying ; for He that is stronger than 
me shall come, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear." 
Now, while Luke iii. 15 states that the people " mused 
in their hearts of John whether he were the Christ or 
not," and while all three Synoptists quote the words of 
Isaiah ("The Voice of one crying in the wUdemeas," eto) 
and apply them to John, the Fourth Gospel alone puts 
them, as Justin does so far as he quotes them, into 
John's month.* 

> Dial. 88. 

* See John L SO, 23. The fact that in this tame chapter of 
the Dialogue Justin iiuerti traditions as well ai facta taken from 



Again, Justin states that Ghrist healed those " who 
veiefrom Urtk and in body blind and deaf and lame; 
making one to leap, and another to hear, and another 
to see," — a statement which, as we have already seen, 
is not entirely accurate, but which is most easily ex- 
plained as arising from Justiu's remembrance of the 
fourth Evangelist's account of the man bom blind,^ In 
the same connection, also, we read that the Jews called 
Christ " a magician and a deceiver of the people." The 
latter phrase corresponds most nearly with the chaige 
(John vii 12), "Nay, but he deceiveth the people," 
though it may possibly have been su^ested by Matt, 
xxvii. 63, "That deceiver said, when he was yet alive."* 

Still again, when Justin, expounding the Twenty, 
second Fsalm, declares that the latter part of it de- 
scribes how Christ before His omci&xion "knew that 

the "memoira " does not (Abbott, p. 716) abow that he regarded 
the Fourth Gospel as on a level with tradition, nor does the que»- 
^on of how the Fourth Gospel came to put these words bto 
John's mouth afiect the fact that Justin used iti account as his- 
torical. Like the Fourth Gospel, also, Justin treats of John's 
witneM to Christ rather than of his preparatory work among the 
people. 

1 Dial, 69. Toit it yrrtnis nii itori Tiji' (rdpni infpoir «al Kog^oiAc 
ml ;i(aXouc (ifmiTo, rht ftir SXX^aOai, t^ 8( Koi atoitir, lir Si naX 6pSv 
T^ \6yif at/Tov Tioi^at- Evidently Justin nied mjpouE in the sense 
o[ " blind." So Ap. i. 22. f Ai Xryo^wv jftgXouc mI jrapakvTtKoiit 
ml ix ynifT^r ntnnfpoic vyittf nnrcHijiTn-iu aiiriy m! rricpoit ovoyripot 
K.r.X. Here ix ytrrnjs qualifies myiipoit alone, which Justin prob- 
ably used in the same sense as tnipoit in Dial. 69 (if, indeed, the 
latter should not be substituted for iL See above, p. 185, note 2). 
John ix. 1 : rvi^X^ tic ynwr^r. So Apoct. Const, v. 7, referring to 
the miracle of John ix., speaks of Christ as ri Xtinov fiipos ir rf 
ix ytwtTjjt i"ipf t* T^c kqI aukmi orodovf ; and Clem. Hom. xix. 
22 has, aOtr ml JtiJbiirmXoc fjiimi/ irtfA toC Ik ynwr^i jrqpov k.tA. 

* DiaL 69. ko) yhp fuyor «hu atrrltr itoKitmi Xtytif ml Xoo- 
iik6vm'. John vii. 1 2. QB, £Kkh vXorf rlr Z](kxi». Matt. xxviL 63. 
6 wkanot tXvtr tn {ifir. 
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His Father would give all things to Him as He asked, 
and would raise Him from the dead,** we note at least 
a striking coincidence with the fourth Evangelist's rec- 
ord, that on the night of His betrayal Jesus, " knowing 
that the Father had given all things into His hands, and 
that He came from Grod and went to God/' rose from 
supper and proceeded to wash the disciples' feet ; ^ and 
if the reference be allowed, it certainly implies accept- 
ance of the narrative as well as of the doctrine of the 
Evangelist. 

These are, to be sure, slight indications, but they 
accumulate evidence for the use of the Fourth Gospel's 
historical matter. Discourses form so laige a part of 
that Gospel that it should not surprise us to find Jus* 
tin's narrative taken almost wholly from the other three ; 
and slight indications, such as these which have been 
given, are as much as under the circumstances we 
should expect 

(2) Their testimony, however, is confirmed by what 
we cannot but consider, in spite of all the criticisms 
tending to a contrary result, a direct quotation (2) He di- 
from the Fourth Gospel, and that a quotation ,WaJ? au^ 
of such a form as to demonstrate practically cSria^s'**' 
not only Justin's use of the Gospel's narra- teaching, 
tive, but also his acceptance of it as apostolic 

Speaking of baptism, he writes : '* For also Christ said, 
unless ye be bom again [or regenerated], ye shall not 

^ Dial. 106. Kal on ^iriorono roi^ naripa avrov irdmv irap^xftp 
avT^i &v ff^iovj Koi ovcyrpcftv alrr^p tK rw ptKpAv . . . r^ Xciirovra 
Tov •^akfiov ifirjkti<r9v. John xiii. 8 : tldi»f Sri iravra TdttKcv airf 
6 irar^p th rhg x^^P^^ k.t.X, The coincidence consists not merely 
in the idea, but in the reference of Christ's trust in the Father 
to the period Immediately preceding the passion, and appar- 
ently to the last discoorse with the disciples, where, also, John 
records it. 
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enter into the kingdom of heaven;'' and he immediately 
adds. '* And that it is impossible for those once born to 
enter into the wombs of those who bare them, is evident 
to all" ^ This, of coarse, is not an accurate quotation 
from the Fourth Gospel It substitutes '* unless ye be 
regenerated " (avarfewrfOvjre) for " unless a man be bom 
again " (or ** from above," ii^p firj ta? yannfd^ SvtodevX and 
" he shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven," for 
"he cannot see the kingdom of God." The latter 
change looks like the introduction of a Synoptic phrase, 
and corresponds exactly with the second clause of Matt 
xviii. 3, " Unless ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." 
Moreover, in the Clementine Recognitions and Homilies 
similar quotations occur with nearly the same differ- 
ences from the text of the Fourth Gospel that are here 
found in Justin, but with additional peculiarities of 
their own. In the Recognitions we read, "Unless a 
man be bom again of tvater, he shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven;"^ and in the Homilies, "Un- 
less ye be bom again ivith living water in tJie name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghod, ye shall not enter 

^ Ap. i. 61. Koi yhp 6 XP'<^^ Amf *Ay fi^ dvirywinj^T*^, ov 
fi^ tl<r€\Brfr€ th rijv fiatriktlav t&p wpav&v. "On di xol ddvwrrov 
fh r^i firirpaf t£v T€Kova&v Toi>£ Sira^ ytpofuvovt ififi^iKUj <l>aP€p^ 
ira(riv ion. See John iii. 3-5. 6fr€KpiSri *Ii;(rovff Ka\ cfircv avrf 
*Afttiv dfi^v XcyoD (rot, c^v fiff rtf ytvtnf$^ SvcoBw, ov dvwarai ihtiv rrpr 
fia<rCKtla» rov 6tov. X/yet frp6i axnrhv 6 "SiKddrjfiW UAs dviHxrai (iv 
Bpwros y^wri&rjvajL y/poiv &v ; fi^ hvvarai €U rrjjp KoiKicaf rrjs pofrp^ 
avTOv dtvrtpo^ tlcfkStiw Koi yfvinjOtjvai; oirtKpiBrf 6 *lrf<rovs ^A/ifjv 
dfirfv \iya ffoii tav fjJi tk ycwi;^ ^( udoroff lecil frycvfutror, od dvMirai 
tlatXBtlv ciff rrfv fiaciKtlav rov B€ov» 

^ Recog. vi. 9. Speaking of the advantages of baptism, the 
writer says : " Sic enim nobis ctim sacramento reras Propheta tes- 
tatus est, dicens : Amen dico nobis, nisi quis denuo renatus faerit 
ex aqua, non introibit in regna coelorum.*' 
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into the kingdom of heaven." ^ On the ground of its 
variation from the Fourth Gospel and resemblance to 
Matthew, this quotation has been assigned by some 
critics either to the assumed extrarcanonical Gospel of 
which we have already spoken as a convenient recep- 
tacle for all difficult quotations found in Justin,^ or to 
an unwritten or variously written tradition which was 
afterwards stereotyped in the form preserved by the 
Fourth Gospel* 

But the testimony of this passage cannot, we think, 
be thus set asida^ That Justin should not quote ac* 
curately is, as we have abundantly shown, in accordance 
with his usual habit That both he and the Clemen- 
tines should mingle with a quotation from the Fourth 
Gospel one from Matthew, and should fall into the 
phraseology of the Sjmoptics to the extent of substi- 
tuting "kingdom of heaven** for "kingdom of God," 
cannot be considered strange, nor is the resulting vaiia* 
tion from the Fourth Gospel of such kind or importance, 
even if it had become a traditional form, as to demand 
any other explanation of its origin than the habit of 

^ Horn. xi. 26. ovrvt yhp ^fuv cSfUMrcy 6 irpotfufirfjs tlir&v* *A/i^y 
vfup Xtytto iop fi^ Wfay€ v ¥f fi fjir 9 vdari (vyrt, tU Svofta narpbg, Y2ov, 
dyiov llvtvfMaTog, ov fiff €t<ri\Bifn tU rffp /3a<riXcuiy r«v ohpaimv, 

* So Thoma, p. 508 ; Yolkmar and Scholten, quoted in Otto ; 
and others. 

• So Abbott, pp. 737, etc 

« Abbott (p. 740) argues tliat the introduction « Christ said " 
rather implies that Justin was not quoting from a Gospel, but 
from a tradition ; but, according to his own showing, out of ten 
cases where Justin introduces a saying with the preface " Jesus 
Christ " or " Christ " or " our Christ " " said," three are exact 
quotations from the Synoptics, one is a free quotation from Mat- 
thew, two are the two uncanonical sayings of Christ, three are 
general statements of Christ's teaching, and the tenth is the pas- 
sage before us. Nothings therefore, can be concluded from the 
preface either way. 
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free memoriter quotation of which Justin has already 
furnished many examples.^ The substitution of ovo- 
y€ifvf)d7jTe for y€vvf)d§ ipm^Oev may likewise be ex- 
plained by two considerations. The first is that it 
had become a technical term, as Justin himself shows ; 
for in the preceding sentence he wrote, ''Then they [L a 
the candidates for baptism] are brought by us to where 
there is water, and are regenerated (avayevvwirrai) accord- 
ing to the same manner of regeneration (avary^wiia^of:) 
by which we ourselves were regenerated (avayeypi^dfftJLev) : 
for in the name of God the Father and Lord of all and 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ and of the Holy Spirit they 
are then washed in the water." To be " regenerated " 
was therefore to be "baptized/' and thus the words 
of Christ were understood.^ Secondly, the words of 
Christ were ambiguous, since they might mean either 
" bom again '* or ** bom from above." Hence the sub- 
stitution for them by Justin and by the Clementines 
of the word which expressed their meaning, and which 
was itself a techniccd term in the Church, was not un- 
natural^ Furthermore, the differences between Justin 
and the Clementines show that neither author quoted 
their common source accurately, but that they modified 

1 « Kingdom of heayen " is also found in the Sinaitic Manu- 
script, two old Latin manuscripts, and several early writers. 
See Westcott and Hort's Notes on Select Readings. 

* This may itself be a sufficient answer to Dr. Abbott's (p. 
741) objection that Justin ought to have quoted *'bom of water 
and spirit," if he meant to quote John's Gospel as an authority 
for baptism. To Justin, " regenerate " meant to wash with water 
in the name of the Trinity. The language of Christ, therefore, 
which he quotes, was understood to be a command to do this. 

* The same substitution was made by Irenaeus (Fragm. 34), 
and is evidently implied in Clement of Alexandria (Cohort. 9). 
Dr. Ezra Abbot also cites for it some later Fathers (Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel). 
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Christ's language in accordance with the motives which 
acted in each case upon their minds.^ Finally, the 
phrase which Justin adds, '* It is impossible for those 
once bom to enter again into the wombs of those who 
bare them/' is so striking a coincidence, both in sub- 
stance and in connection, with the remark of Nicode- 
mus, that to consider it an original reflection of Justin's, 
or to refer it to the ever-convenient uncanonical Grospel 
or to a traditional explanation of the doctrine of regen- 
eration, appears a thoroughly arbitrary and wilful re- 
fusal to accept the natural testimony of the passage. 
We believe the only fair conclusion to be that Justin 
quoted from the Fourth Gospel words of Christ's. 

Of course this quotation settles the question in favor 
of Justin's recognition of the Fourth Gospel as a trust- 
worthy narrative of Christ's life. Though the Jiutio con- 

... .1 . . « m sidered the 

evidence be small in amount, when compared Foarth Gos- 
with that for his use of the Synoptics, it is Sfryt'^nd "" 
enough to overthrow the new theory that he JJ^gJ^S^ 
used it only as a book of doctrine, or was ac- origin, 
quainted only with traditions out of which it grew. 
Justin was not only acquainted with the Fourth Gospel, 
but considered it true history. The inference is plain, 
that he also recognized it as an apostolic authority.^ 

1 Dr. Edward Abbott (p. 75S), speaking of the variations 
found in the quotations of this verse in the Clementines, says : 
" If, even after the stereotyping of Christian doctrine by the rec- 
ognition of the Four Gospels, these yariations of quotation from 
documents were possible, and if their tendency is evidently to lay 
less stress on the inward reality and more on the outward sign of 
regeneration, how much more easy was it that changes should 
take place in the development of a still undefined and sometimes 
obscure tradition I " The principle which he here applies to the 
Clementine yariations is quite sufficient to explain ike variations 
in Justin, if he too used the Fourth Gospel. 

* That he does not name John as the author of the Gospel, but 
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Nevertheless, it is true that Justin does not use John*s 
Gospel in exactly the same way in which he uses the 
TethedoM Synoptics. It is from them, as we have 
he^doS th? ^®^' *^^ ^® takes nearly all his evangeli- 
Synoptict. QgX quotations and nearly all his narrative 
of Christ's life. Thinking evidently of them, he states 
that ^ hrief and concise utterances " fell from Christ's 
lip&^ Some of his arguments also are drawn from the 
Synoptic Gospels when the Fourth Grospel would have 
served his purpose better.^ There is this much of truth 
in the theory of which we have been speaking, that 

does introduce him as the author of the Apocalypse (Dial. 81), is 
DO difficulty. In the latter place he is introduced as a prophet, 
and Justin constantly cites the Old Testament prophets by name. 
But he never cites the Apostles by name as authors of either 
memoirs or other writings, with the single exception of the phrase, 
«< his memoirs " (Dial. 106, referring to Peter), where he proba- 
bly means our Mark. 

^ Ap. i. 14. 

* See Ap. L 63, where he quotes Matt xi. 27 to prove that 
Christ charged the Jews with ignorance of Grod, instead of, e. g., 
John vii. 28. So too Clem. Hom. xvii. 4, though the Homilist cer- 
tainly recognized the Fourth GospeL Cf. also Dial. 100, where 
Justin appeals, for the fact that Christ is Son of God, to Peter's 
confession, and says, ^ We have understood (ivvoTxaficv) that He 
proceeded before all creatures from the Father," etc. When, in 
Dial. 105, he says, *' I have already proved that He was the only 
begotten of the Father of all things, being begotten in a peculiar 
way from Him as Logos and Power, and afterwards becoming 
roan through the Virgin, as we learned from the memoirs," the last 
clause may refer only to the birth from the Virgin. If, however, 
he makes the " memoirs " teach that Christ is only begotten, etc., 
this would seem to be a reference to John (so Weiss's Einleitung, 
p. 45) ; but as his argument in Dial. 100 seems to make Christ's 
pre-existence an inference from Peter's confession (and Matt. xi. 
27), I cannot cite DiaL 105 with confidence as a proof of his use 
of the Fourth Gospel. So when, in Dial. 48, he speaks of Christ's 
pre-existent divinity as taught by Himself, the argument in DiaL 
100 makes me question the right to appeal to John. 



Justin does mainly derive fiom the Fourth Goepel forms 
of doctiinat thought and expression. 

How, then, are we to explain this fact 1 It is not 
enough to say that the object of Justin's writings caused 
him to pass over the profound spiritual Gos- 
pel which was intended for Christiana rather ma^ b« ez- 
than for their opponents ; ^ for, as we have 
seen, he might have found much in its reports both of 
Christ's sayings and of events of His life which would 
have harmonized with his purposes. We rather judge 
from Justin that the Synoptics famished the evangel- 
ical narrative, which, as narrative, was most deeply 
impressed on the Cbnstian mind. They had already 
made this impression before John wrote his Gospel 
How widely that Gospel was published in the years 
immediately following its composition we cannot say. 
CertAinly at the great Asian and I^yptian and Roman 
centres it was known before Justin wrot& But the 
already established narrative, embodied in and perpet- 
uated by the Synoptics, seems to have continued to 
form the staple of the Christian recital of Christ's life 
for even half a century after the Fourth Gospel was 
added to them.' Moreover, 'while John's Gospel is 
strictly historical, the doctrinal objects of its narration 
are far more obvious than are those of the Synoptics. 
It was natural that it should be valued more for its 
doctrinal bearings than for its historical statements. 
Such was doubtless the purpose of its author, and none 
of its readers would be more inclined so to value it 
than tjiis early Christian philosopher who found in its 
langu^e the connecting link between his Christianity 
and his philosophy. 

> Werteott'i Cuimi of the New TeitaineDt, pp. 9S, ISO. 
■ See Weiw'i Einleitung, p. 46. 
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» 

But while Justin appears to have valued the Fourth 
Gospel chUJly as a book of doctrine, the evidence for 
his recognition of it as an evangelical authority is con- 
clusive. When to this we add his description of the 
'' memoirs " as composed by the Apostles and those who 
followed them, — a statement which naturally implies 
that there was more than one '' memoir " composed by 
Apostles, and more than one composed by their followers, 
and which consequently seems to compel us to suppose 
that Justin had another Gospel written by an Apostle 
Heinciaded '^^^^ Matthew's, — it is fair to infer that 
it in Ui6 he not only recognized the Fourth Gospel as 
an authority, but included it in the "me- 
moirs/' Thus explained, his relation to it appears con- 
sistent both with its canonicity and apostolic authorship 
and with his own disposition and circumstances. 

It should here be added that these conclusions, which 
have been drawn from Justin's testimony, have been 
Conflrma- confirmed by the recent recovery of Tatian's 
tionoftheM Diatessarou. Tatian was Justin's pupiP or 
Tatiui*s DiA- hearer,' and composed a work which Eusebius 
described ^ as '* a sort of connection and com- 
pilation, I know not how, of the Gospels," which work, 
he adds, Tatian " called the Diatessaron." In spite of 
the reputation of Tatian in later life for heresy, this 
work of his on the Gospels was used for nearly two 
centuries in the churches of the far East, whither 
Tatian himself retired from Soma Theodoret, Bishop 
of Cyrrhus, near the Euphrates, writing in 453 a. d., 
says that he had found " more than two hundred copies 
of it held in respect in the churches in our parts." 
These he collected and put away, replacing them with 

^ Hippol. ady. H»r. viii. 9. < Lren. L 28. 1. 

s H. £. iy. 29. 
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the Gospels of the four Evangelists. He states also that 
the Diatessaron cut out the genealogies of our Lord, but 
that nevertheless the work was used by orthodox Ohrift- 
tians on account of its brevity. 

This information is of itself sufficient to justify the 
conclusion that Tatian's work was a harmony of our 
Gospels, and that therefore the Church of his day and 
by inference his master Justin accepted the authority 
of these and these alone. Though Tatian was a heretic, 
there is no reason to doubt that the Gospels which he 
used were the ones accepted by the church to which 
Justin belonged. There is, however, the additional tes- 
timony of Dionysius Bar-Salibi, an Armenian bishop of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century,^ in his commentary on 
Mark, that " Tatian . . . selected and patched together 
from the four Gospels, and constructed a Gospel which 
he called the Diatessaron," and that Ephraem Syrus, 
who died A. D. 373, '* wrote an exposition [of it] ; and its 
commencement was * In the beginning was the Word.' " 

Nevertheless, Credner,' and after him other critics,^ 
have insisted that Tatian's work was not a haimony of 
our Gospels, but was the uncanonical Gospel said to 
have been used by Justin or one similar to it They 
argued that Eusebius had not seen it, and declared that 
the later Church assumed it to be a harmony and gave 
it the name of Diatessaron. They appealed to the fact 
that Epiphanius^ states that ''it is called by some 
' according to the Hebrews,' " and that Victor of Capua 
called it the '' Diapente." ^ But the contention has 

^ Moesinger dates his death in 1171 ; Lightfoot in 1207. 

* Beitrage, p. 444 ; Gesch. des Kanons, pp. 17, etc. 

* See Supernatural Religion, iL 152, etc. 

* Adv. Haer. xlvi. 1. 

* See Li<;htfoot's "Reply to Supernatural Religion,** Con- 
temporary Review, May, 1877. He shows that **Diapente" in 
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now been settled. In 1876 there was published a Latin 
translation, made hj a Venetian monk, of an Armenian 
translation of Ephraem's Commentary just mentioned^ 
This conclusively proved that Tatian's work was, as had 
been supposed, a harmony of our Gospels. More recently 
an Arabic translation of the Diatessaron itself has been 
recovered by Professor Ciasca, of Some, which, though 
differing in a few details from that recovered through 
Ephraem's Commentary, is still a harmony of our Gos- 
pels;^ while still more recently, on the occasion of the 
Jubilee of Pope Leo XIIL, the same scholar produced 
yet another manuscript which he had discovered, and 
which contains an Arabic translation of a Sjrriac 
original of the Diatessaron, corresponding precisely to 
that used by Ephraem and thus giving us at last Ta- 
tian's work entire.^ That Tatian composed a harmony 
of our four Gk)spels admits, therefore, no longer of doubt 
We have the book itself. Li it he welded the Gospels 
together with considerable boldness, and omitted from 
them the genealogies. But he used our Gospels alone, 
with occasionally a variation from them due to either 
textual corruption in his sources or to oral tradition.^ 
He thus acted quite in the manner of his teacher, Jus- 
tin. Professor Zahn holds ^ that the Diatessaron w^as 
written in Syriac, and thinks that thus the remark of 
Epiphanius that " it was called by some ' according to 

Yictor is probably a clerical error, as Victor's own language im- 
plies "Diatessaron." 

^ See Zahn's Tatian's Diatessaron, and articles by Henry Wace 
in the Expositor, vols. ii. and iv. 

* See Encycl. Britan., xxii. 864, note 17 (Amer. ed.). 

* This manuscript is announced as in preparation for publi- 
cation, and an English translation is being published by Prof. 
A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 

* See Zahn*s Tatian's Diatessaron, pp. 240, etc. 

* Ibid., pp. 18, 220. 
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the Hebrews ' " may be accounted for.^ The same fact 
may explain why so little was known of the Diates- 
saron in the early Western Church. But^ however 
these questions of detail may be settled, the fact that 
Justin's pupil composed a harmony of our Gospels adds 
the strongest confirmation to the conclusion which we 
have reached that Justin and the Church of his age 
received these four Gospels alone as established evan- 
gelical authoritiea 

IIL It now only remains to exhibit briefly the way 
in which Justin regarded apostolic literature in general, 
the degree of authority which he attributed m. jQgtin 
to it, and the amount of testimony which he Testament*^ 
bears to the existence of a collection of apos- Canon, 
tolic writings. 

Besides the facts pertaining to his use of the Gospels 
which have been already presented, Justin's use of the 
New Testament may l)e described in a few ^.^ ^^ ^^ 
words. He does not mention nor quote from other New 

'*' Testament 

any Other New Testament book except the books than 
Apocalypse. Of it he speaks ^ as the work * ^^ *' 
of " a certain man among us ^ whose name was John, 
one of the Apostles of Christ, who prophesied, by a 
revelation that was made to him, that those who be- 
lieved in our Christ would dwell a thousand years in 
Jerusalem, and that afterward the universal and in short 
eternal resurrection and judgment of all men together 
would forthwith take place." At the same time, how- 
ever, the knowledge and use of many of the other 
New Testament books may be inferred from Justin's 
language, in a way often similar to that in which we 
have found in his writings traces of the Fourth Gos- 

1 Lightfoot thinks that Epiphanius simply blundered. 
' Dial. 81. s imp ^/up. 
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pel. Satisfactory evidence may thus be adduced for his 
acquaintance with the Acts^^ the Epistle to the Romans,^ 

^ See, e. g., Ap. i. 49, where the sentence 'loudoloi yap, c;(oitc( 
r^ irpo<fniTtias luu acl irpoirdoiaf(ra»rtg t6w xpmr^Vy vapaytv&fuvotf 
rjyv6iiaap ie.r.X. seems clearly to have been moulded by Acts xiiL 
27, 28, 48 ; Ap. i. 50, where the description of the ascension and 
the outpouring of Divine Power on the Apostles (jcal tU ovpauuv 
optpx^fAWov lMyr€f icai martviravrts icol dvvafuy mWfP alrois irMfi'^ 
<f>B«l<raaf nap* airrov \afi6vT€s) is not explained by Luke xxiv. 49, 
as Overbeck (Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol., 1872, p. 818) main- 
tains, but is a distinct reference to historical facts, which occurred 
before the Apostles went forth on their mission, as given in Acts 
i. 8, 9, and ii. S3; Dial. 16, where an-cicTfiiiarc y^ t6v ducatav mi irp6 
avTov Tovg vpo(l>fiTav airrov is a reminiscence of Acts vii. 52 (see 
also Acts iii. 14) ; Dial. 20, where we read, ** But if we distinguish 
between green herbs, not eating all, it is not because they are. 
common or unclean (xoiva ^ drd^opra)," after Acts x. 14. Com- 
pare also Ap. i. 40 (r^v yvytyrnuvriv *Hp^dov rov fituriKins 'lov- 
dcdoiw Ko^ avrSiif *Iovda/a>i^ xal Uikdrov rov vfuripov irap* avroit 
y^vopivov €niTp6mv ovv roU airrov crpart^Jtus Kara rov ;(pi(rroi) 
<rwi\€vatv) with Acts iv. 27 ; Ap. ii. 10 (Socrates exhorted the 
Greeks np6s Btov dc rov dyvi^trrov avrois diii X^yov {ifT^€»£ 
hdyvwrtv) with Acts xvii. 28 ; Dial. 89 (ov pjfpapm ovdc irapaxppoiw) 
with Acts xxvi. 25 ; Dial. 68 (where Trypho quotes 2 Kings vii. 
12-16 (Ps. cxxxi. 11) changing Kotktas to 6<r<l>vos) with Acts ii. 
80, though the text of the LXX. may have varied ; Dial. 120 (the 
reference to Simon Magus) with Acts viii. 10. 

* In Dial. 28, Justin's argument about Abraham's circumcision 
is clearly an echo of Rom. iv. 10, 11. Note iv aKpofivariq, tbv in 
connection with the quotation of Gen. xv. 16 and tit <nipdov» 
True, Justin did not grasp Paul's thought He makes Abraham 
justified bth, TTiv nltrriVf and circumcision a <nfp€7op, not a arl^payilkt; 
but he clearly had Paul's teaching in mind. So in Dial. 1 1 (*Iopa- 
rfXiTiKhv yap t6 dkfj6iv6vy nvrvpariK&v koI 'lovda yfyos* xm 'laxM^ Ktu 
*Ia'aaK Ka\ 'Afipadfiy rov iv oKpofivariq, jc.r.X.) we have a reminis- 
cence of Rom. iv. 10, 17, and in Dial. 92 (wtpiroprfv cxorrrr . . . 
Tffg Kopdiagf with the context), of Roul iv. and ii. 29. In Dial. 82, 
55, 64, the description of '< the remnant " (Isa. i. 9 ; x. 22), as left 
Korii XapiVy implies remembrance of Rom. ix. 29 with xi. 5 ; while 
Dial. 44 (koX cfmrararc cavrovff K.rA.) seems to be a reminiscence 
of Rom. ix. 7, not only in its general thought, but in the intro- 
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the First Epistle to the Corinthians,^ the Second Epis* 
tie to the Tbessalonians,^ and the Epistles to the Gala- 

duction of r^ KoenfyytKiuva . . . 6yaB6. from the ai arayytkltu of 
Rom. ix. 4, and ra liitpa rrjv inayytklag of verse 9. In Ap. i. 40 
and Dial. 4 2, Justin interprets Ps. xix. as prophetic of the preach- 
ing of the Apostles. Rom. x. 18 uses the language of the Psalm 
to describe the same, though without calling it a prediction. DiaL 
39, like Rom. xi. 2-4, quotes Elijah's complaint as applicable to 
the later Israel (observe trrvyxdiwp)] and in Ap. i. 5 we read, 
frocra y\&a'<ra ^^^Xoy^crenu avr^f like Rom. iv. 11 (Isa. xlv. 23 
(LXX.) has 4^irat). Note that the parts of Romans with which 
Justin shows acquaintance are those which treat of the relation of 
the Jews to the Church ; namely, the discussion of circumcision 
and Abraham's faith, and of the rejection of Israel with the ex- 
ception of a << remnant.^' So we would expect from the subject 
of the Dialogue in which the above references are mainly found. 
Yet he does not reproduce Paul's argument, but only his prac- 
tical position towards Judaism. 

1 See Ap. L 1 9, the growth of a seed used as illustrative of 
resurrection. Note, especially, impardffi &€ou and a(f}SapaUat Mv- 
vatrBau Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 88 and 53. So Ap. i. 52 : Mwr€i atl>Bap- 
<riav. Dial. 14 — " For this is the symbolism of the unleavened 
bread, that ye do not the old deeds of the wicked leaven (tva fu) 
ra iraXfu^ r^ KOKrjf Cvfiris Ifpya irpdmjrt) " — is at least a striking 
coincidence with 1 Cor. v. 8; while in Dial. Ill the statement 
^v yhp rh irdaxa 6 ;^pi<rnk, 6 rvBtU vartpov doubtless came from the 
first clause of the same verse of 1 Corinthians. In Dial. 35 (see 
also Dial. 51), the words attributed to Christ, ttrovna o'xlo'iMara 
fcal tdpitrtifj probably arose from a confusion of 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19, 
with Christ's predictions in Matt. xxv. In Ap. i. 66 ; DiaL 41, 
70, the words irapidtMcmf (or napi^nt) and th dvdfuniiraf (Luke's 
account was probably early modified by Paul's) evidence the 
knowledge of 1 Cor. xi. 23, 24 ; while in Dial. 39 the description of 
the spiritual gifts bestowed by Christ on believers, while perhaps 
influenced by Isa. xi. 2, appears to have been founded on 1 Cor. 
xii. 7-10 ; and in Dial. 42 the use of the physical body to illus- 
trate the unity of the Church recalls 1 Cor. xii. 12. Compare also 
Ap. i. 60 (its (TVPfUfM o^ <ro(fiiq. dvBpwmlif ravra yryovtwoi aXXk 
dvpofiti $€ov Xiytodeu) with 1 Cor. ii. 4, and Dial. 38 (ofto ore, ox 
6 rov Btov 'k6yof tifnf (i. e., Isa. xxix. 14), lUKpumrai dt^i {ffjmp ^ a^la 
K.T.X,) with 1 Cor. i. 19, 24 ; ii. 7, 8. 

' See Dial. 32, where, after saying that Antichrist would be 
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tians,^ Philippians,* Colossians,' and Hebrews,* as well 

destroyed at Christ's coming, but would continue " a time, times, 
and half a time," he concludes that at least t6p rfjt dpo/iiat 
&vBp»voy rpiaxAata frtVTTfKovra In; patrtkrvaai dci. So in DiaL 
110, <S lijs anovratriat Sp$p^mo£ . . . apofia To\fUf<rff th ^fiag, and in 
Dial. 116, 6 d(43oXop c^on/ierir ocl ayriKtiftemt. Compare 2 Thess. 
ii. 8, 4, 8. 

^ Dial. 44 (jcai c£dirararc iavrovt ie.r.X.) seems clearljr an echo 
of Gral. ill., as well as of Rom. ix. 7, though Paul's argument is not 
Justin's. So Dial. 119 : "We shall inherit the Holy Land with 
Abraham, receiving forever the inheritance, rtiofa rov ^Afipaofi bta 
rijv 6ftoiap iri<m» 6yrts»" In Dial. 95, 96, Justin quotes, " Cursed 
is every one who continueth not in all things written in the book 
of the law to do them," to show man's universal guilt, and there- 
fore the reason why Christ died for all men. Christ ought, 
therefore, to be reverenced; but the Jews curse Him and His, 
thus fulfilling the other prophecy, "Cursed is every one who hang- 
eth on a tree." The latter, Justin says, did not mean that Christ 
would be cursed by Grod, but by the Jews. The collocation of 
the two quotations from Deuteronomy shows clearly acquaintance 
with Gal. iii. 10-13, though Justin misunderstood verse IS. He 
was governed in his understanding of it, as is shown by Trypho's 
remarks in DiaL 82, 89, by the desire to retort on the Jews their 
declaration that the passage proved Jesus to have been disap- 
proved by God. Here, as with Romans, we notice Justin's inabil- 
ity to grasp Paul's thought, though supposing that he was following 
the Apostle. Compare also Dial. 1 1 6 (" We who through the name 
of Jesus believed as one man in God ") with Gal. iii. 28. 

' See Dial. 83 (^c rair€iv6s tarai rrpSyroy SyBpoairov rfra v^f^ai- 
BffO'tTai) and Dial. 134 (ed^Xcvo'c koi t^p M'XP^ aravpov dovXcidv 6 
XPMTT^r)} where Justin had clearly in mind Phil. ii. 7-9. 

' See Ap. i. 23, 46, 63 (irpwr^roKog rov Beov), 83, 53 (irpmxjr. t^ 
B€^) ; Dial. 84 (irpc»T6r- r&p wdprt^p froujfiarap), 85 (ir/xvnfr. ircun/r 
rriVcAif), 100 (irpoyrdr. rov Btov leat irp6 vwrmp r&p tfruritarw), 125 
(rtitvop irptardroKOP tSp SK«i>p rrur/yuircDy), 138 (npcrrdr. iratnit xri- 
(Tfcop flSy). In Ap. i. 58, Justin has rov np«aT€y6pov avrovy which is 
Fhilonian (cf . Dr. E. A. Abbott, Modem Review, July, 1882) ; but 
his usual phrase is apostolic, and evidently taken from CoL i. 15. 
Compare also Dial. 43 ('* We receive circumcision through bap- 
tism ") with Col. ii. 11, 12, and Dial. 28 (" If there be any Scyth- 
ian or Persian," etc.) with Col. iii. 9-11. 

^ See Ap. L 12, 63, where Christ b called iMvroXor. So Heb. 
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as with the First Epistle of John.^ Beminiscences of 
Second Connthians,^ Ephesians,^ First Timothy,^ Titus,^ 

iii. 1, ovlj in the New Testament. Cf. also Dial. 11 and following 
chapters, where Christianity is called dio^ic^y KounfWy and Jer. 
xxxL 31 is quoted. So Heb. viii. 7-9. Cf. especially Dial. 18 (roit 
. . • luittiri atfiom rpaywf itai irpo/3<ira»r f^ inrodf daf«dX(a»p fj atfu* 
doXcttf irpoaif>opais KoBapiCoiuvoit dXX^ ffiarti tih rov atfioTOf rov 
Xpiirrov) with Heb. ix. IS, 14; Dial. 67 (the new covenant, un- 
like the old, was not established p/trh ^>6fiov Koi rp6fiov) with Heb. 
xii. is, 19; Ap. i. 45 (David predicted that the Father would 
exalt Christ to heaven «al Kortxtuf ^«»f Af varadf roift ^x^P^'^^^^ 
tdrr^ daifiovas) with Heb. x. 18. 

^ See especially Dial. 128, koL Btov rcjcva aKjjBwii KoKovfitOa Koi 
iiTftMv ol riig tvrokiig rov xp*<^^^v f^vXatraoyrts* Compare 1 John 
iiL 1-3. Compare also Dial. 32 (Believers are a robe iv oXs oUtt 
t6 ffopii rov Btov frttipiuiy 6 \6yot) with 1 John iiL 9, and DiaL 45 
(Christ was made flesh Iwa diA rrjs oUovofiiaf ravrfis 6 novripruo'dfw 
90g rijy apxriP o0c( jcal o2 i^yuowBivrtt ovrji ^fyyrXot KordKvB&tri) 
with 1 John iii. 8. 

' See Dial. 35, where ^ many false Christs and ^rrvdoafr^<rroXoi 
shall arise" are quoted as Christ's words. The previous quo- 
tation, ** There shall be schisms and heresies," was, as already 
observed, probably due to a confusion of 1 Cor. xL IS, 19, 
with Matt. XXV. ; and as ^cvdoairiSaToXoi only occurs in the New 
Testament in 2 Cor. xi. 13, the latter place may have origi- 
nated the expression used by Justin. See, however, Rev. iL 
2; and the word would be easily suggested to follow "false 
Christs." 

* Compare Dial. 47 (^ yhp xPl^^^'^^^ ««*4 4>*^ap$pmrla rov 
tffov KtA TO SfitTpoif rov ffXovrov ovrov) with Eph. ii. 2, iii. 8 ; DiaL 
120 (The Simonians said that Simon was God virrpdyw ndayjt apxtft 
Kai4$ov<riasKal dwdfi4ios) with Eph. L 21 ; Dial. 114 (" Circumcised 
by Uie words of the apostles of the Chief Corner-stone") with 
Eph. ii. 20 ; Dial. 187 (Christ called rov ^ymni/Uvov) with Eph. i. 6 
(here only in the New Testament). 

* Compare Ap. L 6 (" the host of the other good angels ") with 
1 Tim. V. 21, and Dial. 7 (rA r^t irXdinffs irv€v/tara xai doifuSvia), 35 
(" the doctrines tM rw rjjg nkuni? mmf/iArnv ") with the nptvftaot 
vXopoit of 1 Tim. iv. 1. 

* See DiaL 47. f yV Xyi|<^^' '"^ <pikap$ptmia rov ^v. 
Compare Tit. iiL 4. 

16 
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James,^ and First Peter' may also with more or less 
probability be pointed out This is far more testimony 
to the Epistles than we should have reason to expect in 
books addressed to pagans and to Jews. 
How did he But the question is, How did Justin re- 
toKm?»!^ 8*^ apostolic literature? We observe in 
ture ? answer : — 

(1) That he strongly declares the authority of the 
Apostles as teachers of Christianity. "By the power 

a) He wo- ^^ ^^ ^^^y proclaimed to every race of men 
ogniaed the that they were sent by Christ to teach to all 
the Apostles the word of God/'^ "They preached Christ's 
" *"* teaching."* Going out from Jerusalem, " they 
preached the mighty word." ^ After Christ's ascension 
they "received power, sent to them from Him from 
heaven, and coming to every race of men they taught 
these things and were called Apostles." ^ Speaking of 
baptism, Justin says, "and this reason for this we 
learned from the Apostles;"^ so that the latter were 
not only held to have repeated Christ's teaching, but to 

^ In Ap. i. 16, Matt. v. 84, 87, appears to have been modified 
hj Jas. y. 12. See above, on Justin's quotations from the Sy- 
noptics. 

> Compare Dial. 189 (eh ffxiKiap xai tvkoyUof . . . itdk&v) with 
1 Pet. iii. 9. Possibly the pseudo-quotation from Jeremiah, << The 
Holy Ix>rd God of Israel remembered His dead, who slept in the 
grave, and descended to them to preach His salvation," which 
Justin (Dial. 72) says the Jews had cut out, may indicate an early 
interpretation of 1 Pet iii. 19; iv. 6. But Justin says nothing 
elsewhere of preaching to the dead. 

i. 89. 

L 40. irtpl r&p iofpvfcamtp r^y Maxrjv a^rov. 

i. 45. « Ap. i. 60. 

i. 61. The fact that the reason given by Justin for bap- 
tism is not apostolic, at least in the form in which he states it, 
does not lessen the significance of his reference to apostolic in- 
struction as that to which the faith of the Church appealed. 



» Ap. 
* Ap. 
» Ap. 
» Ap. 
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have explained it with authority. He declares, further^ 
that " as twelve bells were attached to the robe of the 
high-priest, so the twelve Apostles depended on the 
power of the eternal priest, Christ, and through their 
voice the whole earth was filled with the glory and 
grace of God and His Christ"^ The Gentiles believed 
" when they heard the word preached by His Apostles 
and when they learned it through them." ' Christians 
have learned the true worship of God '' from the law 
and the word which came forth from Jerusalem through 
the Apostles of Jesus." ^ ''The words [which came] 
through the Apostles of the Chief Comer-stone " have 
spiritually circumdsed us ; that is, have brought us into 
newness of life.^ '' We have not been misled by those 
who taught us such doctrines." ^ " We have believed 
the voice of God which ivas again spoken through the 
Apostles of Christ, and which was preached to us through 
the prophets." * Manifestly, Justin regarded the Apos- 
tles as infallible witnesses to Christ's life and teaching, 
and as authoritative expounders of Christianity. He 
does not apply to them the term "inspired;" but he 
declares them to have been endowed with power from 
on high, so that their teaching was the teaching of 
Christ and their word the voice of God. From them 
the Church had learned Christianity. Only through 
their preaching could the revelation through Christ be 
known. 

(2) Hence the written " memoirs of the Apostles," or 
Gospels, are spoken of by Justin as authoritative sources 

1 Dial. 42. « Dial. 109. 

' Dial. 110. dir6 rov m^ov luii rov X($yov rov ^(fXMvrot an6 
'lepoiMrciX^/i dick r&v rov 'lijcrov diroirr6K»v Hjy $€0<nfittap hnyv6iirrts* 

* Dial. 114. » Dial. US. 

* Dial. 119. Credner naturally concluded that these worda are 
spurious. See Otto's note. 
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for Christian faith. They were authoritatiye to him be- 
cause they were apostolia " Those who recorded all the 

(2) and their *'^i°o^ Concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ 
memoira as taught" His miraculous birth.^ To the"me- 

autborita- 

tive soorcea moirs " he appeals for proof that Christ is 
°' " ' Son of God.^ In the "memoirs" the Apostles 
handed down the account of the institution of the Eu- 
charist.^ He tells us that in public service on the 
Lord's Day ** the memoirs of the Apostles or the writ- 
ings of the prophets are read as long as time permit/' ^ 
and that an exhortation by the president followed, based 
on the passages which had just been read. The Apostles, 
therefore, to the Church of Justin's time were not only 
infallible witnesses and teachers of Christianity, but 
their written testimony, so far at least as the Gospels 
were concerned, was the source and guide of Christian 
faith and practice. To them Christians appealed both 
for facts and for doctrines. If any other facts concern- 
ing Christ were accepted on tradition, the statements of 
the Gospels were nevertheless the authority to which 
appeal was made, and the witness of tradition was in- 
comparably less in amount and in importance than 
theirs. They were read in the assembly interchange- 
ably with, and, it would seem from the order of Justin's 
language, oftener than, the writings of the prophets. 
(3) Furthermore, Justin at least six times introduces 

(3) Quotes a quotation from or a reference to the Gos- 
tibe Gospels j^jg ^^^j^ ^j^^ g^^j^^ formula "It is writ- 

tare." ten ;"* and in one place remarks that "with 

us the prince of the demons is called Serpent and 

1 Ap. L 38. < Dial 100. 

» Ap. i. 66. * Ap. i. 67. 

A yryoaimu. Dial. 49, 100, 101, 106, 107, 111. In 103, aUo^ 
Otto conjectures it with reference to Luke zzii. 44. 
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Satan and Devil, as also je can learn by inquiring 
of onr writings/'^ — a sentence in which we may 
not only see another r^erenee to the Apocalypse,^ 
but also a reference to a distinct Christian literature 
which, while nothing definite is said of its authority in 
the Church, was evidently regulative of the Church's 
faith. 

If to these facts we add the many instances in which 
Justin followed, or at least thought he was following, 
the teaching of the New Testament epistles, we have a 
considerable amount of evidence tending to show that 
apostolic writings were regarded as the authoritative 
exponents of Christianily. 

On the other hand, certain facta seem to point to a 
different conclusion: — 

(1) Justin uses the Old Testament as inspired Scrip- 
ture, calling it constantly ''the Scripture" or ''the 
Word,'* in marked contrast to the indefinite ^ . . 
way in which he speaks of Christian litera- hmnd^ceruin 
ture other than the Oospels. It would seem, TOint to^™ ^ 
at first sight, as if he ranked only the Oospels e^Q^{]^on, 
on a level with " the prophets.*' 

(2) He makes, as we have observed, no direct appeal 
to any apostolic writing besides the Gospels, except to 
the Apocalypse; and this latter he introduces almost 
incidentally, after he had already sought to prove his 
point from the Old Testament. 

(3) He makes no mention of public ecclesiastical use 
of any apostolic writings except the " memoirs." 

(4) He speaks of believing the testimony of the 
Apostles because it agreed with the Old Testament,^ 

^ Ap. i. 28. ^ miiK rfir Ijftaipmf avyypofiiidmv ^pwy^moFnt 
• Rev. XX. » Ap. I. 38. 
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thus seeming to place them in a subordinate position ; 
while the various points in which he deviated from the 
teaching of the New Testament, and the freedom with 
which he explained the Gospel by philosophy often 
seem inconsistent with a recognition of the divine 
authority of the apostolic writings. 

But in estimating the weight of these items of nega- 
tive evidence several considerations should be borne 
in mind : — 

(1) For one thing, Justin's apologetic purpose neces- 
sarily prevented him from appealing to purely Christian 
But (1) hu teachers as authorities. He appealed to the 
putiwm'**' prophets because they were recognized by 
appSa to^ Trypho, and would, he thought, be convincing 
aposti^ as even to pagan readers because of their an- 

aathontative ,i 

teachers. tiquity and the remarkable fulfilment of their 
predictions. But neither Jew nor pagan would have 
been moved by the citation of apostolic teaching. The 
teaching of Christ is presented mainly to exhibit its 
moral and reasonable character or its fulfilment of 
prophecy. To the Jew the prophets, and to the pagans 
philosophy, were the only authorities that Justin could 
quote. Had his work against heresies been preserved, 
his attitude toward the epistles of the Apostles might 
appear very diflferent from what it now does. Ter- 
tuUian, whose acceptance of the Canon is certain, does 
not once appeal to any New Testament passage in his 
Apology. 

The same apologetic motive may explain, also, why 
Justin bases his belief in the Apostles on their agree- 
ment with the prophets. To give a reason for faith is 
one thing. Thereafter to accept truth upon authority 
is another. Justin was convinced of the credibility of 
the Apostles, as he was of the credibility of Christ, 




chiefly because they and ChristiaDity in general fulfilled 
the prophetic predictions ; but this was not inconsistent 
with taking his Chhstianity from the apostolic teaching 
and testimony, which, as we have seen, he did. 

(2) Bat, furthermore, Justin's prevailing thought of 
the personal Logos led htm to represent Christianity as 
the teaching of Christ, latfaer than to distinguish be- 
tween His statements and those of His mes- ^^ Hbdoc- 
sei^rs. Even the Old Testament is repre- yJjV*^ 
sented as given by the Lc^oa,* though the Umtoap- 
prophets are cited by name. But the incai^ cbritt'i 
nation of the Logos was to Justin the central *'''^- 
fact both of ChristiaDity and of human history. The 
person of Christ was, in his view, the substance and 
foundation of the Church's faith. So far, therefore, 
as the original Christian teaching was presented at alt 
by him, it was naturally cited in the very words of 
the Logos, rather than in those of even Hia chosen 
emissaries. 

(3) The single statement that in publio worship 
" the memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of the 
prophets " woe read, may not be pressed so 

as to exclude from public reading all other luLguiga 

, ,. 1 ii. ^i. „ ■ » ■ •honldnot 

apostolic works than the "memoirs, since we iw pmMd 
have frequent testimony &om other ancient *°° '"' 
writers that even non-apostolic epistles were often thus 
used. 

(4) Finally, Justin's deviations ftom liew Testament 
teaching were evidently unconsciously made. He be- 
lieved himself to be repeating the doctrines (t) Htedsvi- 
of the Apostles and to be defending the I^/"" 
original faith of the Church ; and if he did t~^tag ™- 
not see that he was in reality departing nwde. 
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from that faith and those doctrines, he did only what 
many have since done, whose acceptance of the New 
Testament as inspired is unquestioned. 

After balancing these considerations, certain points 

appear sufficiently distinct It is impossible, we think, 

to affirm fairly, as rationalistic critics have 

^ ^°* often done, that Justin did not have the 
idea of an authoritative New Testament Scriptura It 
is likewise impossible to affirm categorically that he 
did have it in the complete form in which it was 
expressed by the next generation. But the probabili- 
ties of the case accumulate decidedly in favor of the 
latter rather than of the former view. It is clear that 
he appealed to apostolic writings rather than to oral 
tradition as authority for his representation of Chris- 
tianity. It is clear that at least the (rospela had been 
formed into a sacred collection, called ^the Gospel,"^ 
which ranked on an equality with the Old Tester 
ment, and that other apostolic books were used to reg- 
ulate the faith of the Church. It is perfectly fair to 
infer that these other books were held iu precisely the 
same estimate as the Gospels ; for the authority of the 
Apostles as teachers was fully confessed and their doc- 
trines echoed by Justin even when he misunderstood 
them. True, oral tradition was still followed when 
believed to be pure and well-attested. Distance and 
heresy had not yet sufficiently increased to compel 
exclusive reliance on written records, though they were 
fast leading to that result Ko doubt also, not all of 
the New Testament books were as yet known and 
accepted in all parts of the Church. But when we 
remember the apologetic object and the philosophizing 
spirit of Justin's writings, we ought to acknowledge that 

1 Dial 10, 100. 
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he gives as much testimony to the Canon as we should 
expect to obtain from him. His positive testimony, so 
far as it goes, distinctly proves at least a Oospel canon, 
and renders a larger canon not improbable. His n^ar 
tive testimony is largely counterbalanced by his object 
and his spirit. He, moreover, is but a single witness^ 
and the acceptance by the Church of the New Testa- 
ment as "Scripture" may be proved by others. The 
testimony of Irenseus is in reality that of the Asian 
churches of the first half of the second century. The 
"Muratori Fragment" speaks for the Boman Church 
at but a little later date than Justin. Even in the 
apostolic age itself Paul called the Gospel of Luke 
" Scripture ; " ^ and in Second Peter, which we hold to be 
genuine, the epistles of Paul are similarly termed;^ 
while Ignatius, in the first decade of the second cen- 
tury, not only repeatedly declares the authority of the 
Apostles as teachers,^ but evidently had a collection of 
apostolic writings besides the Gospels which formed 
with the Gospels his Christian Scriptures.^ This com- 
bined testimony Justin does not oppose, though his 
own is more limited in extent So far as his testimony 
does go, when read in the light of the purpose of his 
writings and the characteristics of his mind, it confirms 
the conviction that the Church of the post-apostolic 
age possessed in more or less completeness, in difTer- 
ent localities, our New Testament and regarded it in 

1 1 Tim. V. 18. « 2 Pet iu. 16. 

* See, e. g^ ad Rom. 4. ** I do not, as Peter and Paul, issne 
commandments unto you. They were Apostles ; I am but a con- 
demned man." 

« Ad PhiL 5. « While I fiee to the Gospel as to the flesh of 
Jesus, and to the Apostles as to the Presbytery of the Church." 
How could he flee to the Apostles except by turning to their 
writings? 
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substantially the same way that IrensBus did, as foim* 
iog with the Old Testament the Christian Scriptures, an 
authoritative rule of faith and practice. These books, 
also, in Justin's time had practically supplanted oral 
tradition as trustworthy witnesses to the inspired apos- 
tolic message. 



LECTURE VI. 

THE TESTIMONT OF JUSTIN TO THE ORGANIZATION 
AND BELIEF OF THE POST-APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 

WE are now, finally, to examine Justin's testimony 
to the Church itself, — to look through him at 
those early Christian communities of which we have 
already learned much from his writings, but whose 
internal conditions and ruling beliefis we may more 
directly observe. 

In a previous lecture we examined the external rela- 
tions of the Church of the second century, 
and the popular and legal objections then 
made to Christianity; and in doing so we found the 
Church to consist of locally organized societies, scattered 
widely throughout the Empire, everywhere the object of 
popular distrust, and liable under the law at any moment 
to suffer persecution. We have learned, further, that the 
Church of Justin's age was distinctly and consciously a 
Grentile society, which looked back indeed to a Hebrew 
parentage and contained a minority who united Jewish 
rites with Christian faith, but which felt itself to be as 
a body emancipated from Jewish limitations. Centiles 
were regarded as its natural adherents. The Church re- 
joiced to believe in a Bedeemer of whose kingdom every 
race was to be equally a partaker, and was even disposed 
to look beyond its Hebrew parentage, and to declare it- 
self the child of the universal conscience and reason of 
mankind. Hence we found Christianity at this period 
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influenced by the ideas which heathen culture had pre- 
viously originated, affected by the more spiritual phi- 
losophy of paganism, grappling with the problems which 
its exclusive claims suggested to the heathen world, as it 
had already grappled with those suggested to the Jewish 
race, and endeavoring either to reconcile reason and rev- 
elation or to prove the rights of revelation against the es- 
tablished dominion of reason. Then in the last lecture 
we found from Justin that the Church of his age was in 
possession of a sacred literature besides that which it had 
inherited from the Hebrews, which it regarded of apos- 
tolic origin and to the statements of which it appealed 
as giving the rule of faith and conduct. It claimed to 
rest its beliefs on apostolic authority, and with the pro- 
gress of time was depending less and less on tradition 
and was becoming more and more a religion of a book. 
It remains, then, to ask what glimpses we may obtain 

from our Apologist of the internal constitu* 
timoDjto^ tion and doctrinal tenets of the Church itself. 
tilTn'l^nd'^*^ We know, from the testimony of the follow- 
chi!^ ^^ ^S ^^' ^^^^ changes of form and elaboration 

of belief had taken place since the days of 
the Apostles. What information does Justin give con- 
cerning these changes, and what light does he cons^ 
quently throw on the character of the Church, both in 
his own and in the preceding age ? 

To appreciate, however, the value of this part of 
Justin's testimony, it is necessary first to observe that 

he openly claimed and manifestly thought 
to re^kresent himself to be the fair representative of the 

great body of Christians, and that with them 
his Christianity had been received from the generation 
before him. We have several times remarked this, but 
now it should be particularly proved. Justin did not 
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defend a sect of Obristians, but the beliefs and usages 
followed by the great majority of the Christian com- 
munity. He insists on his orthodoxy, as we may fairly 
term it, — on his fidelity to the faith handed down from 
the Apostles ; and though, as we have seen, his philoso- 
phy did in reality seriously modify that faith, he was 
himself evidently unconscious of any departure from it 
Thus Justin not only presented his Apology in the 
name of all true Christians, but he specially makes the 
point that these should not be confounded with Chris- 
tians falsely so called.^ Of the real moral character of 
these false Christians he professes to know nothing, and 
had, it would seem, no dealings with them.^ The doc- 
trine which he represented was, on the other hand, the 
traditional belief of the churches. " We have received 
ly tradition" ^ he says, " how God is to be worshipped." 
" We have been tatigfU,^ and have been persuaded and be- 
lieve, that He only accepts those who imitate His excel- 
lences." By these expressions he meant that they had 
been persuaded by Christ's teaching delivered to them 
through the Apostles.^ So likewise had the rite of bap- 
tism and the reason for its observance been, according 
to our author, received from the Apostles ; * and the pur- 
pose of Justin and the Church to adhere to the apostolic 
commands appears when he says of the Eucharist that 
the Apostles in the " memoirs " thus delivered what was 
enjoined on themJ In opposition, therefore, to false 
Christians, he classes himself with those " who are dis- 
dplea of the true and pwre doctrine of Jesus Christ" ^ 

1 Ap. i. 4. * Ap. L 26. 

* Ap. i. 10. nap€iKrf<tMiup. ^ Ibid. dwbMyfuBtL 
» Ap. i. 58. • Ap. i. 61. 

^ Ap. i. 66. napibtoKav. 

* Dial. 35. iintU ol rr^ ahfiunit *Ii7<rov Xptorov jccU KaBapat 
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Speaking of Chiliasm, he admits that ** many who are of 
the pure and pioua faith " ^ reject it. He chooses not^ 
like the false Christians, to follow men or men's doc- 
trines, but God and the doctrines which are from Him,' 
and speaks of himself and those who agree with him as 
thus being " in all respects right-minded Christians," ^ 
or, in other words, *' orthodox." It is evident from these 
expressions that to Justin Christianity was a body of 
definite beliefs which he had received, and which the 
vast majority of Christians accepted as having been 
handed down from the Apostles. Justin's philosophy 
had not made his Christianity, though he found the 
two harmonious, and though he understood the latter 
by the aid of the former. He was positive that the 
Christianity which he professed was that which had 
been delivered to the Church at the beginning. 

Furthermore, Justin's declared attitude toward heresy 
testifies in the same direction. Most keenly was he 
aware of the existence of heresies. Most 
tion to positively did he declare them to be novel- 

eresy. ^.^^ introduced by the demons to destroy the 
work of Christ. Most anxious was he not to be identi- 
fied with heretics, and most vigorously did he repudiate 
their teaching. Thus in the Apology he declares that 
Simon Magus and Menander and Marcion had been 
put forward by the devils to deceive men.* The two 
former he speaks of as magicians ; but Marcion he speci- 
fies as a heretic proper, who was at that time alive and 
causing many of every nation to utter blasphemies 

^ Dial. 80. iroXXovr V ad mi r&v rijs KoBapas icai c^ovjSovs 

* Ibid. Toit irap* mivov dt^dyfuunw. 

' Ibid. 6pBay»^fAo»€s Korii frdira X/notiovo/. 

« Ap. i. 26, 56, 58. 
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f^DBt the Creator of the nniTerse. He insinuatea, 
unfairly no doubt ao for as the Marcionitea were con- 
cerned, that the alaDderoue tales circulated aboat 
the Chriatiaus might be true of these heretics,^ and 
speaks of them all and of Marcion in particular with 
no little bitterness, declaring of the latter that " many 
have believed him as if he alone knew the truth, and 
laugh at us, though they have no proof of what they 
say, but are carried away irrationally as lamba by a 
wolf, and become the prey of atiieistical doctrines and 
of devils." ' So also he declares that the appearance of 
heretics in the Church only makes the true disciples 
more firm in the faith, since Christ bad predicted the 
coming of such false teachers.' He shrewdly points out, 
also,* that the heretical doctrines bear tiie names of 
their founders ; the sects being called Marcionites,' or 
Yaleutiniana, or Basilideeans, or Satumilians, after the 
individuals who originated tiiem. They were thus 
stamped as novelties, unlike the original apostolic doc- 
trine. Against all these Gnostic heretics Justin speaks 
with the utmost indignation. "They blaspheme," he 
says, " the Creator and Christ" * " We have nothing 
in common with them, since we know them to be 
atheists, impious, unrighteous, and sinful, and confes- 
sors of Jesus in name only, instead of worshippeis of 
Him." ' " Many have taught godless, bUsphemoua, and 
unholy doctrines, foiging diem in Christ's name ; " ' 
that is, imputing them folsely to Christ All these 

» Ap. i. 26. » Ap. I. 68. 

• mal. as, 51, Sa. * tKaL 8&. 

• HafHHOMj, eitlker a corruption from VapnattvrtU or elae 
formed from tbe LaUn Mardut. See Otto'a note. 

• DUl. 86. > lUd. See b1m> 80. 

' Diai. S!. ir Mfiari atrm wupaxapiraoimt. May not this 
refer to the faliificuion of apoitolio writings, such u Marcion's 
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heretical sects were popularly called Christians, but 
Justin repudiates them as recent perverters of Christi- 
anity. Some of them ate meat which had been offered 
to idols ; ^ some denied the resurrection of the dead ; ' 
all blasphemed the Creator, and misrepresented Christ, 
and stood, in fact, outside of the pale of the true, apos- 
tolic Church. 

The significance of these statements of our Apologist 
is very great: It is true that these heretics against 
whom he inveighed so bitterly were Gnostics, 
of^is test? and that he spoke in a much gentler way 
SSty iSd ^* even of the extreme sect of Jewish Chris- 
©rSe***^*^^ tians.® But it is not to be inferred from this 
orthodox that he represents a fusion of Jewish Chris- 
tianity with a portion of the Gentile Chris- 
tians who reacted against Gnosticism. How firmly he 
stood on Gentile ground, and how plainly he speaks of 
even moderate Jewish Christianity as a weakness, we 
have already learned ; and his apparent gentleness in 
speaking of some who denied the divinity of Christ 
did not prevent him from branding their belief as a mere 
^' human doctrine." ^ But his description of the heretics 
clearly shows that the Church of his day esteemed their 
doctrines as novelties. As Justin says, these sects bore 
the names of their founders. The Church, however, 
bare no man's name. Such is clearly Justin's implica- 
tion. As the absence from his writings of any direct aih 
peal to the apostolic epistles is of itself a proof that in 
the Church stress was not laid on the teaching of indi- 

mutilation of Luke, and perhaps the Valentinian '* Gospel of 
Truth" (Iren. iii. 11. 9)V 

^ Dial. 36. He does not say that all the sects mentioned 
were guilty of this. Both the Marcionites and the Satumili- 
ans were vegetarians. 

« Dial. 80. « See Lect. UL * Dial. 48. 
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vidoal apostles, but' on their united proclamation of 
Christ, 80 the man-named sects stood in contrast to the 
great bodj of believers, their teaching being stamped as 
an innovation on the apostolic faith. Justin testifies, 
therefore, to the complete separation of the orthodox 
Christians fi*om the pseudo-Christian sects or schools of 
thought which had already arisen. He and the Church 
held to the apostolic teaching. Such, at least, was the 
position which they tried to occupy. His Christianity 
betrays no consciousness of having arisen from the fusion 
of, or compromise between, previously antagonistic par- 
ties ; and the differences which existed between it and 
apostolic Christianity may, as we have seen,^ be ex- 
plained in another way. It was a Christianity which 
knew Gnosticism to be a novelty, and considered Jewish 
Christianity, if not carried too far, a pardonable weak- 
ness, but which itself stood on the foundation which 
it was assured, both by tradition and by written records, 
had been laid by the Apostles of Christ 

Nor is there any reason to believe that Justin mis- 
represented the essential features of Christianity for the 
purpose of commending it to the unbelievem^ 
for whom he wrote. That he would be in- monrtrust- 
fluenced by this purpose in the selection of ^° ^* 
arguments and in modes of expression, would be almost 
inevitable ; and the fact may be perceived especially in 
the Apology. The resemblances which he adduces be- 
tween the facts of Christ's life and the tales of my- 
I thology are to be referred to this motive. His desire to 
secure belief in Christ as sent from Qod, even if His 
divinity be denied,^ betrays no doubt the same apologetic 
spirit* It is not improbable, also, that he felt that his 
doctrine of the Logos would commend itself to the better 

^LectlV. • Ap. i. 82 ; Dial 48. 

17 
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class of pagans, and would make Christianity appear 
to them, as it did to him, the perfection of philosophy. 
In his descriptions, likewise, of the Christian ceremo- 
nies, he evidently sought to represent them as being 
as simple as possible ; and the stress which he laid on 
the Christian requirement of obedience to and imitation 
of Grod may have seemed to him likely to find favor with 
at least the two purest and greatest of the Antonines. 
But while Justin was an Apologist, there is nothing to 
show that he consciously misrepresented facts. His 
character was too rugged and bold for such dishonesty. 
His sneers at the worship of the emperors and at the 
deification of Antinous are certainly not the language 
of a sycophant. His bold arraignment of the treatment 
of the Christians as unjust and irrational shows him a 
man who would speak the truth ; while the willingness 
to suffer and die rather than deny their Lord is of itself 
a sufficient proof that Justin and his fellow-Christians 
were not the men knowingly to misstate facts. More- 
over, his teaching in the Apology and in the Dialogue 
is essentially the same, though the persons addi^essed 
were very difierent We may positively conclude that 
when Justin speaks from his own knowledge, we may 
trust him absolutely. His testimony, therefore, to the 
condition of the Church is that of one who honestly rep- 
resented, so far as his purpose called for it, and so far 
as his peculiarities of thought allowed, the real Chris- 
tian Church of the post-apostolic age. He defended no 
party but the Church itself, and he did so as honestly 
and as earnestly as he could. 

I. So far as church oiganization is concerned, Justin 
gives us but little information. It did not lie within 
his purpose to describe the internal organization of 
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the Christian societies at all He throws light on the 
subject only when describing the public worship of 
the Christians, the celebration of their two onan- 
great rites, and the distribution of their cation of Oie 
alms. Moreover, his effort manifestly was ""^ ^* 
to exhibit the simplicity and harmlessness of these few 
ceremonies ; so that we could not expect from him a 
careful description of the relations sustained by the offi* 
cers of the Church to one another and to t^e whole 
body. 

What little he does say, however, is worth examina- 
tion. He describes, first, the rite of baptism.^ The can- 
didates, he says, are instructed to pray Grod 
with fasting for the remission of past sins, the ^^^* 
Church praying and fasting with them. They are then 
taken where there ia water, and are '* regenerated," ^ as 
the others had been ; ** for in the name of Gk>d the Father 
and Lord of the imi verse, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and of the Holy Spirit, they then receive the washing 
with water.^ . . . This washing is also called illumina- 
tion,^ since they who learn these things are illuminated 
in their understandings." The new member is then 
brought, writes Justin,* to where " the brethren " are 
assembled, where " we offer prayers in com- 
mon for ourselves, and for the one who has ^*"^"* 
been illuminated, and for all others in every place, that 
we may be counted worthy, now that we have learned 
the truth, by our works to be found good citizens and 
keepers of the commandments. . . . After the 
prayers, we salute one another with a kiss. 

* Ap. L 61. 

' (fiyoyrivwyrai. On the doctrine of baptism, see below. 

* n& ffV Ti^ udari rtfrf Xovrp^p wotovifrm, 

^ ^mrwyiAs. * Ap. L 65. 
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Then there is brought to the president of the brethren ^ 
The Ea. ^read and a cup of water and wine, and he 
chanst. having received them renders praise and 
glory to the Father of all, through the name of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit, and offers at length thanks- 
giving^ for being counted worthy of these things from 
Him." When he has concluded the prayers and thanks- 
giving, all the people present give assent by saying 
Amen. Then they whom we call deacons give to those 
present to partake of the bread and wine and water, 
and carry it away to the absent. Afterwards, Justin 
adds,^ " we continually remind one another of 

"^' these things. The wealthy among us help 
the needy, and we are always together. . . . And on the 
Public wor- day which is called the day of the Sun, there 
first (iav of ^ *^ assembly of all who live in cities or 
the week. country to One place, and the memoirs of the 
Apostles and the writings of the prophets are read as 
long as time permits. Then, when the reader has ceased, 
the president gives verbal* instruction and invitation*^ 
to the imitation of these good things. Then we all rise 
together and pray." The Eucharist is celebrated, and 
afterward "they who are well to do and are willing 
give, each according to his own free choice, what he 
wills ; and what is collected is deposited with the presi- 
dent for the relief of the needy." 

Now, so far as the organization of the Christian so- 
cieties is concerned, these passages contain only the 
following items of importance : — 

^ Or, to the presiding brother. ir/xNF^pcrot rf vpottrr&n r&9 

^ €vxopiaTlay . . . M ttoXv inurrnu. 

• Ap. i. 67. * dta \6yov, 

* fT/rnkXiyo-cr. Some editions read, wapdKkfiaw, exhortation. 



We iafer from tbem that there was but one society or 

" church " in each commuDity. Such seems to be the 

fair inference from the expression "there is „ 

11 i> II .1 . .,. 1 Onechureli 

an assembly of all those u cities and country io eich 
to one place." There was but one congrega- ^" 
tion in each locality. If this be thought incredible in 
for example so large a place as Borne, where the Chris- 
tians must have been too numerous to meet all together, 
the reply may be made that Justin none the less i:«- 
garded the local church as a unit, and that if several 
meeting-places be assumed, they must have been consid- 
ered as but parts of one assembly. 

We infer, farther, from his language that the local 
society had a permanent president This follows not so 
much from the expression, "the president of xpenniMnt 
the brethren," for that might be translated p»««iBnL 
"the brother who is presiding," but from the statement 
that the alms of the society were deposited with the 
president, who was therefore the permanent agent of 
the society for the distribution of its charity. He also 
presided at the public assembly, preached 
and administered the Eucharist The dea- 
cons were bis assistants, and he appears to have come 
to control the duties which the deacons were originally 
ordained to discharge.' 

But why did Justin designate the chief ofGcer as 
" the president " ? Was it simply from the wish to 
avoid technical terms T Yet he mentions whjtbe 
the "deacons," and in bis account of bap- pj^'^a'^,!)** 
tism ' he uses the technical term " regenera- ""' p**^ 
tion " with marked emphasis. Moreover, " bishop " 
and "presbyter" would not have been unfamiliar t«mts 

1 Act! tL • Ap. i. 61. 
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to the pagans.^ The same term used by Justin, or 
one similar to it, is also found in Hennas,^ though there 
applied, expressly in one instemce, and probably in 
others, to " the presbyters.'* It was the natural phrase 
for our Apologist to use, if for any reason he preferred 
not to give the title of the officer in question. May 
we not conjecture that his avoidance of both '' bishop " 
and *' presbyter ** was due to the fact that their use 
varied in different churches, and even in the same 
church ? It is a significant fact that the term ''bishop'* 
is not applied in extant writings to the chief officer of 
the Boman Church until a period later than Justin. 
Forty years earlier it had come to be used in the 
churches of Asia, as the genuine epistles of Ignatius 
show,* for the particular title of the presiding presby- 
ter. About Justin's period Hegesippus applies the term 
to Symeon of Jerusalem,^ as Polycrates also does^ to 
Polycarp, Thraseas, and other pastors of Asia Minor. 
But not only does Clement of Bome, at the close of 
the first century, use " bishop " and " presbyter " con- 
vertibly, and with the implication that there was a 
plurality of such officers at the head of the local 
church;^ but Ignatius himself is significantly silent 
in his epistle to the Bomans, as to any presiding 
officer in that place, as is also Polycarp in his letter 
to the Philippians. The testimony of Hermas concern- 

^ See Hatch's Organization of the Early Christian Churches, 
Lect II. 

^ Vis. ii. 4. (TV d' amiyv&Qfis 9is raunyv r^y v6Xtp /Acnk rmv 
irp€a'PvTtpt»¥ Twv irpotarafitPtov rijf tKicktfa'icis- Vis. ii. 2 ; iii. 9. 
Tois irpoffyovfuvois rijf cJCKXijcriar. 

* See not only Ad Polyc. 1, but Ad Eph. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 ; Ad Mag. 
2, 3, 6, 7 ; Ad Tral. 1, 2, 3, etc. 

* Eus. H. E. iv. 22. » Ibid., v. 24. 
« See Ad Cor. 21, 42, 44, etc. 
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ing the organization of the Boman Chnrch is obscure.^ 
His language seems to associate the episcopate with the 
executive work of the church, and the presbjrterate with 
the work of teaching and ruling;^ but no such separa- 
tion of titles as to prove distinct offices can be dis- 
cerned in his pages. Hegesippus also states ^ that on 
his arrival at Rome he " drew up a list of the succes- 
sion down to Anicetus, whose deacon was Eleutherus/' — 

• 

1 See Lightfoot's Commentary on Philippians; Essay on the 
Christian Ministry. 

* See Vis. iL 2 : *< Tell those who rule (roig irpoijyovtUvois) the 
Church to direct their ways in righteousness." Vis. ii. 4 : '* You 
will write therefore two books [or copies, fiifikMpiali and send 
one to Clement and one to Grapte. Clement will then send (his) 
to the foreign cities, for to him has this duty been intrusted (Jk^Lp^ 
yitp hrvrrrpcatrat) ; and Grapte will admonish the widows and or- 
phans ; and thou shalt read it to this city along with the presbyters 
who preside oyer the church (j&v vp€<rfivT€p<o9 tAv vpoUrrcLiUv^v rrfs 
imOitfirias).** Observe here not only presbyters as controlling the 
worship of the church, but Clement singled out as the church 
organ of communication with other churches. There is nothing to 
show whether Clement was but one of the presbyters, or whether 
he was regarded as having a distinct office ; but the impression is 
made by the language that he was the church's executive and 
probably its presiding presbyter. Vis. iii. 5, " apostles, bishops, 
teachers, and deacons '' named as the officers of the church. Prob- 
ably " teachers " represents " presbyters," and ** bishops," the chief 
presbyters, as executive officers; but, as Lightfoot admits, the 
terms may designate ^ the one presbyteral office in its twofold as- 
pect." Vis. iii. 9 : " I say to you who preside (irpoi^yovficVoip) over 
the church and hold the first seats (rots vpwroKaBtbpirais)" etc. 
Sim. ix. 25 : " Apostles and teachers who preached to the whole 
world," etc. If this refer to others besides the founders of Chris- 
tianity, it describes only the teaching work of church officers 
without discriminating their offices. Sim. ix. 27 : ** Bishops given 
to hospitality . . • never failed to protect the widows . . . and 
maintained a holy conversation." Here the administrative and 
executive work of the ''bishop " appears; but whether the word is 
applied to ordinary presbyters, or only to the chief, is uncertain. 

• Eus. H. £. iv. 22. 
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thus, while evidently testifying to the existence of a 
single chief ruler in the Boman Church at and before 
his time, not giving his title At a little later date 
indeed than Justin, Dionysius of Corinth wrote to the 
Boman Church, and spoke of ''your blessed bishop 
Soter;"^ but IrensBus, who was familiar with the 
usages of both Asia and Bome, calls Polycarp in one 
place * a " bishop/' and in another * a ** presbyter/* and 
in his letter to Victor 'of Bome,^ speaks of "the pres^ 
byters preceding Soter in the government of the church 
which thou dost now rule/' Furthermore, none of the 
extant epitaphs of the Boman bishops give the title 
" Episcopus *' during the second century, nor even later.* 
It would thus seem that the title applied to the pre- 
siding officer of the Christian societies still varied in 
Justin's time in different localities, and perhaps in the 
same localities as welL Such a state of things would 
at least harmonize with Justin's failure to mention the 
official title of the president We may suppose that, 
not wishing to enter into more particulars than were 
necessary, nor to explain the different usages and per- 
haps the different opinions which existed in the 
churches, he used a term which would apply to all 
the modifications of government which might be found 
in all the Christian societies of the Empire. 

But however this may have been, the president was 
but one of " the brethren," merely the leader of their 
No sacerdo- devotions and the agent of their charity. No 
**^**™' sacerdotal ideas were as yet attached to him.* 

1 E118. H. E. It. 23. * Adv. Her. iii. 3, 4. 

* Ens. H. E. V. 20. * Eus. H. E. v. 24. 

* De Rossi, Bulletina di Archeologia Christiana, Ann. IT. 1864, 
p. 50, quoted by Hatch, " Organization," etc., p. 88. 

* See also Dial. 116, where Justin teaches the priesthood of all 
belieyers. 
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Justin makes no mention, however, — if we supx>ose the 
president to have been the " bishop," — of any officers 
corresponding to the " presbyters." No doubt this may 
be in part attributed to the fact that he was describing 
the public worship of the church, and not its discipline, 
nor in detail its methods of instructing its members; 
yet the omission confirms the impression already made 
that in his time the chief officer had gone far towards 
monopolizing not only the original functions of the 
deacons, but also those of the presbyters. 

Slight as this evidence is, it accords with what we 
elsewhere learn of the progress of local church organi- 
zation during the second century. From the jngtin'B de- 
beginning there was but one society estab- *^j{5?dg°^itjj 
lished in each locality. This was originally the known 
governed by a body of equal presbyters or churohor- 
tohopa^ Their office, howeverf was^tt first ff?K 
chiefly disciplinary and executive, for the su- °°** centoiy. 
pematural gifts of the apostolic Christians regulated to a 
large degree the conduct of the service. But toward the 
dose of the apostolic age itself, the teaching function, 
which had always pertained in idea to the presbyter, was 
caUed into greater prominence,^ though an itinerant 
ministry of prophets and other supematurally gifted 
teachers continued to exist with it.^ But early in the 

^ I cannot accept Hatch's theory of the origin of the episco- 
pate. See his '* Organization," etc., Lect. II. The use of the 
term in the apostolic churches as synonymous with << presbyter " is 
clearly proved by Acts zz. 17, 28, as well as Tit. i. 5>7; and the 
term itself could as easily have been obtained by the Jewish 
Christian churches from the LXX. as by the Gentile Christians 
from the clubs. See Dr. Sanday's article in the Expositor, Feb., 
1887, '< Origin of the Christian Ministry, IL, Criticism of Recent 
Theories." 

* See the Pastoral Epistles and Heb. xiii. 7, 8 ; 1 Pet. t. 1-3. 

* See << The Teaching of the Apostles," 11, 12, 13. 
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second centaiy we find in the Asian chnrcheSy at the 
head of the local or congregational presbytery, a per- 
manent president or pastor, called the bishop, who was 
the centre of both the administrative and lituigical and 
disciplinary service of the society. With him appear 
the presbyters as counsellors, but they are already sink- 
ing into a subordinate rank. The bishop is the per- 
manent pastor of the flock ; and in this centralization, 
which is thus shown to have taken place, the Church 
found her safeguard against the disoi^nizing influ- 
ence of heresy. As the second century passed on, the 
importance and power of the local bishop naturally 
increased. The services of the assembly and the man- 
agement of the society's affairs fell more and more into 
hia hands. The deacons became his assistants in the 
administration of the finances and of the benevolent 
work of the Church. The latter especially, as Justin 
intimates, occupied a large part of his attention, and 
must have aided to augment the power of his oflice. 
The presbyters, while remaining the bishop's council 
and assisting him in teaching and discipline, fell into 
the background, or became pastors of the subordinate 
chapels, as we would call them, which with the growth 
of the society became necessary. Such was in outline 
the movement in local church government which the 
second century witnessed. By the end of the century 
the elevation of the episcopate over the presbyterate 
had been so firmly established in nearly aU the churches 
of the Empire,^ that it was commonly supposed to have 
been the arrangement from the beginning. The sL'ght 
glimpse which Justin gives of the services of the Chris- 

^ In Alexandria the process seems to have been slower than 
elsewhere. See Lightfoot's Commentary on Philippians; Essay 
on the Christian Ministry, p. 225. 
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tian assemblies reveola, so &r as it goes, the eame 
picture.^ 

Bat vas there any external bond uniting these local 
societies together ? We replj that Justin gives no hint 
of such a thing. His expressions concerning nniiv ot um 
the unity of Christendom are the following. ±!^" 
Expounding the Forty-fifth Psalm, he writes.' »piritiMi. 
that those who believe in Christ are one soul and one 
synagc^e and one church, even as the Word speaks, — 
"Hearken, daughter, &ni behold and incline thine 
ear." * Again,* Christ " hath made us a house of prayer 

1 It should be noted that I bare nted the term " presbftery " 
for the governing bod^ of a local church or single society. So it 
b used In the New TeBtamenL It was, since there was but one 
society in each locality, in one aspect equivalent to the modern 
" session," in another equiralent to the modern " presbytery," ai 
the terms are used in the American Presbyterian Church. Kor 
moat the " bishop " of the early part of the Becond century be 
identified with Uie diocesan bishop of later times. He was the 
pBstfH' of a single society. Had the " bishop " of the Ignatian 
epistles been associated with other bishops of the same province 
or of several adjacent localities in the government of the churches 
under them, or had he and his presbyters divided on terms of 
equality the members of their church, as it grew, into several so- 
cieties, each organized after the original pattern, and governed 
by the joint council, the result would have been what is now uo- 
derstood as government by presbytery. But in fact the impor- 
tance of the chief pastor increased. The presbyters were given 
subordinate poiitions under him. The local church remained an 
organic unit, and the way was paved for the later diocesan epis- 
copate. Both prosbyteriaoism and episcopacy Uierefore concur in 
the first change which passed over the apostolic churches ; namely, 
the rise of the local bishop. From that point they diverge : the 
former preserving the idea of local self-government after the orig- 
inal model, and securing the unity of all hy a series of ascending 
courts; the latter continuing the development of the central 
personal power. 

* DiaL 68. • a. Eph. v. 2S-2T. 

* DiaL 66. 
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and worship."^ Chxistiaiis are ''the vine planted by 
God and Christ the Savioar,"^ and are "the robe of 
Christ/' because in them the Seed of Grod, the Logos, 
dwells.^ They have believed ''as one man'' in God, and 
"being inflamed by the word of His calling, are the true 
high-priestly race." * They are the true IsraeL^ Still 
more particularly, he states^ that the prophet ^ pre- 
dicted that the wicked shall become subject to Christ, 
"and that all shall become as one child. Such a thing," 
he adds, " as you may witness in the body ; although 
the members are enumerated as many, all together are 
called one, and are a body.^ For indeed a common- 
wealth^ and an assembly,^^ though many individuals 
numerically, yet, because they are one in fact,^ are 
called and addressed by the one appellation." The 
unity of Christendom was therefore to Justin a most 
real, but at the same time a purely spiritual fact 
There is nothing, either in the charges made against 
the Christians or in the Apologist's defence, which 
indicates that a formal organization of the separate 
Christian societies into one external framework had 
arisea Their unity was one of life and faith ; and it 
is evident that Paul's figures of a temple and a body 
were still controlling Justin's language. This spiritual 
bond certainly united the churches closely together. 
We early learn of letters of inquiry or counsel sent 
from church to church,^ or written by distinguished 

1 Cf. £ph. 11. 21, 22 ; 1 Tim. m. 15 ; 1 Pet 11. 5. 

« Dial. 110. 

« Ap. L 82. Cf. Dial. 64, 87. * Dial. 116. 

s Cf. Dial. 119, 125, ISO, 185. « Dial. 42. 

^ Isa. liii. 2, according to the LXX. 

8 Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 12, etc. » d^/ioj. 

^^ iiuckritrla. 

^^ &s h 6vT€t irpayiM ; as being one object 
u Cf. Clem. Kom. ad Cor. 
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pastors to other churches than their own.^ With the 
growth of heresy and the planting of new churches, 
the original societies, because the depositaries of apos- 
tolic traditions, rose in influenca Important churches 
and bishops attained commanding positions in the en- 
tire brotherhood. But all the evidence goes to show 
that the local churches were in the second century in* 
dependent. Christian unity lay in the consciousness of 
a common faith and life and hope. It divided the 
orthodox from the heretics. It made believers seem 
to themselves, though scattered over the Empire, one 
body, one race, one church. No church or bishop held 
any official primacy ; yet the sense of spiritual oneness 
among the brethen and attachment to an established 
apostolic faith was so strong that it was not difficult in 
time to embody the Church's unity in an external form.^ 
Not yet, however, had that form been created. The 
Catholic Church of the x>ost-apostolic age was simply 
the total number of those who professed the apostolic 
faith. In Justin we find the same spiritual conception 
of the Church that we find in PauL He betrays no 
conception of the Church as a whole more advanced 
than that of his predecessors. While we know that 
the forces were already beginning to work which pro- 
duced a world-wide external oiganization with which 
the Church was identified, Justin stands on the older 
ground, and thus testifies to the falsity of the eccle- 
siastical claims of modem Home, as we have found 

^ Compare the Epistles of Ignatius, Polycarp, Dionysius of 
Corinth. 

* The first external expression of the Chnrch's unity was in 
the form of councils, consisting of the representatives of the 
churches of a certain district. They appear to have been held 
irregularly, and had no binding authority. See Hatch's Organiza- 
tion of the Early Christian Churches, Lect. YIL 



him to do to the claims of Bome modem critics that in 
hia age Catholic Chriatianitf first b^an. 

IL What, then, was the faith by vhich these early 
Cbristiaos were united, and which they claimed to have 

received from the Apostles ? To this quea- 
faith of tha tioD we are naturaUy led aa the coDclusion 

of all our uquines. 

In seeking a reply to this question from Justin, we 

have only to abstract from his statements of doctrine 

„ . that philosophical element which we have 

tiined from fouud be introduced into his Christianity. 

By hia philosophy he endeavored to under- 
stand and explain Christianity ; and the effects of this 
upon his theology were so great as to modify nearly 
every statement by him of the Christian belief. And 
yet, as was remarked in a previous lecture,' the two 
elements, the philosophical and the Christian, are 
equally evident iu his expressions. He believed much 
which his philosophy could not appropriate or could 
only rationalize away. His philosophy was clearly 
superimposed upon his Christianity. Not only techni- 
cal terms, taken from the language of the Church, but 
also beliefs which his philosophy never would have 
created, and which therefore must have come from his 
adopted religion, are found on his pages. Finally, his 
close connection with the body of orthodox believers, 
his confessed reliance on apostolic teaching, and hie hor- 
ror of heresy make it certain that while his views were 
modified by phOosophical influences, he is, if allowance 
for these modifications be made, a competent witness to 
the faith of the early Church. 

(!) Ths (1) The first point to be noticed in the 

Cbriit. faith of the Church as witnessed by Justin, 

» Led. IV. 
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is that the divine-human peison of Christ was its central 
article. 

On the one hand, the reality of Christ's humsmity, 
and the facts of His birth, life, death, resurrection^ and 
ascension formed the historical foundation on Humaaiiyor 
which the Church's faith rested. His birth Cbrfst. 
from the Virgin is defended by Justin as the common 
belief.^ His gradual and natural growth into manhood 
is mentioned.^ Stress is laid on the reality of His 
humanity^ in general, as well as of His sufferings 
in particular.^ He was held to be sinless,^ holy,® and 
righteous.^ He rose from the dead, and ascended to 
heaven, where He waits in glory the day of His final 
triumph.® These facts, accepted on apostolic testimony 
in just that version which is recorded in our Grospels, 
were not only received as historical, but were the foun- 
dation, unquestioned by any save by those who by ques- 
tioning them were stamped as heretical, upon which the 
very existence of Christianity was held to repose. 

But, on the other hand, the divinity of Christ is even 
more emphatically mentioned by Justin as a funda- 
mental belief of the Christians. He was Divinity of 
worshipped and adored.* "We reasonably Christ, 
worship Him, having learned that He is the Son of the 
true Grod, holding Him in the second place;" and on this 
very account was Christianity esteemed madness by its 
enemies.^^ " Son of God '* was, in fact, the term com- 
monly applied to Christ by the Christians ; " and while 

^ Ap. i. 38 ; Dial. 43, 54, 99, etc. 

« DiaL 8S. » Dial. 84, 98. 

« Dial. 98, 99, 108. * Dial. 28, 110. 

• Dial. 98, 119. ^ Dial. 119. 
> Ap. i. 45, 51, 52; Dial. 32, 34, 36, 85, etc. 

• Ap. i. 6. w Ap. L 18. 
u See Ap. i. 22. 
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the term itself* might be understood in a sense in which 
it could be applied to other men, it was not so under- 
stood by the Church when applied to Christ. It re- 
ferred to His relation to the Father before the creation 
of the world ; ^ and in this particular was the Church, 
according to Justin, separated from the extreme sect 
of Jewish Christians.^ Christ's birth, therefore, was a 
divine incarnation.^ This was not merely Justin's own 
doctrine. Of that we have already spoken. This was, 
according to his testimony, the faith of the Church. 
His explanation of the way in which Christ was divine 
is one thing. His testimony to the Church's non-phUo- 
sophical belief in Christ's divinity is another thing, and 
quite distinguishable from the former. The latter was 
unquestioned except by heretics. Ebionism, or at least 
the belief of those who considered Christ a mere man, 
is distinctly declared^ by Justin not to be the opinion 
of the Church, but a " human doctrine," or the teaching 
of man, in opposition to the teaching of the prophets 
and of Christ Himself. Moderate Jewish Christianity 
stood, as would appear from Justin's language, in full 
accord with the rest of the Church in this belief.* 
Marcion, on the contrary, is declared to be impious for 
denying that Christ is the Son of the Creator,^ as well 
as for denying that the Creator is the Supreme God. 
Thus Christ was to the Christians the God-Man ; Sou 
of Grod from before the foundation of the world ; the 
divine Logos who became man for the salvation of 
men.7 Justin's doctrine of the Logos presupposes, as 

1 Ap. i. 28. « Dial. 48. 

* See Ap. L 5, 23, 68, etc. « Dial. 48. 

• Dial. 47, 48. • Ap. i. 68. 

^ In Ap. ii. 10, Jafltin says, dca t6 Xoyciedv t6 Skov t6p <l>ca4vra 
di ^ixas xpurrbv ycyonvKU, nai trnfAa kcu X($yoir Ka\ '^fruxfi^' ^^^ ^ 



* ^ 



we have previously observed, the doctrine of John as 
the accepted faith of the Church. He does not write 
aa one establishing a nev belief, but an one defending 
and ezplaioing an admitted belief. Dean Mansel baa 
well remarked that the earliest heiesies found it easier 
to deny the humanity than the divinity of Christ, and 
thus testify to the universal belief of the Christians in 
the latter.^ In like manner, in Justin's time was the 
divinity of Christ a fundamental article of Christianity, 
As such it was defended and explained. We repeat 
that the attempt, apparent in Justin, to reason out the 

perhafiB, the most difficult passage to interpret in Justin's books. 
I believe, however, that he wished to oppose the views of those 
who, like Marcion, divided Christ. The whole Logos appeared 
in Christ; and the whole Christ, pbjsical and rational, was the 
appearing of the Logos. The body of Christ was prodaccd in 
the womb of the Tirghi by the Logos (Ap. 1. S3) ; the Logos Him- 
self dwelt in this body. And then Justin adds, to make the enu- 
meration coniplet«, that the ^XV" (human soul ; see DiaL 105) of 
Christ contaiaed also (he manifestation of the Logos. Certainly 
Justin recognized in Christ three parts, — trady and logos and 
soal. But the order of the words shows that Jnstio did not mean 
by these terms to eDnmemte the parts of Christ's homanity, tor 
then he would surely have said, body and sonl and logos (or rea- 
son). By logos he therefore meant Christ's divinity, and, l>esides 
it. Attributed to Him a real body and a human soul. There is 
nothing to show how he defined the relation of the Logos to the 
soul in Christ, just as he does not define the relation of the Logo* 
to the human reason generally (see Lect. IV.). Though his lan- 
guage here looks Apollinarian, the probability is that be did not 
anticipate that heresy. So Otto (»u6 loco), Weizsacker (Jabrb. 
fiir deutsche Theol., 1 867, p. 96, note), and Von Engelbardt (Das 
Cbristentbum Justins, p. 121, where the various views of the pa»- 
sage are given). See also Domer's History of the Doctrine of 
the Person of Christ (Eng. trans.), div. i. vol. L p. S77. Dial. 105, 
in which Justin shows that by ^^4 he understood the immortal 
spirit and not the mere animal life of man, seems to have be«D 
overlooked by those who make him a tricbotomlst. 
* Gnostic Heresies, Lect, VlU. 
IS 
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relation of the Son to the Father was one thing ; the 
belief in Christ's pre-existent, divine Sonship with the 
worship of Him as Grod manifest in the flesh was an- 
other thing. The belief occasioned the philosophical 
efforts to explain the mystery; philosophy did not 
create the belief. This is the manifest order as the 
matter lies in the testimony of Justin. 

(2) Necessarily connected with belief in Christ's 
(9) The divinity was the Church's substantial faith 
Trinity. ^ ^he Trinity. 

Justin's testimony to this is the more significant from 
the fact that his philosophy tended to modify the doc- 
trine which we believe was taught by the Apostles, 
and would certainly at least never have led him to it 
When describing his theology we spoke of the way in 
which, under the influence of philosophy, he empha- 
sized the divine transcendence. At the same time, in- 
deed, we found that his doctrine of Grod contained many 
elements of another type, so that two coitceptions of 
Deity seemed to be contending in his mind, — the one 
derived from his philosophy; the other from a living 
sense of God's moral character and affectionate interest in 
men, and due doubtless to his Christianity. Still Justin 
thought of God as above and beyond the world, and of 
the Logos as a divine being produced by the Father^s 
will out of Himself, and through whom alone God's re- 
lation to the world is mediated. So, as to the relation 
of the Son to the Father, we found Justin describing 
the Logos as not personally eternal, and yet as neither 
a creation of nor an emanation from God. While nu- 
merically distinct from the Father, He is yet represented 
as one with Him in such a way as to imply that the 
distinction between them referred to their personalities, 
but not to their nature. At the same time He is sub- 
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ordinate to the Father, not only in office but in being, 
since He was produced as a distinct subsistence by the 
Father's will. But to the Logos pertains, according to 
Justin's thought, the whole work of mediation between 
God and the world. His affinity with human reason 
is very close, and His activity in human history has 
been constant So much stress was thus laid on the 
idea of the Logos that little place was left for the work 
of the Spirit. Though continually using the phrase 
" prophetic spirit," Justin represents the Logos as the 
real author of prophecy.^ Quoting the words spoken 
to the Virgin by the angel, " Behold, thou shalt con- 
ceive of the Holy Spirit," Justin says that it is wrong 
to understand here the " Spirit " as anything else than 
the Logos, who Himself caused the Virgin to conceive 
and became incarnate in her.^ Significant variations 
of phrase from that of the New Testament indicate the 
same habit of thought Instead of Saint John's " wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth," Justin has, " We worship, 
honoring in reason and truth." • Believers are those ** in 
whom dwells the Seed from God, the Logos," * rather 
than those in whom God or Christ dwells by the Spirit 
The doctrine of " the Seminal Logos, of whom all men 
partake," * while not inconsistent necessarily with the 
doctrine of the Spirit, manifestly takes its place in 
Justin's mind. These examples will suffice to show 
that the Apologist's own thought strongly terided away 
from the doctrine of a Trinity. It tended to a sort of 
dytheism, although it held to the consubstantiality of 
the Logos and the Father of alL 

What means, then, the fact that in spite of aU this 

» See Ap. i 36 ; ii. 10. « Ap. L 88. 

• Ap. i. 6. \&Y^ Kol 0X7^(9. ^ Ap. L 32. 

• See Lect. IV. 
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Justin testifies to the worsliip of three divine persons 
by the Christians ? Such worship was involved in the 
already established formula of baptism, " in the name of 
God the Father and Lord of all, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit ; " ^ or, as Justin adds in 
the same connection, " in the name of God the Father 
and Lord of all," and " of Jesus Christ who was cruci- 
fied under Pontius Pilate," and " of the Holy Spirit, 
which predicted through the prophets all things con- 
cerning Jesus." So he elsewhere explicitly declares 
" we worship the Son, holding him in the second place 
and the prophetic Spirit in the third order." ^ That he 

1 Ap. i. 61. 

' Ap. i. 13. vl6v . . . iv htvrifiq, x^P9 ^X""'^^ vvtvftd rr frpotfnf' 
TUthv h rpiTij Td$€if . . . rifM»/iry. See Ap. i. 6, 65, 66. In Ap. i. 
6, he mentions the objects of Christian worship as follows : *' U'he 
most true God and Father of righteousness and temperance and 
other virtues (who is) free from wickedness, and the Son who 
came from Him and taught us these things, and the host of other 
good angels who follow and are like Him and the prophetic 
Spirit." This mention of angels is to be explained by Justin's 
desire to set over against the bad angels and demons whom 
pagans worshipped the whole number of good celestial beings 
as objects of Christian veneration, thus showing that universally 
the Christians adore what is good. His object was to prove that 
Christians are not atheists. So far from this, he says, they have 
as objects of reverence a great number of heavenly beings, but all 
of them good. Certainly Justin's language was misleading ; for 
that he did not really mean that Christians in the strict sense wor- 
shipped angels is proved by the fact that in Ap. i. IS, 61, 65, 66, 
be names only the Father, Son, and Spirit as objects of worship. 
His language in Ap. i. 6 shows, however, that the subordination of 
the Son and Spirit to the Father was so strongly impressed on his 
thought that it was not difficult for him thus to include angels as, 
in a general way, objects of veneration. He did not have a Jew*s 
jealousy of whatever might seem to infringe on monotheism, but 
was more concerned for the worship of the good than of the One. 
This was another result of the course by which Justin approached 
Christianity; and the isolated expression before us betrays his 
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ascribed divinity to the Logos, even to the extent of 
making Him of the same substance with the Father, 
we have already stated; but his testimony -. ^ , . 
concerning the Spirit is more remarkable. 
For though his own theology had really no place for 
the Spirit, yet Justin speaks of the Spirit as not only 
an object of worship, but as the power of Christian life. 
Not only is the Spirit repeatedly represented as having 
spoken through the prophets,^ but certain prophecies 
are distinguished from those uttered in the name of 
the Father and from those uttered in the name of 
Christ as being specially prophetic of future things, 
with the evident implication that they were spoken in 
the name of the Spirit^ The province of the Spirit lay, 
according to Justin, in the domain of Christian life. 
The prophecies just referred to as having been spoken 
in the name of the Spirit were those which predicted 
the progress and victory of the Christian reUgion. The 

own peculiar cast of mind, bnt not the belief of the Church. 
See Yon Engelhardt's Das Christenthum Justins, p. 146, and his 
qnotation from Nitsch, that " to the Grentile Christians, as long as 
tiiey did not scientifically reflect, there was not the same need of 
a strict monotheism as to the Jewish Christians," which was be- 
cause, Von Engelhardt adds, *' in rising from polytheism to the 
truth of divine unity, the conception of God became abstract and 
easily consistent with the thought of subordinate beings who mani- 
fested the powers of Deity." The view that Justin classed angels 
with the Spirit and regarded the Spirit as an angel is an un- 
natural construction of his language, and opposed to his general 
representation of the Spirit. So the rendering, ** The Son who 
taught us and the host of other good angels these things," is a 
mere effort to escape difficulties. Dr. £. A. Abbott (Modern Re- 
view, July, 1S82, p. 668) regards this passage *' as a remnant of 
the undeyeloped Fhilonian doctrine, whereby the Logos is but the 
elder and foremost of a number of Logoi, Angels, or Powers." 

1 Ap. i. 31, 82, 85, 40, etc.; Dial 7, 25, 32, 34, etc 

s Ap. L 89. 



aged believer who led Joatin to Christ is tepresented 
as maiDtaining that the mind of matt cannot see God 
unless instructed by the Holy Spuit^ Justin declares 
to Trypho that Christiana have oot believed fables, but 
words filled with the Spirit of God.' " What need 
have I," he cries, " of that other baptism, who have been 
baptized with the Holy Ghost ? " * The special " gifts " 
which Christian men and women possessed are said to 
have been received from the Spirit of God.* It would 
appear from these expressions that he conceived of the 
Spirit as the agent employed by the Father and the Logos 
in operating upon men's minds. Thus alone can we 
understand him, when he writes of the Spirit as speak- 
ing through the prophets, and yet of the divine Logos 
as the author of prophecy. So likewise he declares 
that Joshua received strength from the Spirit of Jesus ; ' 
and in one particularly notable passage" he uses this 
languf^e : " Though the devil is ever at hand to resist 
us, and anxious to seduce all to himself, yet the Angel of 
God, that is the Power of God sent to us through Jesus 
Christ, rebukes him, and he departs from us." This latter 
passage manifestly refers to the Holy Spirit' It is true, 
indeed, that Justin's idea of the Spirit was vague. In no 

' Dial. 4. « Mai. 8. 

* DiaL 29. 

* DiaL SS. j^plafuxTa AiA roC mvufuirat rov Aoi J\omn. 

* Dial. 113. * Dia].'lie. 

^ See Neander'a Church HiUoi7,EDg. trans., t. 609; alro Otto's 
note in his editioD of Justin. The fact that Justin also called the 
Logos an angel shows that his use of the word here does not 
necessarily imply tliat ha considered the Spirit a creature. The 
phrase, " The Power of God," etc., may be anderstood person- 
ally or not The Spirit waa, at any rale, to Jastiu a distinct being 
sent to men from God through Christ, whom Justin represents as 
a person (angel), though in his own thought he may have regarded 
him as impersonal. 
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case does he clearly declare the personality of the Spirit, 
though he often seems on the verge of doing so. Nev- 
ertheless the Spirit was to him a distinct object of wor- 
ship, and the immediate power of a Christian's life ; and 
this although his own theology felt no need of the Spirit 
in order to explain the philosophy of Christianity. 

Thus Justin in spite of himself testifies to the three- 
fold object of Christian worship. He even finds ^ in 
Plato an adumbration of the first, second, and third 
powers in the universe, though in doing so he misun- 
derstands and misrepresents that philosopher. Justin's 
own conception is vague, or, when not vague, unscriptural 
in certain important points. He unduly subordinates 
the Son to the Father, and the Spirit to both. He hovers 
between the ideas of the Spirit as divine Influence and 
as a divine Person. But he declares these three to be 
the divine objects of Christian worship. He describes 
tihe functions of each in the economy of salvation in 
nearly ^ the same way in which they are described in 
the New Testament. He thus most eflectively testifies 
to the traditional faith of the Church in the Father, Son, 
and Spirit as the threefold object of Christian worship, 
and the threefold source of Christian lif& 

(3) Furthermore, according to Justin, the Church 
believed in a redemption wrought out by (s) Redemp- 
the Son of Ood through His incarnation, ^^ 
death, and resurrection. 

Here, again, we must allow for the influence of Jus- 
tin's philosophy upon his statements. The main facts 

» Ap. L 60. 

^ The most marked exception is his failare to bring out the 
Spirit's work in regeneration (Ap. L 61) ; but this was due to 
the stress which he laid on human freedom and actiTity in moral 
afiEairs. 



of his testimony concerning the work of Christ were 
exhibited when we discussed his theology.^ To him 
Christianity was supremely the full revelation of truth, 
because Christ was the incarnation of the divine Logos. 
In accordance with hia exaltation of reason, he atttib- 
Qted t^e evil of life to the subjection of man's rational 
powers to the demons of ignorance and sin, and believed 
that if men be shown the truth, they have the power 
to recognize it and the ability to choose and obey it 
Hence his favorite representation of Christ is as the 
Teacher. Christianity is the new law, and man's great 
doty is obedience to Christ's commands. 

What mean then, we again ask, the expressions which 
are scattered through his writings and which repre- 
sent Christ as saving men by Hia death and resur- 
rection ? He is said to have brought us healing by 
becoming partaker of our sufferings.' By His blood 
He cleanses believers.' He endured all for our sakes 
and on account of our sins.* By dying and rising He 
conquered death." "He became the beginning of an- 
other race, who have been bom again by Him through 
water and faith and toood, which contains the mystery 
of the Cross." ^ In baptism believers receive remission 
of sins T by the blood of Christ* " His Father caused 
Him to suffer in behalf of the human race." " The Jews 
did not know, when they inflicted the suffering upon 
Him, that He was "the eternal Priest and King and 
Christ." "^ The flfty-third chapter of Isaiah is not only 

> Lect IV. ■ Ap. ii. 13 ; DUL 86, 1S7. 

* Ap.1. 32; Dial. 13, 40, 64. 

* Ap. i. 66, 70, 103; Dial. 68. 

* Ap. i. 63. * Dial. 136. 
^ Dial. 64. ■ Did. 111. 

* DiaU 96. " Dial 86. 
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in whole or in part repeatedly applied to Christ, but is 
quoted with such unusual accuracy as to seem to show 
that it was a specially familiar passage to the Christians, 
and that every clause of it was literally applied to Him. 
Christ is the Passover, whose blood will deliver from 
death those who have believed.^ Christ served for men 
even unto the cross, and acquired' them through its 
blood and mystery.^ With great emphasis also does 
Justin represent Christ's death and resurrection as a 
triumph over the demons.^ Of this victory the Cross 
was the sign.^ Death has come to the Serpent through 
Him who has been crucified, by coming to whom men 
also may be saved.^ The demons are now subject to 
His name and to the dispensation of His sufiering.^ 
They are frequently exorcised in His name, so that His 
power over them is proved.® Christ is now sitting at 
the right hand of the Father, waiting till He make His 
enemies His footstool^ 

It would seem impossible to mistake the significance 
of these expressions. Justin could only have received 
them from the faith of the Church. He had no thought 
of modifying that faith. In it he practically shared. 
Therefore he freely expressed it, although it had little in 
this case to do with the philosophical ideas which were 
controlling his intellectual apprehension of Christianity. 
It is true that neither in his representation of Chris- 
tianity as the new law nor in the stress which he laid 
on obedience as a condition of salvation, did Justin in- 
troduce a novelty. We have already remarked that the 

^ Dial. 111. * imfo'dfuwos. 

« Dial. 184. 

« Ap. i. 46 ; il. 6; Dial. 91, 181, etc 

• Ap. i. 55 ; Dial 90, 91. 

• Dial. 91. "^ Dial. 80. 

• Dial. 76. • Dial 26. 
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tendency to a Christian legalism was characteristic of 
his time. We have suggested as causes of it precisely 
these philosophical ideas operating in union with the 
felt necessity of laying stress on Christian conduct and 
of upholding Christian character in the face of pagan- 
ism. But none the less does it appear that the Church's 
faith rested not merely in the word of truth which 
Christ had spoken, but also in the redemption which 
Christ had wrought out by His death and resurrection. 
The power of Christ lay not only in His character and 
teaching, but in what He was believed to have done for 
men upon the cross. In that sign the Church was 
conquering. In His blood she was trusting. And 
though, in the confusion which was caused by the 
contact of Christian faith with the great world of pagan 
thought, by the awakening of speculation, by the stem 
practical necessities of the hour, the doctrine of redemp- 
tion was conceived in crude emd fragmentary ways, yet 
the faith in redemption by the death of Jesus was 
fundamental and catholic, and is thus attested as the 
faith which had been received from the Apostles. 
(4) The (*) Finally, Justin testifies to the faith 

privileges of the post-apostolic church concerning the 
McuofUie spiritual privileges and future prospects of 
the Chnstian. 

(a) Christianity was the actual enjoyment of a new 

life in and from Christ. It is true, again, that this is 

not the phase of Christianity upon which 

«nit7a"xiew Justin lays most stress; but his testimony 

'''*' to it is all the stronger for being incidental 

Most obviously was it a new life in being a new mo- 
rality. Justin dwells upon the contrast between pagan 
vices and Christian virtues, and points his Imperial read- 
ers to the astounding moral change which had passed 






over the lives of tbeir pereecated ChiistiAii subjects.^ 
ThiB new morality was based upon a new etaudard 
of living, which had been derived from the a new mo- 
IcDOwledge of the holy and loving char- '*'"'■ 
acter of the true Ood, whom the GhriBtians strove to 
imitate. The change of life had been caused hy a 
new discovery of God through Jeeus Christ. " We have 
been taught," writes the Apologist, " and have been per- 
suaded, and do believe that He accepts those only who 
imitate the excelleocea which reside in Him, — tem- 
perance and justice and philauthropy, and as many 
virtues as are peculiar to a God who is called by no 
proper name."* A new world had already formed itself 
in the Christian mind around the manifestation of God 
in Christ ; and that divine revelation, as the Christians 
believed it to be, was the motive-power of the new 
morality which had made ite appearance in them. 

As to the origin of this life in individuals, Justin 
expresses himself for the most part after almost a Pela- 
gian manner.* Insisting on man's full ability to repent 
and change his life, and seeing in Christianity the per- 
fection of that rational living of which heathen as well 
as Hebrew antiquity afforded examples, he could even 
speak of a man's undertaking to be able to live according 
to Christ's commands, and therefore choosing to bo bom 
again.* We obtain in baptism the forgiveness of past 
sins ; but Justin writes as if, after baptism, a Christian's 
salvation depended on his own obedience.^ Of an im- 
mediate and unchangeable justification be says nothing.* 

• Ap. I U, 25, 27; DiiL 110. » Ap. L 10. 

• See Led, IV. * Ap. i. 61. 

• Ap. i. 65 ; DiftL U. 

• In Dial. 116 we read, "We wbo bdkved bare been stripped 
of the filthy garments, i. e., of our uns ; " but, just before, JuntiD 
■peaks of the "prepared gannenta '' a* to be pat od tu in the 
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Nevertheless, we discover in him the consciousness of 
God's special favor to the believer, of a mystical rela- 
tionship to Christ, and of supernatural grace 
received in the sacraments, which proves 
that, with all his Pelagianism, he believed that Chris- 
tian life was a communion with, and a gift from God 
through Jesus Christ ''Pray," said the aged Chris- 
tian to the young Platonist, ''that the gates of light 
may be opened to you ; for these things cannot be per- 
ceived or imderstood at all, but only by the man to 
whom God and His Christ have imparted wisdom."^ 
Christians, therefore, are a holy people, whom God has 
chosen.^ To them it has been granted to hear and 
understand and be saved by this Christ, and to recog- 
nize all the things revealed by the Father.^ They are 
the true Israel, begotten of faith and the Spirit.^ So 
Christ's ^0 is CluJst represented as always present 
preaenoe. among them by His power,* even as in them 
the Seed firom Gk)d, namely, the Logos, dwells ;^ and 
Christ, possessing the fulness of the Spirit, imparts 
grace to believers according as he deems each one 
The sacra- worthy.^ Particularly in his idea of the 
ments. sacraments does Justin combine rationalistic 

modes of expression with evident belief in their mys- 

future kingdom, so that he evidently confined the stripping off of 
the old garments to forgiveness of past sins in baptism. 

^ Dial. 7. So see Dial. 80 : " Have received grace to know ; '* 
82: "A remnant left by the grace of the Lord of Sabaoth;" 
55 : God has withheld from the Jews the ability (r^ Bvva<r^) to 
discern the wisdom of the Scriptures (compare also 58, 119); 
116 : the Power of God sent to us (L e., the Spirit) through Jesus 
Christ Compare also Ap. i. 10 ; Dial. 110, 181, 186, though these 
passages may be understood in a rationalistic sense. 

« Dial. 119. » Dial. 121. 

« Dial. 185 * Dial. 54. iwdfui. 

• Ap. i. 82. » Dial. 67. 
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tical efficiency. Thus baptism ^ was, on the one hand, 
the rite of initiation into the Church, and was adminis- 
tered to those who had been persuaded that 
what Christ taught was true, and undertook ^ 
to be able to live accordingly. By it they " dedicated 
themselves to God" when they had been "made new 
through Christ," — a phrase, however, by which Justin, 
as the following sentences show, merely meant, when 
they had been taught by Christ's word and had accepted 
it But, on the other hand, there was received in bap- 
tism the forgiveness of past sins ; and the rite itself was 
commonly called "regeneration." The rite, therefore, 
was identified with that which it represented, — was 
regarded as the appointed means of entrance, not only 
into the church, but into divine favor,* — was in conse- 
quence of Christ's work the beginning of a new life;^ 
which, indeed, Justin says, a man assumed of himself, 
but from which the burden of past sins was removed, 
and through which the mind was "illuminated" so as 
faithfully to wait and work for the full salvation. In 
like manner the Eucharist was not common TheEiKh*- 
food ; " but as, through the Word of God,* ™'- 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, having been made flesh, took 
both flesh and blood for our salvation, so also were we 
taught that the food over which thanks has been ren- 
dered through the prayer of the word which is from Him,* 

1 Ap. i. 61. > Ap. i. 61 ; DiaL 138. 

* Dial. 43 : a spiritual circumcision ; 86 : a purification of the 
soul (^fJMs ff«fi(mTta'ftipov9 rats 0apvr€mut dftapriais As arpd^OfitPf 
dih Tov irravptiBfjpai cirl rov (vXov jccu di vdaros Ayvlaai 6 xf^tr" 
t6s ^fiuv €\vrp«iHraro)» 

* dia \6yov Btov » i. e. (see Ap. i. SS)^ through the incarnation of 
the LogOR. 

' di* €V)fis X^yov rov imp* o^rov nxopwrfidnawf; L e., through 
the repetition of the words of institution which Christ used, and of 



and by ^ vhicli our blood and flesh through transma- 
tation' are noaiiahed, is the flesh and blood of that 
Jesos who was made flesh."' Justin speaks of the 
Eucharist as a memorial of God's goodness both in 
creation * and redemption," and as the purs sacrifice of 
thanlagivi'ng which the Christians offered everywhere 
to God.' He cannot fairly be accused of the later 
doctrine of Cransubstantiation ; but he nevertheless de- 
clares, like Ignatius^ before him and Irenseus* after 
him, that the consecrated bread and wine became the 
flesh and blood of Christ, and that by partaking of it 
even the bodies of believers were spiritually nourished. 
He attributed actual power to the Eucharist, as he did 
to baptism, and saw in both of them channels by which 
grace flowed from Christ to His people. He thus curi- 
ously combined with his rationalism a tendency toward 
a mechanical and mystical view of the sacraments; so 

whicb JoEtin In tlie next sentence gives an account. See Otto 
(tub loco), for TarioQB viewa of this disputed sentence. 

* icard IttTopoXIfii; L e., not in the commoD vaf, but at the re- 
aolt of a change produced in the bread sod wine. The Eucharis- 
tic elemeDts nourished the bodies of beUevers, but after a lieavenljr 
manner («ee Iren. it. 18. 0), because, as the body of Jesus was 
the body of the incamat« Logos, so had the elements become the 
flesh and blood of Christ. Justin's conception of the incarnaUon 
is the key to his conception of the Encharist. Chriet had a real 
body; yet the whole Christ, physical and spiritual, was the reTO- 
lation of the Logos (Ap. ii. 10). The elements of the Eucharist 
were real bread and wine; yet the Logos had made them His flesh 
and blood, the manifestation of His being and power. See 
WwiMlcker's " Die Theologie des Milrtyrers JubUuub," Jahrb. fiir 
deutsche Theol., 1837, pp. S6-99. 

• Ap.L66. » Dial. 41. 

• Ap. i. 66 ; DiaL 41, 70, 117. ' Dial. 28, 41. 
' Ad Eph. !0; Ad Rom. 7; AdFbil. 41. 

* Adv. Hebt. iv. 18. fi. 



that, Iq spite of the way in vhlch Lis philosophy led 
him to minimize the supernatural character of individual 
Christiaa life, he testidea to the Church's faith in that 
life as a gift from God, and sustaining a constant rela- 
tion of dependence upon the work and power of the 
once crucified but now victorious Redeemer, So strong 
was that faith that, aa we have just seen, it was already 
disposed to find in the two Christiaa sacraments a 
constantly repeated miracle. 

(b) But Christianity was still more emphatically to 
Justin and the Church a new and joyful hope. The 
tendency of his own thought was to con- 
ceive of salvation as future, and to direct its aiiit.r ■ naw 
gaze on the glorious reward which the Mas- "'*' 
ter would bestow at the second advent on His faithful 
servants. Such was a natural attitude, also, in an age of 
persecution ; and therefore in describing Christian hope 
Justin uttered, in most particulars, the common mind of 
the Church. 

It is true that Christianity in its promises and ex- 
pectations gave definite expression to convictions of 
the human soul, which were already widely u Qttcred in 
spread, and which pagan religion and cul- {tj'w.eTof 
ture had uttered in divers parts and man- "unkind. 
nera. Plato had reasoned of immortality. Future retri- 
bntion was not only taught by the popular religions 
and described by the poets, but, with immortality, had 
been taught by philosophers. A future conflagration of 
the world was also a doctrine of the Stoics. Justin, 
however, did not hold these doctrines as they were 
taught by philosophy, but in the totally distinct form 
in which they were taught 1^ Christianity ; and to them 
he added other doctrines which, as the resurrection, 
were scorned by philosophy, and could only have en- 
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tered his system from the faith of the Church. That 
he was sensible, indeed, of the agreements between 
Christian hope and certain types of pagan thought is 
evident enough, since he expressly points them out.^ 
Not only so, but in his descriptions in the Apology of 
future blessedness, he uses phrases^ which agree strik- 
ingly with the Platonic conception of divine reward, 
and which have seemed to some^ inconsistent with the 
doctrine of a bodily resuiTection. The inconsistency, 
however, is only apparent ; and from the Dialogue we 
learn of Justin's strong belief, not only in a literal res- 
urrection, but also in a visible reign of Christ with His 
risen people upon earth. Moreover, he plainly points 
out the differences between pagan and Christian hopes, 
and witnesses to the latter, not as these were influenced 
by paganism, but as they were taught by the facts and 
founders of original Christianity. 

We thus learn that the Christians were comforted 
in their trials and encouraged in their confession by the 
The second expectation of Christ's visible return. In 
advent ^j^jg gense was the prophecy understood, " He 
shall be the desire of all nations." ^ This hope was held 
alike by those who expected and by those who denied 
that at the advent Christ would establish for a thousand 
years a visible kingdom at Jerusalem. Of Chiliasm we 
have spoken in a previous lecture.^ It was 
a widely spread but by no means universal 
belief of the post-apostolic Church, as Justin expressly 
statea^ But all shared in the belief in a visible and 



^ Ap. i. 18, 20. * 6<fi$6pTovtj aira^fis. 

* So Aub^'8 Saint Justin, Fhilosophe et Martyr, part ill. ch. iv. 
and v. 

* Ap. i. 82. » Lect. m. 

* Dial. 80. 



literal second advent. Then viU Christ both finally 
conquer His enemies^ and judge the world,* Cbiliasm 
only gave a paiticulai and more definite form to the 
TiniveTsal expectation of the futnre and public victory 
of Christ In this expectation all Christians shared, 
and by it they were consoled amid the existing hatred 
of the world. With the advent, moreover, TTuremr- 
the resurrection of the dead was expected to "'*'*"• 
occur ; and upon this non-phOoeophical doctrine Justin 
is particularly explicit.' In the Apol(^, in which 
Chiliasm does not appear, the advent and the resurrec- 
tion and the judgment are all spoken of as if con- 
temporaneoos. In the Dialogue Justin brings out his 
Chiliastic views. The advent, he says, will be preceded 
by the coming of Elijah,* and will secure the conquest of 
Christ's enemies,' and particularly of the " man of sin," 
whose previous appearance wiU bring the climax of the 
Church's sufferings.' He distinguishes also two i«sur- 
rections,^ after the second of which the general judg* 
ment will ensue.' Christ, at His coming, wUl gather die 
Church to Jerusalem, and give her rest, Justin does 
not teach the reatoration of the Jews nor of the Jewish 
ritual He regards the manifestation of the "man of 
sin" as impending,' but expresses no opinion as to how 
near the advent may be, though apparently Tba jndg- 
thinking it not very far off." With it was ™""- 
connected the judgment of the whole world by Christ," 



» Dial. 110 


, 121. 


» Ap. L28,5«! Dial 85. 


« Ap. (. 8, 


18, 19, as- IKaL 69, 80, 81, 118, IIT. 


* Dial. 49. 




• Kal. 121. 


• Dial. 82, 


110. 


' Dial. 81, 118. 


• Dial 81, 


117. 


* Dial. 89. 


» DiJ. 38. 


"So short a 


tine ii left TOO In wliioh to 1 


proMlylM," i. 


e^ Chrisliana. 





i, AS, 68 ; DiaL SB, 88, fiS, 81, 118, 183. 
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after which it was believed that the righteous will en- 
_ ^ , ter upon incorruption, and freedom from suf- 

T1I6 uiuil r©- 

ward of the fering, and everlasting fellowship with Grod, 
ng eo»«. ^^^ ^yj reign with Him in immortality and 

glory^^ while the wicked will be cast with the demons 

into the eternal fire of helL' Of the state of 

the dead before the resurrection Justin says 

little. He only intimates that the final reward of the 

«r 1^ . ,- righteous will not be received till after the 

World to be ^ .^ , . , , , 

destroyed hj resurrection.^ When the judgment has been 

concluded, the world will be destroyed by fire.* 

Such was the oiitlook of these early Christians into the 

future. Amid the hatred and distrust of the world, in 

1 Ap. i. 10, 18, 18, 21, 42, 52, 57 ; Pial. 46, 69, 116, 117. 
« Ap. i. 28, 44, 45, 62, 117. 

* In Dial. 80, he blames heretics for maintaining that at death 
their souls go Immediately to heaven. He referred, doubtless, to 
the Gnostic idea of immediate participation through ypStng in 
divine blessedness (cf. Iren. v. 31. 1), an idea which was united 
with denial of the resurrection. In Dial. 99, he says that the Jews 
fancied that Christ, like a common mortal, would remain in Hades. 
Yet by death Christians enter on the heavenly kingdom (Ap. i. 
11). He thus seems to have distinctly identified heaven with 
the postHresurrection state, but to have expected blessedness also 
immediately aft€r death. The pseudo-quotation from Jeremiah 
(Dial. 72), *' The Lord remembered His dead, who slept in the 
grave, and descended to them to preach His salvation," may in- 
dicate belief in Christ's descensus ad inferos and the then preach- 
ing to the Old Testament sunts ; but Justin does no more than 
quote the passage. In Dial. 119, he says, " Along with Abraham 
we [Christians] shall inherit the Holy Land.'' Abraham there- 
fore was regarded as, with the other pious dead, still waiting for 
the full reward. 

* Ap. i. 20. Aubd (Saint Justin, p. 182) is wrong in saying 
that Justin confounded the fire which is to destroy the world with 
the fire of hell. He keeps them distinct. Of the future conflar 
gration, however, he only states that it will not be, like the Stoic 
iKKvpwns, a natural process, but a divine judgment. 
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the face of the constant liability to be called to suffer 
for their faith, and the probable increase of persecution 
with the diffusion of their doctrines, these hopes sus- 
tained them ; and as the night grew darker, these stars 
gleamed the more brightly in their sky. And « Christ ow 
their hopes were manifestly summed up in ^®P®*" 
the hope of Christ They were founded on belief in 
Christ's divine Sonship, His resurrection from the 
dead, and His appointment by the Father as universal 
King and Judge. Only the historical reality of His 
life and death and resurrection, and the apostolic 
teaching concerning His person and His work, will 
account for the form and the strength of Christian hope 
in the post-apostolic age. The tenacity with which 
belief in a future literal resurrection of the body was 
held by all except heretics, can be explained only by 
the universal belief in Christ's resurrection, even as this 
latter belief in turn can be only explained by the fact 
of His resurrection itself. The universal expectation of 
Christ's return rested on faith in both His divinity and 
resurrection, and harmonized His divinity with the lowli- 
ness of His recorded life. It was a hope in Christ and 
of Christ to which Justin testifies as the joyful power 
of Christian life; and if it encouraged the early be- 
lievers by its promises, it sprang from their unquestion- 
ing faith in the facts, attested by Apostles, of Christ's 
divine Sonship, and His accomplished victoiy over sin 
and death. 

As, then, we bring to a close our examination of Jus- 
tin's testimony to early Christianity, we can 
better judge the man and his Church. 

It is impossible, we think, in the light of his testi- 
mony, to believe that post-apostolic Christianity was 
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caused by any fusion of previously hostile Pauline and 
Jewish parties ; for it avowedly regarded Jewish Chris- 
Poet aDOB. tianity as a weakness and an imperfect type, 
tianity not it denied any peculiar privileges in the 
SSfSSSir' Church to the Jew, it was entirely uncon- 
wi^^jcwlsh* ^^^^^ ^^ ^^7 division having existed among 
TiewB. the Apostles but considered their united mis- 

sion to have been to all nations, and it accepted oar 
four Gospels as the apostolic and authoritative record 
of Christ's life. To suppose that this testimony of the 
post-apostolic Church was mistaken, and that in the 
course of two or three generations the Christians had 
rewritten the history of their origin, and had persuaded 
themselves that their own fictions were divine truths 
on which salvation depended and for which they cheer- 
fully died, is, apart from the many historical and crit- 
ical facts which disprove the supposition, to aigue by 
a method which is capable of making any evidence 
appear worthless. 

Kor can we believe, in the light of Justin's testi- 
mony, that post-apostolic Christianity was caused, so 
Kor created ^^ ^ ^ts essential character was concerned, 
o?apo8to?k^ ^y ^^ union of Pauline or apostolic teach- 
ChnsHanity jng ^jth Hellenic culture : for while we have 

with Hellen- *^ t, . , 

ism. found Hellemc elements entenng laigely into 

combination with Christianity, we have also found that 
it was with a Christianity already established before its 
contact with paganism begaa 

It was apo8- ^^ ^^® contrary, the Christianity of Jus- 
toiicChristi- tin presupposod, both positively and nega- 
ued. though tively, just that foundation which is described 
"'"^ in the New Testament 

But at the same time Justin reveals the direction 
from which the influences proceeded which principally 



modified bbe Christianity of the Apostles in the age 

immediately following them. The nev faith, launched 

on the broad sea of pagan society, was ex- Ti,BnioaiH. 

posed to new winds and currents, and the "('opscKnn 
chieny from 

men who succeeded the Apostles as pilots and panuum 
captains were far &om being able perfectly to ■nrr^^ 
grasp and cany on the ideas of their great *'^' 
predecessors. Minds which had not been trained in 
Hebrew conceptions were likely either to n^lect or 
misuse them. The necessity of devoting attention to 
practical matters of Christian life and ecclesiastical 
arrangement, and the stress laid on moral duties by the 
glaring contrast between the Christian ideal and the 
manners of heathen society, naturally hindered the im- 
mediate and complete realization of doctrine. On the 
other hand, the rise of heresy confined doctrinal contro- 
yoTsy, BO for as this existed at all, to the particular sub- 
jects disputed by Doketics and Onostics, and left other 
topics undeveloped. Truth ia apprehended in its integ- 
rity only alter it has been doubted and denied. Other- 
wise it is likely to lie, even in the minds of its ad- 
herents, in a chaotic and fragmentary state. It is not 
strange, therefore, that we discover in the post-apostolio 
Church a manifest fall in several particulars, and no- 
tably in the doctrine of justification, from the teaching 
of the Apostles. Nor is it strange that Justin combined 
ideas which were really antc^nistic. It is not won- 
derful that his mind, trained in pc^an culture and nat- 
urally inquisitive, sought to conform the religion whose 
power he experienced to the forms of thought in which 
he had been reared, or that, when testifying to the con- 
fessed belief of the Church, he taught doctrines which, 
when trying to explain them hy philosophy, he muti- 
lated and distorted. In this very fall of postnipostolio 
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doctrine below the completeness of apostolic teaching 
may we rather perceive a fresh testimony to the super- 
natural construction of the latter. It is easy to under- 
stand that an age of inspiration might be followed by 
an age which very imperfectly comprehended the ideas 
of its predecessor. But it is very difficult to under- 
stand how the later age could impute to its predecessor 
ideas, and even records, which convey the impression of 
a completeness of thought which the later age did not 
itself possess. 

Justin, therefore, was the fair representative of the 
Church, of the faith which it had received from the 
jiutinthe Apostlcs, and of the influences which were 
sentoSvTof ^®^ developing and there corrupting it. 
hiBChaich. Whether, however, it was development or 
corruption, the process^ as disclosed by him, implies 
the dready fixed establishment of the faith in the 
The infer- ^li^^ ^^ ^^ foUowers as apostolic and funda- 

ences to be mental. The marvellous spectacle of Chris- 
drawn ftwm • • • ^1 J 1 
hifltesti- tian morality ansmg m the depraved soci- 

™®"^* ety of paganism, like the sun out of a dense 

mist, and of Christian brotherhood and charity shed- 
ding the bright, warm rays of love upon a world which 
was divided into distrustful and envious classes and 
worshipped in the temple of brute Force, is a convinc- 
ing proof that a new moral power had been awakened 
in human life. The reliance of the Christians of the 
second century on apostolic teaching is further proof 
that from the apostolic age and circle had the new 
power come. It was not generated by the friction of 
ecclesiastical parties. It did not spring from the union 
of Hellenism and Judaism. Justin testifies not only to 
the belief, but, by fair inference, to the fEict that it had 
sprung from the Christ whom all the Apostles had 
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unitedly proclaimecL And faith in Christ as God 
manifest in the fleshy thus revealing at once the divine 
Father and a new ideal of human life; faith in His 
teaching as the new and true law of man's present 
righteousness and future salvation ; faith in His death 
and resurrection, as God's victory for man over sin and 
death; the consciousness of a new life, full of peace 
and satisfaction, derived from this faith in the Be- 
deemer ; the confident expectation of glory to come on 
earth and after death, — these were the ideas which, 
like the light that streamed over chaos at the first 
creation, were the sign and the beginning of the new 
creation which by the Word of the Lord was appearing 
out of the chaos of the ancient world. That it was 
indeed a divine creation, wrought by the divine Word, 
is the sum and substance of Justin's testimony to early 
Christianity. 
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